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Mepicat men have been through immemorial time famous for their 
eccentricities ; and since the public is often seriously concerned in their 
personal qualities, much interest has always been taken in the anec- 
dotes concerning them. Besides a curious collection of these, Mr. 
Wadd has put together many records of the antiquities of medicine, 
and succeeded in compiling a very amusing work. It is evidently the 
contents of the commonplace book of a man of some reading and 
curiosity, rudely thrown together; and while it is in itself an enter- 
taining farrago, may serve as the rudiments of some more formal 
medical history. 

The work seems to be divided into Memoranda, Memorabilia, and 
Memoirs. ‘The first is a chronological record ; the second consists of 
er on facts in the history of medicine ; the third of personal 
an tes 
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monly expects twenty.” To a licentiate not more than 68. 8d. “ though 
they commonly demand 10s.” “ A surgeon’s fee is 12d. per mile, be 
his journey far or near: ten groats to set a broken bone or out of joint: 
and for letting blood 1s.: the cutting off, or amputation of any limb 
is five pounds ; but there is no settled price for the cure.” Levamen 
Infirmi. 1737, the physicians who attended Queen Caroline had 500 
guineas, and the surgeons 300 guineas. Dr. Willis for attending the 
late king had 1500/. per annum for twenty years, and 650/. per 
annum to his son for life. Dimsdale, for inoculating the Empress of 
Russia, was made a baron of the empire, with a present of 12,000/. 
and a pension of 500/, per annum. | 

It is singular that blisters were not more anciently known: they 
were first applied at Padua, in 1576, for the plague. A severe con- 
troversy was carried on, in which the remedy was discussed with much 
warmth. Malpighi disinherited his heirs for allowing blisters to be 
put upon him when he was speechless. The discussion concerning the 
necessity of bleeding in pleurisy in the arm opposite to the side in 
which the pain was felt, was still more angry. Dr. Brissot was 
banished for his heresy on this point. 

When Prince Henry, the son of James, was sick of the illness of 
which he died, the report of his treatment says: “ This day a cock 
was cloven by the backe and applyed to the soles of his feet.” The 
use of this cock is about as great a puzzle as the cock Socrates sacri- 
ficed to Aisculapius before he died. On this occasion all sorts of cor- 
dials were sent for the prince’s use. “ Sir Watter Rawleigh sent one | 
from the Tower.” 

The Troy weight, or the weights of Troyes in Champagne, were 
introduced into our prescriptions by Sir Theodore Mayerne, a French- 
man, the Dr. Caius of Shakspeare, and a member of the College of 
Physicians, who compiled his Pharmacopzia in 1618. The English 
apothecary from that time to this, owing to his foolish fancy, has 
bought by one weight and sold by another. 

In this country, phlebotomy has been greatly patronized; and in the 
early ages some of the abbeys had a dleeding-house, called phleboto- 
maria, in which they had four general quarterly bleedings: and in 
the order of St. Victor, (where probably the cook was of a superior 
class,) the brethren had five bleedings per annum. 

_ In a book on surgery, a long chapter is given on the important prac- 
tice of phlebotomy, one of the heads of which runs thus: “ The 
circumstances to be considered at the bleeding of a prince.” At one 
time in England, when a royal person was to be bled, it was considered 
necessary to have the authority of the privy council ; and Sir Charles 
Scarborough, for the a5 responsibility which he took on himself 
in bleeding King Char es (II.) upon the instant, was voted by the privy 
council one thousand guineas ; which however was never 

Long before the stomach-pump was invented, the stomach-brush 
a in fashion. It appears to have closely resembled an instrument 

by wine-coopers, called a bottle-rinser. When let down into the 
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There are at the present day many amateur physicians, who employ 
themselves’ in medicine, whether, as Lord Ellenborough said, any 
body else is fool enough to employ them. But Dr. Bulleyn, an 
old physician of the time of Elizabeth, gives us a long list of the 
knights and dames, who in his time distinguished themselves in ama- 
teur practise: “ Many good men and women,” says he, “ within this 
realme, have divers and sundry medicines for the canker, and do 
help their neighbours, which be only the poore and needy, having no 
money to spend on chirurgerie;” and then he enumerates “ Sir Thomas 
Eliot, whose works be immortal; Sir Philip Parris, whose cures deserve 
rayse ; Sir Wm. Gascoyne, that helpeth sore eyes; the Lady ‘l'aylor 
and the Lady Darrel, both of whom had many precious medicines, 
and were ‘ well seene in HERBS.’ But above allwas a godly hurtlesse 
gentleman, Sir Andrew Havingham, who learned a water to kill a 
canker of his own mother.” 
In 1684, John Browne, surgeon to the king, published his “ Adeno- 
choiradelogia, or King’s Evil Swellings.” He gives an account of 
the number of persons touched for this complaint from May 1660, to 


Sept. 1664 :— 





In 1660 -.- - - = 6725 
1661 - - - - - 4619 
1662 - - - - =. 4275 
1663 - - - - + 4667 
1664 - - - = = 8885 


‘ The curing of the king’s evil (says Aubrey) by the touch of the 
king, does much puzzle our philosophers; for whether the kings were 
of the house of York or Lancaster, it did the cure (i.e.) for the 
most part.” George II. was the first king who denied his virtue in 
this respect. 

The Chinese physicians, by feeling the pulse in three places, de- 
termine the nature, extent, and duration of the disease, without re- 
quiring farther information, 2 

The notion of prolonging life by inhaling the breath of young 
women, was (as observes Mr. Wadd) an agreradie delusion easily 
credited: and one physician who had himself written on health, was 
so influenced by it, that he actually took lodgings in a boarding- 
school, that he might never be without a constant supply of the proper 
atmosphere. Philip Thicknesse, who wrote the “ Valetudinarian’s 
Guide,” in 1779, seems to have taken a dose whenever he could. “I am 
myself,” says he, “ turned of sixty, and in general, though I have 
— in various climates, and suffered severely both in body and 
mind; yet having always partaken of the breath ung women, 
whenever they lay in rea way, I feel ‘ae of the attics which 80 
often strike the eyes and ears in this great city (Bath) of sickness, by 
men many yoora renege than myself” | 

Guy Patin to write in the front of his books— 


“ Guy Patini et Amicorum.” 
Another doctor makes his say— 
“ Sum Martini.” 


2 
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Doctor Gerhard, of Jena, not only informed the world to whom his 
books belonged, but took the opportunity of giving a warning— 


“D.0.58. 


Bibliothece Gerhardine 
Pars Sum. 


Cave 
Ne Macules, 
Ne Laceres, 
Ultra mensem ne é dicta 
Bibliotheca 
Apud te retineas. 
Furari noli.”’ 


I belong to Gerhard’s library ; take care neither to soil nor tear me ; 
neither keep me in your possession out of the said library more than 
a month. Do not steal me. 

It was once the fashion to apply the principles of mathematics to 
medicine. Inthe Philosophical Transactions there is a table, in which 
the several purgatives and emetics commonly in use are enumerated 
and adjusted by mathematical rules, to all ages, sexes, and constitu- 
tions. The doses of the medicines are as the squares of the con- 
stitution. 

The French government, as well as our own, has in more than one 
instance given large sums for the purchase of specifics, that their 
composition might be made known for the benefit of the community. 
In the reign of Charles II. Dr. Goddard obtained 5000/. for disclosing 
his secret for making a medicine called Gutte Anglicane. And in 
1739, the Parliament of England voted 5000/7. to Mrs. Stevens, for a 
solvent for the stone. The celebrated David Hartley was very instru- 
mental in procuring this grant. He also obtained a private subscrip- 
tion to the amount of 1356/.; published one hundred and fifty-five 
successful cases; avd to prove the sincerity of his own faith, after 
eating two hundred pounds weight of soap, died himself of stone. 
“Who,” exclaims Mr. Wadd, “ could believe that a philosopher 
would eat two hundred pounds weight of soap ?—a bishop drink a butt 
of tar-water '—or that in a course of chemical neutralization, Meyer 
should swallow twelve hundred pounds weight of crabs’ eyes. In the 
German Ephemerides, the case of a person is described who had taken 
so much elixir of vitriol, that his keys were rusted in his pocket by the 
transudation of the acid through the pores of his skin: another pa- 
tient is said to have taken argertum nitratum in solution till he 
became blue. 

The first memoir or piece of anecdotic biography is that of Sir Theo- 
dore Mayerne, who has been already mentioned. physician, driven 
from Paris by the predominant party of the Galenists, was warmly re- 
ceived by the court and nobility of England. He was made chief 
physician to King James, and became a great favourite of that mo- 
narch. He dealt in all kinds of quackery; and seems to have bee 


the Kitchiner of his time, for he ompiled the Pharmacopeia 
but also wrote a cookery-book. ee er 


He left behind him a large collection of journals and notes of cases, 
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which at present form one of the most curious items of the Sloane 
collection of manuscripts. Exclusive of a volume devoted to the 


health and personal habits of the kivg, there are no less than nine- 
teen filled with what he stiles his Ephemerides, a journal of the cases 
which he attended from 1603 to 1649. These record the disorders, 
prescriptions for, and cures of, persons of both sexes of so great con- 
sequence, that Mr. Wadd observes, that they may be stiled for the 
period they embrace, “ ‘The Medical Annals of the Court of England.” 


“ The ceremoniousness with which Sir Theodore prefaces the patient's 
case in many instances, is entertaining. The day and hour of his birth, his 

rsonal formation, the state of the different organs of his frame, the pecu- 
iarities of his diet, his likes and dislikes, the diseases to which his parents 
were liable, and the casualties he had himself undergone in the course of 
life, are all exactly registered, with such remarks super-added as might tend 
to aid Sir Theodore’s skill when again called in at any subsequent time. 
The whole written in Latin. Among the most particular of all perhaps is 


the Account of Robert Earl of Salisbury. Sloane MS. 2085. 

“On the 29th of July, 1617, he attended my Lord of Buckingham for a 
humour in his right ear, caused by riding bare-headed two years before, in 
the winter, hunting with the we 

“ From many of the entries the Duke of Buckingham appears to have 
been a man of gaiety. He is frequently disguised in these volumes under 
the name of ‘ Palamedes.’ 

“ The following is Sir Theodore Mayerne’s description of the Duchess, 
then Marchioness of Buckingham. 

“ « Januarii, 24, 1622. Madame la Marquise de Buckingham. Annum 
etatis agit xix. Habitus gracilis, corpus povoypappor. Temperamentum 
ex sanguineo biliosum. Faciei color floridus. Mores compositi. Summa 
cum gravitate modestia. Vitium conformationis in spina dorsi. Gravida 
est, — credit longissimum partus terminum fore diem Annunciationis B. V. M. 
25 Martii.’ 

** In one instance we have ‘ Preparationes misse ad Ser Watter Ralegh ; 

arande pro Ser er Aston.’ ‘ My Lord Duc de Lenox, Diarrhea a 
iberiori victu.’ ‘ My Walsingham, Chephalea ingens.’ ‘ Madame de 
Hadingthon, Affectus hystericus et melancholicus.’ ‘ Madame la Contesse 
de Carse, Debiles oculi.” ‘ Mylade Bedford, Podagra.’ 

“‘ It is remarkable that the leaves in these volumes, containing the account 
of Prince Henry's last illness, in 1612, have been cut out, probably by Sir 
Theodore himself, who endured great obloquy upon his death. 

“‘ There is a recipe for scents and emollients made in 1611 for my Lord 
Hay, entitled ‘ Odammndita et que ad ornatum.’ These were ‘ Pulvis ad 
Cuput. Pastilli ad suffitum Cubiculi. Avicule ad suffitum Pasta 
ad manus, dealbandas et emoliendes. Opiata ad dentes mundandos et con- 


“‘ In 1617 we have a prescription for the queen’s black horse, which had 
been seized with epilepsy, ‘ quo nigro ine epileptico ;’ it 
Roa the is added, <'Curatus fuit’ 


in thou, ensther meonctinaheal tir taekea ea 
~ 
“In 1628, we have the copy of a letter which Sir Theodore to King 


Charles the First, upon. his quitting the use of the Wellingborough waters 
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chemical practice, which time and experience have now fully established.”— 
pp. 196—198. 

In the memoir of Sir William Paddye, we find a curious account 
of the death of his “ Soveraigne Lord and Master,” at the palace at 
Theobalds, near Enfield: it is found at the end of a prayer-book in 
St. John’s College, Oxford :-— 

« © Being sent for to Thibaulde butt two daies before the death of my Sove- 
raigne Lord and Master King James, I held it my Christian dutie to 
hym, telling hym, that there was nothing left for me to doe, (in ye after- 
noone before his death ye next daie at noone) but to pray for his soele. 
Whereupon ye Archbishop and ye Lord-keeper Byshop of Lincolne, demanded 
if his Majestie wold be pleased that they shold praye with hym, whereunto 
he cheerfullie accorded. And after short praier these sentences were by ye 
Byshop of Lincolne distinctly read unto hym, who wih eies (the messengers 
of his hert) lifted up unto Heaven, att the end of every sentence, gave to 
us all thereby, a goodlie assurance of those and civilie faitu, where- 
with he apprehended the mercy of our and onlie Saviour Christ 
Jesus, acchrdinglie as in his ie life he had publiquelie professed.’ ”— 
p- 201. 

In the memoir of Sir Charles Scarborough, a report of the last 
iliness of Charles IL. is given, and an account of the post mortem 
appearances of the body in very good Latin. The right lang was 
found strongly adhering to the pleura. 

In the memoir of Radcliffe we observe nothing new : it is justly 
observed by Mr. Wadd, that his facetia would fill a volume. The 
short life of him, printed not long after his death, to which Mr. 
Wadd does not allude, is fall of curious éntertainment. Among his 
manuscripts still extant at Oxford, is said to be a journal of his life, 
which surely would be worth a reprint. Radcliffe’s fort was his 
“ medical penetration.” His strong powers of observation and rea- 
soning served him far better than the learning of others. He used to 
say, that when he began practice he had twenty remedies for every 
—— after a time he had twenty disorders without a single 
remedy. 

Sir Hans Sloane, an Irishman, who succeeded Sir Isaac Newton as 
president of the Royal Society, and was the founder of the British 
Museum, was in great practice in Radcliffe’s time, but were 
never on good terms. On his arrival in London he vile’ 
Sydenham with a letter of recommendation from a fr setting 
forth his qualifications in flaming terms: “he was a ripe : 
good botanist—a skilful anatomist.” After Sydenham perused this 
eulogy, and had eyed the tyro very attentively, he said: “ All this is 
mighty fine—but it wo'nt do—anatomy—botany—nonsense ;—sir, I 
know an old woman in Covent Garden who understands botany better ; 
and as for anatomy, my butcher can a joint just as well: no 
young man, all this is stuff—yo 12 bed-side. is 
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plants as astonished the naturalists at home. Dr. Sloane was secre- 
tary to the Royal Society at a time when Sir Isaac Newton was be 
sident ; and the council showed their sense of his merits, by expelling 
Dr. Woodward for insulting him while reading a paper. It was 
~— in Woodward’s behalf, that he was a good natural philosopher. 
Sir Isaac Newton, who was in the chair, observed with more point 
than was usual with him, that “ in order to belong to that society, a 
man ought to bea good moral philosopher as well as a natural one.” 

The characteristic anecdotes of eminent medical men, or still more 
celebrated quacks, are continued by Mr. Wadd, down, under various 
names, to that of Woodville. His sketch is corifessedly a slight 
outline; which the author would gladly see filled up. A more agree- 
able, or a more instructive one could scarcely be imagined, than a 
chronological biography of the physicians of England, intermixed with 
disquisitions on the state of science at different epochs, and a record 
of the changes which have taken place in prescriptions. The 
fashionable theories which have agitated the sick world, would be 
a sterapers subject of comment ; and the erroneous and absurd pre- 
judices which have been entertained respecting the nature of disease, 
might throw light upon many notions of the same kind still in force. 
In perusing this and other works on the history of pharmacy and sur- 
gery, the most striking phenomenon is the modernuess of any reason- 
able medical ideas; and when compared with late discoveries, the 
excessive absurdity of tenets that were uviversally agreed upon ‘as 
fixed truths. A philosophical mind might be well employed in pointing 
out the causes which have retarded the progress of a science, in 
which - most valued possession of humanity—life—is so intimately 
concerned. 


—_—_—_—_—_—__—— 


MEMOIRS OF LOUIS XII, AND FRANCIS I. 
BY P, L. REDERER. 
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he discover the advancing and retreating boundaries of the constitution 
or not; for a privilege secured or invaded, is narrated with equal 
indifference by a French historian—it is out of his line; and if he 
mention the fact, it is casually as he would allude to an eclipse or an 
earthquake. “If by a History of France, (observes M. Roederer in 
his opening chapter,) we mean the private history of her kings, a 
detail of the royal power, of the wars and treaties which have ex- 
tended or reduced the French territory, we have many histories of 
France. If we mean by the phrase, the history of the nobles and of 
the principal public bodies, joined to that of the French territory, 
of the royal power, and of the persons of the kings, the whole inter- 
mixed with common-place about the arts, agriculture, commerce, 
science, letters, the fine arts, manners, (or rather the increase or 
decrease of civilization,) even in this sense we have many histories 
of France; or, at least, many historical sketches, written in different 
styles, and on different principles. But if by a History of France we 
mean a History of the French—of the French nation or people, of this 
great and flourishing society, which some consider as the descendants 
of a herd of slaves, and which they pride themselves upon regarding 
with a contempt, occasioned by its supposed derivation—of this society 
which has been oppressed, no doubt, but never enslaved ; and, above 
all, never servile—which having freed itself, by its own strength, from 
an insolent dominion, freed also its monarchs—which has devoted 
itself to sciences, arts, commerce—which has appointed for itself laws, 
magistrates, armies, finances, a representation—which has secured 
its own independence, and caused its rights to be respected by domestic 
and foreign opposers, in defeats as well as in triumphs—a body which 
unites every species of talent, wit, learning, force, courage—which 
provides for its own interest, suffices for every thing—even for its 
glory. If by a History of France we mean the history of this 
nation, I dissemble not in saying, that we have no history of France.” 
—p. 3. 

We quite agree with our author in this conclusion, paradoxical as 
it may seem; and we might almost engage to prove, that antecedent 
to the Revolution, a history of the French nation could. not exist. 
Sach a proceeding would have been, to say the least of it, suspicious 
in the eyes of the court to which a French author looked for support ; 
and the people, romantic in their loyalty, identifying their glory with 
the renown of their monarchs, and careless of rights, except when 
roused by Spear oppression, were ill-prepared to encourage a work 
of this kind. The vigilant spirit of constitutional jealousy, the nolle 
leges mutari, which renders the dry details of parliamentary or legal 
proceeding, matter of inquiry and of interest to an English public, 
had no place with them. An Englishman is proud of his constitution. 
A Frenchman (before the Revolution at least) was proud of his king. 
If the reigning monarch were unpopular, still the nation could boast of 
his fathers ; and Henry Quatre, with his loves, and his wars, and _ his 
“ petit panache blanc,” was a theme on which every Frenchman 
delighted to dwell, as an old steward does on his master. Can it be 
wondered, for such readers, that history condescended to treat of 
and mistresses only and throw the welfare of millions aside, as “ a 
very light thing?” M. Roederer ascribes this to an indiscreet 
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imitation of the ancients, and deviates into a little mysticism about 
former times, “ when a small number of men lorded it at once, over 
men and things,” as opposed to modern times, “ in whith men and 
things govern together!”—p. 5. We were not before aware of this 
progressive encroachment of the material world; we would have 
posterity look to it, or the “ things” will by and by govern the men. 
But a word with M. Reederer about the ancient historians. They 
narrated external and palpable facts, as the ancient zoologists 
described only the exterior appearance and habits of animals, and for 
the same reason; they were in the infancy of political, as they were 
of physiological science, and therefore, it would be unreasonable to 
expect from them more than a statement of obvious facts. We may 
imitate them, if we choose, in the description of battles and plagues, 
orations and heroes, but in the plan of our history we go beyond them ; 
we write not of men, but of man—not of the progress of an army or 
of an empire; but of civilization, arts, commerce, knowledge, and 
freedom. We may be said to imitate the ancients even here, in the 
choice of an object, the noblest which presents itself, the most im- 
portant and the most interesting to the reader. The mistake of the 
French historians was that of their dramatic writers ; they imitated 
the letter instead of imbibing the spirit. Voltaire, indeed, was 
desirous of improving upon them; and he complains of Tacitus for 
not informing him of the rights of the senate, the forces of the empire, 
manners, customs, &c. “ I find nothing of all this in Tacitus ;” and 
what, it may be asked in return, would Tacitus find in the “ Siécle de 
Louis Quatorze?” ‘The rights of the people? No; the forces of the 
empire? Yes, as the revenue of Louis and his private household. 
Manners and customs? . By all means the manners; that is of the 
king and his court, nothing more. The desolation of provinces, the 
distress of the people, all is told, according to the strictness of epic 
poetry, inasmuch as it has to do with the hero—as far as it affects his 
glory or nerves. 

M. Reederer remarks, that “ where the history of the kings has 
been written without regard to that of the nation, it has also been 
unfaithfully written; and this must be the case, even where there is 
no wilful perversion. A king is a machine for a particular purpose; 
his actions are, or ought to be, for some specific benefit to his people ; 
and the historian who attempts to describe them, or to estimate his 
worth without regarding this object, is like an ignorant man describing 
an engine. He sees a great power at work, much advancing and re- 
treating, of which he knows nothing, and if he be so inclined, he calls 
ita glorious engine. The machine may do its business badly after all, 
but that he never inquires—there is power, and noise, and smoke— 
something is done, and that is sufficient. ‘ The point to discuss in 
the history of a king,” our author justly, “ is to know how he 
exercised his authority. ty is a relation between the prince and 
his people: history is to tell how the prince that she offers to our 
notice has exercised it; how the nation flourished under his reign; 
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measure the merit of princes; the historian who admits of another 
betrays his duty, or does not know it.”—p. 6. 

Louis XII. is instanced as an excellent prince, deprived of his fame 
by the false estimates of a series of courtly historians. “ For three 
centuries,” says M. Reederer, they have rendered to his memory only 
cold and equivocal homage; the feeble tributes that have been paid 
to it, are such as cannot be refused to ordinary virtue, to good actions, 
without difficulty or merit; and they seem always to be granted with 
that sort of patronage, which the mind, in token of its own superiority, 
js pleased to bestow on well-meaning simplicity. Varillas has pro- 
nounced, that his mind was not penetrating; “ but this fault,” says he, 
“was repaired by the sweetness and the insinuating manner with which 
he gained the hearts of his people.” Thomas assures us, that he wanted 
the dignity of talents and of greatactions. Duclos considers him very 
inferior to Louis XI. Garnier does not think him on a par with great 
kings. Condillac will not allow him the qualities of a great prince; 
he ranges him with those who, for want of information, have never been 
able to execute any thing useful to society. Mably pronounces that, 
“ being endowed with inferior talents, experience even could not make 
him a great man.” We have heard—who has not !—of experience 


making fools wise; but we should never have suspected this sage 
instructress of making great men. Mr. Mably, it seems, has a different 
“ experience,” and was disappointed accordingly; but we return to 
our list. Voltaire, and the President Hénault, reproach Louis XII. 
with parsimony, the fault of a little soul and a trifling mind ; and 
Voltaire absolutely decrees, that “ he was neither a hero, nor a great 


politician.” Bold indeed is the attempt to defend him against such a 
host of authorities ; but the title of “ Father of his People,” is some 
shield, it is even some proof of talent—a weak prince could never 
deserve it: besides, as M. Roederer remarks, “there is neither true 
talent, nor true virtue in a prince, [we should say, in a man,] except 
by the intimate union of both. It is doing too much honour to mere 
goodnature, to raise it to the rank of the virtues; and it is degrading 
virtue too much to suppose it compatible with weakness, Enough has 
already been said of Louis XIL. if it be possible for a man of inferior 
mind to merit his title: let us search for the truth; let us examine 
the facts. The character of Louis XII. has been deduced from his 
reverses in Italy, joined to the facility that times and circumstances 
are supposed to have offered for the prosperity of his internal 
arrangements.”—p. 11. 

M. Reederer might have found it difficult to defend the “ Father of 
his People ” from the charge of wasting their blood in search of military 
glory and useless conquest at Naples: fortunately this is no of the 
accusation—a few more such glorious blunders, and Louis XII. would - 
have rivalled Louis le Grand! “ We must blame him,” says Hénault, 
“ for having endangered his affairs by an ill-contrived economy.” Rare 
vice of kings! where has it hidden its head from the beams of the 


Holy Alliance? “ He was called * th People,” 
Voltaire, “ and the heroes with whens Frines saoeailial ad abe 


have called him their father, if, imposing the ry taxes, 
he had preserved Italy, repress the Owing, pabeoured, Wotaie® 
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repulsed the English, &c.” Was this all that was necessary for the 
success of his arms, for the success of that expedition in which Louis 
had engaged with ardour, and to which he had pledged his personal 
fame? We dare not say that, as a politician he committed no fault ; 
but we do say that it was a magnanimous fault, and one that may 
well be compared to the virtues of others, and take rank amongst 
them. 

Besides this “ head and front of the offence,” we are told of five 
capital faults committed by Louis in his Italian wars. They are all 
cited from Machiavel, supported by Hénault, and we think very well 
answered in the memoirs in question. One trait is too characteristic 
to be overlooked. The French king is blamed for not having re- 
moved the principal men in the districts he conquered ; “ because,” 
says Machiavel very properly, “ slight offences leave the means of 
revenge, and the attack should be made so as to preclude the possi- 
bility of a retort.” Would it be possible to prescribe a murder in 
more courtly terms? In good set terms, and yet a bloody rogue ;” 
and as Louis practised not this royal mode of removal, all good poli- 
ticians must blame him. When will men leave these juggling tricks 
and believe that the path of public and private honour is the straight 
line to wisdom and to success? ‘The more the subject is studied, the 
more clear it is, that the interest of one is the interest of all; how 
long, we ask, will it remain on the books, that there is something to 
be gained by overreaching a rival? Surely the day will come, when 
national jealousies, commercial restrictions, and crooked policy, shall 
be done away with and scorned by common consent! We are not 
visionary enough to expect it in our own time; but the tide of infor- 
mation and science will sweep them away. Principles and elements 
have been discovered which may require ages to apply them to practice ; 
but their working is sure. They will unravel the mysteries of political 
science with the universality and simplicity with which the Newtonian 
principle of gravitation has solved all the seeming anomalies of matter ; 
there will lie the Machiavel plots and state tricks of kings, with the 
cycle and epicycle, the concentric spheres, one mass of discarded 
folly, swept from the stage of the world; museum of mysteries for 
rt antiquarian or the philosopher, who would tell what man has 

en? 

With these views, for the future we are by no means pleased at the 
retrograde there has been in the past. Our author labours to prove 
that the constitution, as claimed in our time, is identical with the 
constitution of France under Louis XTI.; that the Revolution of 1789 
was in fact a restoration of rights already enjoyed in 1498, and con- 
sequently, that after a lapse of three centuries, the tiers état has 
barely recovered the it had lost. For our part, we are erceed- 
ingly sorry to hear it! The rights of a nation, or of that best 
part of a nation, the people, are not to be claimed as mere prescrip- 
tive rights; they do not require to be proved like the title deeds of an 
estate, they are the natural indefensible birthright of man, his una- 
lienable right to enjoy the fruits of his labour, and to protect him- 
self by what safeguards he | rage Bs an, ad le = re 

: his own sake, he is con place executive 

claim by its age 
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is the test of experience. “ Our rights,” we say, “ have descended 
from our fathers, and we will maintain them;” and we say well. Our 
constitution has been tried, and we have found it a barrier to regal 
oppression and factious caprice; we have found in it the firmness 
which resists causeless innovation, and the elasticity which accommo- 
dates it to the progressive improvement of mankind, and therefore 
we are ready to cement it with our blood. It is not because we trace 
Magna Charta and the Habeas Corpus act to our fathers that they are 
good; they would be as good and as much our sacred rights if they 
had been the institution of yesterday; but we should not be equally 
sure that they would answer their purpose, and therefore, we should 
not regard them with the same affectionate veneration and esteem. 
The French constitution was good under Louis XII.; why did it not 
last? The answer is plain; because it did not provide resistance 
enough to a tyrant. Here then is an experiment which has been tried 
and has failed; and instead of wishing to see it exactly repeated, we 
anxiously ask what defects can be remedied, how may it best be im- 
rroved ¢ 

? At the epoch, which our author is whimsically pleased to style the 
revolytion of the fifteenth century, the indirect weight of the people 
was great. Noble names flourished on the rolls, but the preponderance 
of property, even of landed property, was on the side of the tiers état. 
Theirs was the capital which cultivated estates, theirs the labour of 
the artist, the rich produce of commerce, domestic and foreign, and 
theirs the talent and worth of the nation. “ They alone had the re- 
quisite capacity to exercise agriculture, the arts, navigation, and 
commerce; nor was this all. The intellectual faculties developed by 
the cultivation of the arts, soon stretched to the learned professions: 
would you have a physician, a tutor, a spiritual director, you must 
look for him in the tiers état.”—p, 63. The political importance of 
this body followed of course. “ They had the sole claim to it,” says 
M. Reederer, “as holding the mass of the property, [dangerous 
doctrine! ] and they alone had information sufficient to use it.” The 
end, in spite of the adage, is no better than the beginning. If the 
sole object of legislation were to protect property, property only should 
be represented, and political economists only should sit in debate ; 
bat if the personal freedom and individual protection of man be (as 
they undoubtedly ought) the first object, man is the subject of poli- 
tical representation, and a sound mind is abundantly competent to 
legislate this most important point. The nobility of France were no 
doubt as little qualified for the exercise of political rights as any body 
of men that could be selected ; but the principle is not to be allowed 
in favour of the particular instance; Mr. erer and the tiers état 
are not to turn Tories upon it. Much power was vested at this time in 
the corporations of flourishing towns; they had their municipal pri- 
vileges of various kinds, officers chosen by themselves for the admi- 
nistration of justice, and a considerable force to proteet it. ‘The 
armies were not only composed of the commons, but in great measure 
under their influence; and from the time of Charles VII. even the 
companies of horse were rarely commanded by nobles. “ He was not 
a noble, that Blanchard, who forced the of England to treat 
with Rouen, already surrendered by its unworthy commander: he 
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was not of the nobility, that great citizen, who declared the men im- 
pregnable though the town should be taken; who having been excepted 
from the articles of capitulation and marching to execution, replied 
to a friend who advised him to ransom himself, “ I have no money, 
and if I had, I would not hinder an Englishman from dishonouring 
himself.” —p. 73. 

It would refresh our very souls to give the author’s comparison of 
the deeds of those who were, and were not, of the noblesse; but we 
pass to his statement of constitutional rights enjoyed at this time. 
“ It is authentically proved,—First, That at the end of the fifteenth 
and the beginning of the sixteenth century, the great alone, (and by 
‘the great’ we are to understand the lords of vast domains, or the pos- 
sessors of great offices under the crown,) and mot the nobles furnished 
in the political constitution, a separate class; that the nobles without 
“ seignerie” were confounded with the tiers état ; and that in the states- 
general assembled during the great discussion, the lords acknow- 
ledged or named by the king formed a distinct chamber, as at the 
present time, the chamber of peers. Secondly, That, at that time, 
the deputies of the three ecclesiastical orders, noble or not, were 
elected indiscriminately and without fixed proportion amongst the 
members of each order in the common assemblies, as #.isnow. Thirdly, 
That all the deputies, of whatever order they might be, were considered 
as representatives, not of a particular interest of an order or of a 
body, but of the common interest, as itis now. Fourthly, That the 
deliberations were to be in common amongst all the deputies of the 
national assembly, as it is now. Fifthly, That the voices were to be 
reckoned by number, and not by order, and without distinction of 
orders, as it is now. Sixthly, That the taxes te be lawfully raised must 
be sanctioned by those who were to pay them, asit is now. Seventhly, 
That the necessity of consent resulted from the right of property in- 
herent in every Frenchman, as it is now. Eighthly, That the assembly 
of deputies had a right to take cognizance of the wants of the state 
in order to proportion to them their contributions, as itis now. Ninthly, 
That the subsidy was not to be granted for a perpetuity, but for a 
limited time, as itis now. 'Tenthly, That the states were to be periodi- 
cally assembled, or adjourned to a fixed time for the proroguing or 
suspending, diminishing or increasing taxation, as it is now. If it 
result from the documents that remain to us of 1467 and of 1484, 
that these principles were then professed by the states and avowed by 
the court, it will be I think incontestable, that the rights of the 
nation were as completely out of doubt as at present; that if they 
were not established with as many precautions, or protected by as 
powerful guarantees, they were at all events as solemnly acknow- 
ledged.”—Vol. i. pp. 91, 92. 

We sincerely hope this will be evident to the eyes of the nobility, 
that they may respect the constitution as ancient, and sympathise with 
it as lately “restored.” The first of the articles stated above is 
confirmed by the circumstance, that the twenty-six peers (or lords) 
on the left hand of the king (we speak of the meeting of the states 
in 1484) did not take pa their blood, but by their peerages, 
which made a perceptible d ce in the order of arrangement, 
The second is verified in a remarkable manner by the speech of Jean 
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de Rely, who was ordered to reply to the chancellor in the name of 
the commons. He desires that he may not be accused of presumption 
in undertaking to speak “ for and in the name of this very noble 
assembly, in which there are so many worthy prelates, so many chi- 
valric nobles and valiant knights, &c.” It is further supported as 
relates to the bishops, by the circumstance that in some affair touching 
the honour of the Pope, the dispute ran so high, “ that the bishops 
were about to be compelled to leave the assembly;” for which we 
quote Garnier’s words. The sixth article, which is one of the most 
important, is founded, in part, on a memorial in which the states set 
forth, that “ the people of France are ready to assist the king in 
all ways which shall be advised by the three states assembled, after 
they shall have been duly informed of the affairs of the said lord 
the king.” They require “ that it shall be communicated to the 
states what monies are necessary for the maintenance of warriors, for 
pensions, &c.;” and they demand that “ for the future, according to 
the natural franchise of France, and the doctrine of St. Louis, neither 
aids nor subsidies be imposed or exacted, without first assembling the 
states, to show the cause and necessity, and that the three orders 
may give their consent.” 

During the minority of Charles VIII. this memoir was presented, 
and the whole transaction is exceedingly worthy of notice. The ac- 
counts which were thus called for were produced and found incorrect. 
The states propose a smaller subsidy; the chancellor harangues on 
the deterioration of money. At last he unluckily adds, that “ the 
king has had cause and reason to maintain the taxes as he had 
found them.” These words were sufficient to throw the deputies into 
a most violent confusion. “ What!” says one, the king has had 
cause and reason to maintain the taxes ; he may then impose 300,000 
livres, besides the 1,200,000 which the states have granted! he 
may impose double, treble!” The deputies are divided, and after 
much discussion, they grant “ as a gift only and for two years,” the 
1,200,000 ; and item, “ for this once only, and without precedent to 
be therefrom deduced, in consequence of his majesty’s new and joyous 
accession,’ they add the 300,000 livres in question ; always providing 
nevertheless, that their orator, Masselin, shall protest against the 
chancellor’s speech, and against the whole course of the affair from 
beginning to end. Which he accordingly performs; and the king by 
some accident not being present, he yet cries aloud, warning him of 
“the destructive counsellors who besiege the ear of princes, and of 
hollow precipices under their feet; who tell them that they are all- 
powerful, and that their will is the supreme rule of justice.”” The Duke 
of Bourbon and the rest of the counsel were present. at this admonition. 
The subsidy was accepted, with a condition of convening the states 
in two years; and the chancellor made an apology for the Duke of 
Bourbon and the orator of the counsel, who had been betrayed into 
— ay og expressions. 

e find the parliament on a very independent footing during the 
reign of Louis XII. One thing, cocamer ei be nt ty that 
the Kings of Franee possessed an undisputed legislative power, while 
the parliament had only a doubtful negative, by ing to register 
royal enactments, This restriction, slight as it was, never been 
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fully acknowledged before the reign of Louis XII.; and it was dis- 
puted or violated perpetually by his successors. Here was a door for 
oppression, guarded by a cobweb of prerogative! What could be 
hoped, but that the assent of the parliament would be, in all common 
cases, mere matter of form? Here and there an act that was fla- 
grantly inimical might be opposed; but the most watchful jealousy, 
and the most devoted. firmness, would hardly make amends for the 
want of free discussion, before the king’s pleasure was known. In 
case of resolute resistance, the appeal lay to the states-general; but 
the President Hénault declares, that even this important assembly 
had only the voice of remonstrance, and of humble (we beg his pardon,) 
“ trés humble” entreaty. In short, as he elsewhere sums up the 
matter: “ What the king wills, that wills the law!” 

M. Reederer addresses the present generation of his countrymen, 
as holding in deposit the liberty transmitted to them from their 
fathers, and of which they are to render an account to their children. 
It is the single talent, we beseech them not to bury it (as it has been 
buried) in a napkin, but to see that they render it if possible “ with 
usury.” When Louis XII. prophecied that “the great boy would 
soon ruin all,” he confessed that he had left his great work imper- 
fect, and “ the great boy” was .not long in proving it so. The bar- 
riers which “ the Father of his People” had strengthened with his 
own hands, were overthrown without scruple or danger by Fraucis. In 
spite of all former decrees, he spent, borrowed, alienated, and im- 
posed at his fancy, without registered edict or convocation of states. 
Well has M. Reederer proved from the facts, that the character of 
Francis was most unlike the phantom of chivalry so often raised in 
his name. “ Mean, selfish, grovelling, voluptuous, without imagina- 
tion, profligate, cruel, with nothing of the hero but animal courage, 
and nothing of the king but a love of etiquette—these are the ma- 
terials from which historians and poets have compounded the prince 
of gallantry, the flower of knighthood and of arms.” His name is 
allied with the progress of literature, to which he contributed by the 
prohibition of printing, and with the influence of the female sex, for 
which they have little to thank him. He had the singular good fortune 
to acquire a character of frankness, by frustrated maneeuvres, or (as 
our author says) “ because his own tricks deceived nobody, and he 
was himself deceived by all the world.” ‘To complete the illusion, 
he was a courteous knight and tender, because he condemned fo be 
hung, a poor wretch who had jested upon the luxury of the royal 
mistresses! Whatever may have been the polish and sprightliness of 
the French court, we have here the same unbridled ferocity as at 
Caprea, and the gloomy Tiberius would be a better parallel for 
Francis, than the warm-hearted monarch to whom he been so 
often compared. Henry IV. erred as an individual, and could hardly 
be said to err at all as a monarch. Francis made his corrupt and 
unprincipled selfishness the basis of all public and private proceedings. 
Henry loved virtue, protected it, and injured it unwillingly by his 
private example. Francis revelled in depravity ; deliberately cor- 
rupting, .—— the corrupted, till nothing was left in his court 
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the king in gallantry and splendour ;” and in consideration of ac- 
complishments so well befitting his profession, he received from 
Francis nine great benefices!’ Would Henry thus have rewarded the 
imitation of his vices in the sacred person of a minister of religion? 
Would he not even have esteemed the Cardinal for boldly opposing 
them like his favourite Sully (a man who would have been tolerated 
by the pious Francis neither in his court nor his kingdom) ?* 

There is much in the genius of the French nation, to account for 
the undue reputation bestowed upon a gay and splendid tyrant ; much 
in his prowess, and the flourishing state of France in his reign to 
dazzle even an impartial historian; but M. Reederer has shown in the 
instance of Mezerai, what was most probably true of his brother his- 
torians, that they durst not speak the truth. On account of some 
obnoxious remarks in his first attempt, his pension was suddenly 
stopped. ‘The author in distress petitions Colbert—he publishes a 
second edition chastised, and receives half his pension. In a sub- 
sequent letter to the minister of the finances, he protests that his 
work proceeds according to the minister's intention, and to the rules 
by him prescribed. Who was this minister? The agent of a lux- 
urious and despotical monarch, who traced the steps of Francis as far 
as his glory permitted, and thought it the great, the only disgrace 
of a king, to consult the wish of his people. 

The appearance of M. Reederer’s Memoirs is an evidence of the 
improvement which has taken place in his country since the time of 
Louis le Grand. It is no longer necessary for an historian to depend 
upon court patronage, for he has an intelligent and powerful public to 
look to. It is not dangerous to him to describe tyranny, for his ruler 
is not now despotic; nor is it indecorous to stigmatise vice, since it no 
longer “ stalks in high places.” He may trace out the boundaries of 
the constitution, for it is not now treason to hint that there is one; 
and he may ascertain the extent of prerogative, since it is no longer 
heresy to explore the terra firma beyond. Kings may change, another 
Francis may rise, but the nation has cast off her chains; the atten- 
tion of an ardent and intelligent people has been directed to their po- 
litical rights; difficulties will stimulate, opposition will fire them— 
every attack will show some defect in their ramparts, till all be 
complete, and they leave to their children the easier task of guarding 
what they have made perfect. Say that it be not so, that there is no 
human work exempt from its errors—we grant it ; but let the foundation 
be good, let it contain in itself a spring of reform, and petty faults 
which time may discover, will vanish as fast as they rise, serving only 
to keep attention more fixed, and to render the fabric more lasting 
and sure. We are not jealous of our brethren—we rejoice in their 
suc¢ess ; their present constitution has been said to be borrowed from 
ours—we do not yet think it equal to our own, but we trust i¢ will 
be ; we would see them profit by our experience, and in some respects 
even improve upon our plan. If they will not acknowledge the imi- 
tation, we would yet stimulate them to an honourable rivalry, and 
rejoice to see them graft on their crab-tree “ fruits worthy Paradise.” 





* Such was this profligate monarch’s zeal for purity of faith, that he says 
Gaillard) to kill his sors, af if he should be tainted with rookie ical opinions cogaged ( P 
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M. Reederer’s work is not only a symptom of good, it is good in 
itself. It shows an independent, intelligent mind, uniting calm specu- 
lation with the earnestness that the rights and welfare of millions 
should claim, and the anxiety with which it is natural to venture “ per 
ignes, supositos cineri doloso.” Here and there we perceive a little of 
the fancifulness of Montesquieu, a tendency to metaphysical subtlety 
where plain common sense would be more to the purpose ; in short, we 
trace the author home to his country; and with all his merits, he re- 
minds us most forcibly of the “ monarchie temperée par de chansons,” 
when he fles off “ from the weight of some great argument”’ to the 
republic of women, and the form of government therein maintained. 
The subject is treated with such inimitable gravity, so philosophi- 
cally, so politically is it handled, that we are almost cheated into 
a belief of the existence of such a republic. “ It would be difficult,” 
he allows, “ to perceive distinctly the organization of this power,” but 
he assures us “it is ever at work in the state, without confounding 
itself with the other governing powers.” It is distinct, to wit, from 
king, lords, and commons—which is very surprising. “ Women,” 
says he, “ though they submit to the distinctions of fortune, birth, 
authority, do not class themselves by the rank of their brothers, 
husbands, and fathers ; they all acknowledge personal pre-eminences, 
which sport with, and take pleasure in confounding, all ranks. Ac- 
cording to their age and position they receive laws :—from beauty (for 
their dress and manner); from wit and talent (for their instruction, 
or from moral qualities from which they derive their habits of life.) 
Authority is not hereditary amongst them, because beauty and per- 
sonal merit are not. This is rather a democratic republic.””—p. 295. 
Again.—* The different kinds of pre-eminence which women acknow- 
ledge amongst themselves, would produce anarchy if they did not all 
tend to the same end, that is to say, the increase, or preservation of 
the rights of the sex against the usurpations or pretensions of ours.” 
There would, it seems, be no union in the republic, if it were not for 
foreign wars! Very just this, et bien sérieux—we hope none of our 
readers are reminded of the Commonwealth of the Pismires. But 
we come now to the “ grand empire,” the empire of fashion. “ Beauty 
and youth excited by the desire of pleasing, have given to external 
charms an infinite variety and novelty; they have erected [he should 
have said fownded] the empire of fashion, and the great support of 
this empire is ridicule.” Its extent is great, for “ by fashion the 
exercise the rights of the republic over the men of the monarchy, an 
over the monarchical system; they command, they recompense, by 
fashion ; they forbid, they punish, by ridicule.”—p. 296. Ridicule 
has moreover a power of excommunication :—but for further particu- 
lars we refer to M. Roederer himself; assuring our readers, that if 
they find-here and there a “chanson,” they will not fail of finding 
also much acute remark and important matter of fact. 
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ANDREWS’S JOURNEY IN SOUTH AMERICA, 


Journey from Buenos Ayres through the Provinces of Cordova, Tucuman, and 
Salta, to Potosi; thence by the Deserts of Caranja to Arica; and subsequently to 
Santiago de Chili aud Coquimbo ; undertaken on behalf of the Chilian and Peruvian 
Mining Association, in the years 1825-26. By Captain Andrews, late Commander of 
H.C.S. Windham. London, Murray. 1827. 2 Vols. 12mo. 


Tue very eutertaining and instructive works of Mr. Miers and of 
Captain Head gave us a copious account of the route from Buenos 
Ayres over the Pampas and across the Andes, and of a principal part 
of Chili. Captain Andrews describes the country to the north of the 
Pampas, the provinces of the Union, and extends his observations 
into Peru; and also beyond the Andes into Chili. ‘The conclusions 
drawn from the earlier works, and the later one of Captain Andrews, 
are different. It would appear both from Miers and Head, that the 
views of the English on the mines of Chili were altogether visionary ; 
and with respect to those of other South American countries, extremely 
deceptive ; it may, indeed, be inferred from their opinions, that the 
projects of the British companies were altogether a useless and unpro- 
fitable intrusion. The gains of the South American mines are said by 
them to be hardly earned by a never ending toil, which the natives only 
can endure, and for which they are content with scanty pay ; that it is an 
affair of time and vigilance which will not admit of the employment of 
an extensive capital ; that the South Americans, as soon as political 
troubles thoroughly subside, are quite sufficient for the satisfactory 
working of their own possessions. Up to a certain point Captain 
Andrews agrees with his predecessors: it is an opinion entertained by 
them all, that the sending out of European miners is absurd and fruit- 
less ; that the native mode of working is perhaps, all things consi- 
dered, the best; and that the sending ont large establishments of 
miners and a great apparatus of machinery is the height of folly; and 
that expectations of enormous returns for small advances are calculated 
to injure and deceive all such as embrace them. Captain Andrews 
however is of opinion, that highly advantageous opportunities pre- 
sented themselves on his route for the profitable employment of capital 
if judiciously disposed; and that the sudden abandonment of the 
schemes entertained by the mining companies was as rash as their 
original formation had been ill founded and ill arranged. Captain 
Head, in his voyage of discovery, found all barren: Captain Andrews, 
on the contrary, is probably too sanguine in his estifmation of the 
various works which he examined. By the “ Rough Notes” of the 
former the speculator would be driven to despair; by the Journal of 
the latter he would be induced to remodel his views, and recommence 
his plans upon a better foundation. We cannot help agreeing that 
Head’s Rough Notes bear strong marks of being written r the 
influence of prejudice, while the work of Andrews is undoubtedly 
tinged with the goodnatured enthusiasm and excitability of his 
character. That however he is to be listened to, is proved by a fact 
which he states in his preface. Captain Head’s account of the mines 
of St. Pedro Nolasco would certainly indispose a speculator from 
making any attempts upon them ; and yet Captain Andrews produces 
satisfactory testimony that the favourable opinion he has always 
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expressed of them is well founded. These mines are now worked by 
a Mr. Bunster, who has already got ores that will give him 400,000 
dollars. This information is given in a loose and imperfect manner; 
but still sufficient is said to show, that the result is such as Captain 
Head could never have anticipated. Mr. Bunster works with native 
miners. 

In his estimation of South American character, Captain Andrews 
is as disposed to look on the bright side as in the case of the mineral 
productions of the same country ; a fact which will be apparent in the 
sketch we propose to take of his operations in the course of his long 
aud interesting journey. 

It is illustrative of the temper of mind in which the majority of 
the associations at that time raging in England acted, that Captain 
Andrews started on his distant and arduous expedition at a few hours’ 
notice. He had spent but a small part of one day with his principals, at 
four in the afternoon he received his written instructions, and at seven 
he was in the mail for Falmouth. This rivals the modern veni, vidi, 
vici expedition—the shipping the army to Portugal, which was made 
the subject of the eloquent boast of the late lamented premier. 

Captain Andrews, it appears, had commanded a ship belonging to 
the East India Company. All the qualifications which that station 
implies he seems to possess, such as goodnature, activity, and a 
knowledge of the points of the compass: we know not what other 
claims he had to his post of mineral scout, neither can we judge how 
he performed his task. His zeal is evident, and he seems to have 
aoe liked by such society as the objects of his mission threw in 

is way. 

Our voyager made the land of the American continent on the 19th 
March, 1825. His arrival is recorded and commented on in an 
amusing manner, and in a style rather more ambitious than is usual 
with him. The picture, however, is evidently drawn from life; and it 
is to be remembered, that the writer himself may have ieee the 
part of the skipper, which he seems so well to understand. 

“‘ Who has not experienced the unutterable pleasure of making land, after 
being two or three months at sea?—who that has crossed the great, ‘ dark 
heaving,’ and, to the voyager’s mind, interminable deep, wearied by the 
perpetual uniformity of scene, and cribbed within the scanty room a vessel 
affords, and has not exulted at the first glimpse of the shore? It is like a 
resurrection from the dead. Then follow anticipations of the com ve 
independence, pleasure, and luxury which the land has in store. » 80 
situated, has not been animated at the prospect in a manner none but those 


who feel it can tell ? 
“ But this sensation of delight is not confined alone to the passenger un- 


accustomed to a sea life; the ship’s p23 tA veh in it, from the 
captain who hails the boy at the mast- to inquire how the land bears, 
to the i d ae ge ey eee ae eee 
agping at the ~ sharing sa 

os ay Se m those who have nat been at sea 
on the passengers, it seems to act a contagion, causing 
aberration of intellect. Some mount the rigging, try van ype 
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letters, to be ready for the first boat that may come along side, though a 
moment's reflection might convince him that the following day would be time 
enough to make his preparations for the pu . This excitement havin 

somewhat abated, the next object which fixed the general attention on inet 
our vessel was the agility of the skipper, who mounted to the mast-head 
(having his spy-glass slung over his shoulders) with a most grave and im- 
portant alacrity, and was followed by a steady sailor close at his heels, a sort 
of naval aid-de-camp. Now he is seen to cross the top sail yard, and ex- 
amine with scrupulous exactness the prominences of the shore, inquiring of the 
officer on deck how his glass bears with reference to the most remarkable 
points of observation. gen bay! satisfied himself, he descends, and with 
an air of self-importance, marked by a silence characteristic of his profound 
professional knowledge, mysteriously declines answering any of the questions 
of his lubberly passengers—questions certainly not of the most lucid cha- 
racter at the distance the vessel is from the land—* Did you see any houses? 
Any people on horseback? Any cattle grazing?” To all these he preserves 
an awful silence ; kicks over the wisest of the animals on deck, the poor dog, 
that to attract his notice has jumped on the quarter deck carronade, and 
impedes his approach to the binnacle; he hurries on to the compass, and 
finally bolts down the companion ladder. He is quickly followed by his anxious 
passengers, helter-skelter. They close surround him as he sets off the ship's 
position upon his weather-beaten chart, and finds its exact distance from the 
nearest promontory. Now he breaks his mysterious silence, orders a glass 
of wine or grog to be brought him, and after drinking the healths of 
his passengers, but not until then, acquaints them that his reckoning by 
lunar observation is exact within a mile, and by chronometer, three miles 
and a half, east or west of truth, asit happens to be. No one present doubts 
the accuracy of his statement ; few are aie, or, if able, willing to dispute 
the question. ‘The expected laudatory observations upon his seaman- 
ship follow. Gratulations, numerous and warm, overflow. e sly ones 


begin to reiterate the most complimentary phrases on the oe seaman- 


ship and skill of their chief, which has so successfully brought them to the 
happy termination of their voyage. The skipper’s good humour and self- 
consequence keep pace with each other ; for skippers, as well as princes, are 
susceptible of flattery. He orders his steward in consequence to sound the 
wine-lockers for some rare old wine, which he will have it believed has been 
concealed there for a long time, like a hidden treasure. He now swallows 
a second glass, and hastens upon deck, anxious to be correct about the 
bearing of the shore. In the interim all past feuds and contests with him 
on the passage are fergotten. His wine is drank, as well as his health, with 
united acclamation, and announced to him in due form on his return below. 
For the honour he has received he is now most graciously pleased to express 
his gratitude, and furthermore condescends to acquaint his auditory that he 
has the porgaet of landing them all well, with his best wishes and hopes 
towards them, on the following day. This latter information recals the erring 
senses of the most sanguine to the necessity of adjusting matters for another 
night. Their apparel is now restored to the trunks by those who were just 
before a little too certain of treading immediately upon terra firma. The 
morning dawns, but alas! to the rueful disappointment of all, the shore is 
ont of sight. The wind which wafted th 
e eve 


steward to 
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storing equanimity, soon removes the gloom from the countenances of all ; 
and the uncertainties and disappointments of /and-making, furnish a conso- 
lation, and afford an ample theme of discourse to beguile the time, until 
its hoped for re-appearance, which it is anticipated cannot be long.”—Vol. i. 
pp. 2—9. 

Captain Andrews touches but lightly on the state of Buenos Ayres ; 
but though he says less than others, the indications we find of the 
strength and activity of its government, and of the spirit and in- 
dustry of its people, are particularly encouraging. The following 
brief description refers to a point of time preceding the war between 
Buenos Ayres and Brazil; which it is to be feared may have made 
some change :— 

“* The province of Buenos Ayres has been calculated to contain a popula- 
tion of 120,000 persons exclusive of the Indians, including whom it has 
been estimated at from 240 to 250,000. This estimate seems, from a recent 
statement by Don Ygnacio Nuiiez, to be extremely wide of the truth. If 
onemight judge, however, from the indication afforded by a large extent of 
ground, covered with long ranges of streets, growing suburbs, and a pretty 
dense population, principally occupied in commerce, it would be sup 
that the city alone contained a population approximating ‘to the first-mentioned 
numbers.* The activity and bustle in the city itself is very considerable, and 
announces it to be a place prospering ony under the controul of its inde- 
pendent and liberal government, which has diminished to a very trifling sum 
the old exactions, in the shape of duties, and abrogated the interdictory and 
— edicts of the Spanish government. The consequences of this are seen 
and felt in the liquidation of the national debt. Economy and order are pre 
served in all departments of the government, with , eo —— No smug- 
gling takes place, for it is not worth while; and monkishness and bigotry 

ave declined. The good effect is visible in the cheerfulness and spirit of 
the people, who show an independance and freedom as creditable to their 
progress in liberty and knowledge, as it is agreeable to an Englishman to 
witness.” —Vol. i. pp. 1S—15. 

At Buenos Ayres Captain Andrews found that several agents for the 
purchase of mines had the start of him; and that it was necessary to 
make all possible haste. At Buenos Ayres itself, he found the mining 
fever raging ; and that formidable rivals had been sent out all over 
the United Provinces, to secure the mines for a monopoly in that city. 
These agents the captain found before him every where; and where 
they had not entirely anticipated him, they made him pay dear for 
the advantages he secured a promise of. Cordova is distant from 
Buenos Ayres about five hundred miles; part of the route lay across 
the Pampas, and the rest through a jungle which extends all the way 
to Cordova. The route through the Pampas gives Mr. Andrews an 
opportunity of learning something more of the Gauchos, of whom we 
have lately heard so much: the following anecdotes are not mentioned 
by the other writers :— 


“ Among the anecdotes and customs of the Gauchos which Captain Head 


has recorded, the following do not . The boots of the are 
formed of the ham and part of the leg-skin of a colt, taken reeking from 


* “ Sefior Nufiez rates the population, but without any specification of Indians— 
The City at Peer eresecreereseseees 81,136 ; 
Country. cccsesccvvccscvececvesece 82,080 








Being only an entire population of »... 163,216,” 
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the mother, which is said to be sacrificed for the sole purpose, just at that 
time of bearing, when the hair has not begun to grow. At this stage the 
skin strips off easily, and is very white and beautiful in texture and appear- 
ance. The ham forms the calf of the boot, the hock easily adapts itself 
to the heel, and the leg above the fetlock constitutes the foot ; the whole 
making a neat and elegant half-boot, with an aperture sufficient for the great 
toe to project through. This toe is the only part of the foot the Guacho 

laces in the stirrup, following the practice of some of the tribes of Asiatic 
nl in this respect. With constant use this member becomes a power- 
ful security to the body, fully equal to the service. of the European foot. 


The stirrup is made of a piece of horn, or tough wood, generally isngn- 
t use, 
















by means of a noose fixed to the end of a rod. While riding at a gallop, 
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Arrived at Cordova, our author immediately occupied himself with 
his mission, and had the mortification of finding that the agents of 
the company at Buenos Ayres had a grant of the mines of Cordova 
for nine years: but the captain observes, that as this grant was not 
exclusive, he succeeded in securing for his principals the rich veins of 
Rioja and Catamarca. He also entered into some negotiations for a 
part of the celebrated Famatina mine, but seems to have been out- 
witted by some South American chicanery—the grand charaeteristic 
of the inhabitants of the newly emancipated continent. Our author 
takes occasion to give some account of the Famatina mineral district, 
which, as it must interest a great number of individuals in this country, 
we shall quote. | 


“‘ At the the distance of thirty-five leagues from Rioja, stands the cele- 
brated mountain ridge of este It is exceeding] rich in ores, and that 
portion, the outline of which is known, extends at the most moderate cal- 
culation, fourteen leagues in length, by ten or twelve in breadth, according 
to the computation of the inhabitants, and judging from the partial explo- 
ration they have yet made of its enormous mass. Perhaps not one-hundredth 
part is yet aarey known. This mountains full of metallic veins of va- 
rious kinds. The least vein worked, produces from six to twenty marks they 

y 


considered it labour thrown away to work veins that would not produce from 
thirty to five hundred. All mining operations being liable to vicissitude, the 
roprietors, who have always been deficient in capital, have been constantly 


ment, Oh Oo teiens eae machinery, and very much wanting in 


metallurgical knowledge. 
very Greatly the profits they might otherwise make. 


mountain of Famatina there is and cattle ; 
and, four or five leagues distant in the re etiites ane ng several 
thousand inhabitants. The streams outer it polenta soeld yw 


a3 ** Cazon of fifty quintals.” 
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establishment of numerous mills and engines for the pulverization of the 
metallic ores ; and would render productive what is now mere waste, re« 
turning from that even no trivial profit. The transport of metals or goods 
to the city is made by the inhabitants, carrying their loads over fifteen leagues 
of rugged, rocky ground, notwithstanding it may be avoided by a road 
further to the right of their present route ; longer it is true, but consisting 
entirely of level land, in fact only crossing the plains. It is said, that the 
resent road might be made 5 yo | good were proper methods adopted ; 
ut of the practicability of this, I of course no opportunity of forming 
a very correct judgment. ' 

« The vast chain of this mineral elevation consists of numerous mountain 
ridges, each containing veins of different metallic ores. In the centre of these 
ridges, towers over all, that from whence rises the summit of the Nevado, 
or showy mountain,* so called from its rocky peak being crowned in eternal 
snow. I could not learn that any one had ever attempted to ascend it. The 
length of the ridge of the Nevado is at least fifty leagues, perhaps more. 

“ Peasants qualified (inhabitants of the mountain of Potosi), who were 
working the mines here, being puzzled at the variety of the ores they met 
with, the indications varying, and many of the mineral substances being 
wholly unknown to them, confined themselves to raising gold and silver 
only, under the customary appearances these metals bore. Of other mineral 
appearances they were ignorant, from their utter want of the scientific know- 
ledge necessary to discover their nature and value. It is highly probable 
that metals, the qualities of which are wholly unknown, exist in this extra~ 
ordinary district—metals that, until the country is explored by sound mine-~ 
magne, the natives of Europe can never imagine to exist. The ores known 
to the native miners, are styled plomo ronco, rosicler, lisa, paco, azufrado, 
anilado, &c. ; and every one of these in its kind, offers many varieties. Plomo 
ronco, is silver anet with lead; paco, brown oxide of iron and native 
silver ; rosicler, red or rose coloured ore ; lisa, lead ore and sulphur, &c. &c. 
The first settlers in the country, in a petition addressed to Philip II. stated 
that they had built a town near a mountain, containing gold, silver, quick- 
silver, and copper. Among other privileges they begged an exemption from 
paying duties called cobo y quinto, for five years, on acceunt of the t 
expenses they alleged they had incurred, in discovering and setting these 
mines to work. ‘Ita that the king did not think fit to grant their 
prayer, which doubtless put a stop to their further exertions.”—Vol. i. pp. 

2—57. 


The inhabitants of Cordova were in high spirits at the contest which 
appeared to be going on for the purchase of their possessions ; and 
every successive agent that arrived was welcomed as the bringer of all 
good things. Cordova contains about nine or ten thousand inhabitants, 
and enjoys many natural advantages of position: the province is 
federally united to Buenos Ayres, and is at present under a sort of 
military government. Cordova ‘was an episcopal see; and the 
cathedral is an imposing edifice, built in the Moorish Gothic style of 
Old Spain. This city, a-strong hold of the church, but now, though 
convents and monasteries of various orders exist, this profession, as 
all over the United Provinces, seems to have fallen into the utmost 
contempt. During Captain Andrews's stay at Cordova, a bishop of 
La Paz, who had expelled from Peru, passed through in his way 
this high feadAtaney, to poses the axplcing teopech for 

i i h > to revive . respect . 
The most imposing ceremonies were performed: the greatest efforts 


* « From ‘ Nevada,’ snow shower.”* 
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used by the padres, among the women and children, to procure their 
attendance; and as it was rumoured that this was the last bishop who 
would be seen at Cordova, crowds flocked to receive the rite of con- 
firmation ; and even infants, by their parents, were made thus early to 
renounce the guardianship of godfather and godmother, lest no other 
opportunity should occur of resuming their spiritual independence. But 
these highly meritorious efforts’ failed: though individual priests still 
retain, in many cases, great spiritual authority, yet the power of the 
church is gone in these wide provinces, and the name of priest held in 
contempt, as the last relic of slavery. Nevertheless, Cordova is still, 
as heretofore, the head-quarters of the priesthood in South America. 

From Cordova Captain Andrews proceeded into Upper Pera, and 
took the direction of Tucuman, in a virloche, or land carriage. A 
trifling anecdote of the second day, shows that the English mode of 
procuring speedy assistance in travelling, viz. that of shouting, threat- 
ening, and paying high, is not either the only or the best mode of 
procedure :— 


“ On the 24th, we roused the capitaz and peons before their usual time. 
They were sleeping in their field bed, like peg-tops, under the canopy of the 
carriage. ‘ Happy rascals,’ I exclaimed, as I stirred them up with my feet, 
‘the benchucas have not murdered your sleep—you as soundly as 
Duncan in spite of these gluttons in blood ; what would I not have given to 
have slept as well; what a ‘ fitful fever’ has the night been tous!’ The 
capitaz yawned, and deliberately muttered ‘ Caraco /’* at the idea of turning 
out at such an early hour. Upon my asking, how he would like to have 
been amused all night as we had been, he cynically replied, ‘ Quien sabe !’ 
‘ Quien sabe, indeed!’ I answered ; but restraining my feelings, I offered 
him a paper cigar, a compliment to one of these poor fellows of more value 
in his eyes than an ounce ‘on This gift turned the tide of affairs in a 
moment. With a look of good nature, and ‘ mil gracias, sefior !” he instantly 
bestirred himself. In a few minutes we had taken our coffee, and commenced 
our journey, just as the sun broke upon the tops of the mineral hills around. 
So much for the presentation of a paper cigar, and its encouraging effect ! 
But though given toa peon of the country, it must be atten with a 
cavalier air of the old Spanish school, or it will lose half its virtue. Of such 


importance sometimes are the most insignificant trifles in contributing to our 
comforts.” —vVol. i. pp: 100—102. 


The idleness and apathy of the people of South America is well 
known. General Suwarrow, who used to flog a man for answering, 
“I don’t know,” could not have lived here, whence the eternal response 
to every inquiry is the stupid “ quiensabe!” A characteristic instance 
of the indolence of these people occurs in the following extract :— 


“‘ Never had I before seen, and I hope I never shall — 
district of utter desolation as we passed this day, during which sheasstted 


sixteen leagues. We alighted just bef 
- te alig j ore sun-set at a place called Pozo 


“ It was only at stations as remote from each other as this and the last, 


that any correct judgment could be formed of the misera as gg 
of these provinces. It decreases as you proceed cowards ete 


and 
becomes much more striking when the sum of human beings through 
the day, consists of the post-master’s family and Iain vetuiaibe:t' Pitghe wack 
sources no satelgeaes can be obtained upon any subject, not even a local 
one. The lord of the Pozo del Tigre, an apathetic personage, could give no 
* “ A common oath of the country.” 
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other reply to the most simple queries but the truly hacknied ‘ quien sabe ’ 
Such was the answer of this, our new host, to every.thing. His travelling 
was bounded by that of his flock ; and a journey once a year to Cordova, or 
Santiago del Estero, to dispose of his fleece, is the history of his life. A 
Guacho boy having brought the landlord's flock to the fold for the night, we 
went, while dinner was preparing, to examine it. There were several 
hundred sheep intermingled with goats. ‘Their issue was a strange one, and 
it was almost impossible to distinguish the species of the produce, half goat 
and half sheep as many of them were. I took some pains to explain to 
Sefior Quien Sabe the impolicy of his system of breeding, as I pointed out the 
pyebald produce, a race yielding neither mutton nor goat’s flesh, with a fleece 
between wool and hair. He contended that he was too old to begin a new 
system, although his wife was at that very moment swinging a fine infant, 
awake and laughing, on a piece of hide suspended from the beams of his 
habitation by the corners. Upon my questioning him on the number and 
value of his motley flock, he told me he had from eight hundred to a thousand 
‘ mas a menos,’ (more or less,) which he valued one with another at four 
rials, or about two shillings a piece. I then asked him, supposing the flock 
consisted of a pure breed of sheep and goats, whether they would not be worth 
double the money, and the fleece twice as much. ‘No se,’ (can’t tell,) was 
the reply. To my observation, respecting the propriety of separating the 
species, and removing the rams at the proper season, and the probability, if he 
did so, of increasing his flock two or three fold, he replied with the eternal 
‘quien sabe!’ accompanied by a Spanish shrug, and a grave remark on the 
cruelty of separating man and wife. In short, I found it was useless to 
try to convince him of his ill management. The furniture of this man’s 
house was miserable, consisting only of a few wooden chairs, a small table, 
and a chest or two instead of drawers. Notwithstanding this, our dinner was 
served up on massy silver plate; there was also a splendidly mounted 
crucifix of the same metal, with a halo or chaplet of pure gold over it, anda 
Santa Maria, with a virgin representation of Santa Isabel, as they denominated 
her. These saintesses were united on each side as supporters to the crucifix, 
in rich embroidered dresses, with silk curtains to draw in front. 

“The mistress of the house joined occasionally in conversation, and 
appeared to consider household affairs more fitted to her sphere, than to the 
dignity of her spouse. She talked freely upon the mode in which their flocks 
were pce ed, and admitted, on grounds of inconvenience, the folly of 
the custom. She showed great interest when we related to her the care and 
attention paid to breeding animals in England, and added, that she should 
certainly refer the matter to the consideration of the curate of the parish.” — 
Vol. i. pp. 118—117. 


Further on in his journey, Captain Andrews is entertained at an 
estate where he meets with a singular person of the Gaucho breed, 
who deserves commemoration for the fancifulness of his taste, and the 
wildness of his dandyism. 


* The curate of a vi some leagues distant, was a visitor to the famil 
which ousted Af aaa le . 


wit and small talk which was extremely amusing. He 

his Bond-street long-spurred brethren of our 

polis, among ings wit cannot be numbered. He was dressed 

in the pink of the mode in his own part of the world! he wore a handsome 
white poncho, something eee coe. one inten seek, 
hung the lower extremities of a pair of white trowsers, with open 


lace the bottoms, in the Achy serge. falling 
two inches deep, fancifully knotted to ahswer that w th depended fromm the 
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ncho, encircled his ancles. His sandals, formed of colt’s skin, prepared as 
*: have mentioned before, and delicately white, enclosed the smallest foot I 
ever beheld belonging to a man of six feet high. On his heels were affixed a 
pair of ponderous richly chased silver Peruvian spurs, which must have weighed 
a pound each. A scarlet worked scapular hung from his neck ; which with 
his throat was bare, and supported the handsomest head I ever beheld, while 
upon its crown was stuck a hat so small, it would have hardly fitted a child 
of three years of age. The hat had a brim an inch wide. A ribbon was 
destined to keep this hat in its place when riding, and to fasten under the 
chin, but on this show-offand lounging occasion, it had slipped as it were by 
accident to the lower lip, giving a knowing turn to the expression of his face. 
His hair was cut short, excepting near the ears, where it hung in ringlets 
entangled with a pair of gold ear-rings. His mode of puffing a cigar to 
display a tawdry Birmingham ring, could not be su by an unfledged 
exquisite, qualifying for the guards, or a St. James's beau of the first water. 
Yet it must be admitted that his manner was withal very éavalier-like. It 
was a cause of wonder to me, what such an animal could do here, amid this 
character of country ; but I soon found he was a travelling gambler, who 
attended at fetes, to amuse the natives, and ease.them of any spare dollars 
they had laid by for horse-racing and cock-fighting, of which no devotees to 
Tattersal’s betting room can be more fond, than the inhabitants of these 
remote regions. In short the Gaucho was a sort of travelling Crockford's ; 
an ambulatory gaming club in himself, for the general accommodation.”— 
Vol. i. pp. 120—123. 


On crossing the Saladillo, Captain Andrews and his party are again 
encountered by this cavalier :— 


** This morning, the 28th of June, was fine, and rather more than bracing ; 
it was even cold, considering how mild this ion ise The scenery was 
woody and luxuriant: the surface undulating, but quite destitute of that 
interest in respect of population which can confer attraction even upon a 
sterile country. Our attention, however, was kept alive by the dextrous 
equestrian exploits of our dandy companion, who seemed ‘to possess much 
real humour. On our aqqnonrinns the Saladillo, he sounded a conch as a 
<n to the amphibious bipeds who inhabit there, and then put his horse at 
full speed, as though he intended to encounter the stream @ /a Poniatowski ; 
but in a moment, on the very edge of the bank, hes his horse with 
such a curb back on the haunches ag seemed enough to the creature's 
neck and his own teo. He then sprung off, re the animal in the 
twinkling of an eye from the manifold trappings of the saddle; and flinging 
the rein over his head, led him to the extreme verge, where the bank was five 
or six feet high above the water. The sagacious animal first looked at the 
torrent below, as if he was disposed to differ with his master in opinion as to 


the necessity of his taking such a useless leap, when there was a slope 
a little further on. The dandy, however, was bent on wera A horse’s 
good breeding and spirit. Dealing him a crack or two with his whip, the 


noble creature sprang like Quintius Curtius into the gulph with desperate 
power. He soon emerged, snorting above the waves, seeming to say, 
‘though not in my element, I obey my master,” He quickly reached the 
oppenin, oe) tf 4 river, neighing, as if to announee his arrival, and 
remain tionary with the reins between hi master 
had crossed.” *—Vol. i. pp. 126—128, ee ee 
Santiago del Estero is a city one hundred and fifteen leagnes from 
Cordova ; in population about equal to the half-of the latter city. 
_ Through this place the party passed in their route. Captain Andrews 


* «<The horses are trained to stand with the bridle po east, from which postion they 





will not stir till released,” 
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seems to have been entertained here with a painful display of affec- 
tionate attention. 


“‘ T found the same kind feeling manifested here towards strangers as else- 
where ; every house was open to the English, and what little they had to 
offer, was freely and heartily given. e dined with the family, which I 
have before mentioned, the day after our arrival, and received a kindness and 
attention almost distressing to us. We were not only cloyed to suffocation, 
by the quantity we were forced to take, but reduced to the predicament, 
pFraacs enough to an Englishman, of exchanging love titbits from each 
other’s sary The Vinge gemma g 80 +7 w) Py pe 
sipped from the exact spot where the fragrant, or flagrant lips, (as they might 
haspes to be) of the Seiiorita, who offered the token of regard, had deposited 
their vapour. At this latter ceremony, the eyes have a considerable task to 
perform. They must be fixed upon the object they may not care to gaze 
upon, as tenderly as possible. I never felt so ridiculous, and I had almost 
said abashed, in my life, as on these occasions. I wished the dinner at the 
devil a hundred times before it was half concluded. Besides this, there is 
the additional misery attached to their turtle-dove system of drinking, that 
you are gk ge | thinking you will soon be done up, upon the sweet 
unclarified wine of the Rioja, and that a terrible head-ach, like the sword of 
Damocles, is hanging over you, as a consequence the next morning.” —Vol. i. 
pp- 160—162, 


Pursuing their journey, the travellers fell in with as singular an 
establishment for the education of young gentlemen as exists out of 
Ireland. This, however, is not a hedge, but a tree school; for under 
the venerable shelter of a fig-tree does the pedagogue hold his sway, 
who is thus pleasantly described.—The village spoken of is that of 
Vinaraé :-— 


** No one here seemed to live in idleness ; the women, even while gazing at 
our carriage, were spinning away at the same time. I observed too that here 
the cochineal plant spread a broader leaf, and flourished with greater lux- 
uriance in the ens and hedge-rows of the cottages around, than at any 
place I had before visited. ‘ Industry is the first step to improvement, and 
education follows hard upon it,’ thought I, as on foot, attracted by a busy 
hum of voices, we made our way through an intervening copse towards the 
spot whence it seemed tocome. A fig-tree, the superincumbent branches of 
je peg a age circuit B xl ’ ogy od our progress a = looking 

ugh an ng among green leaves, we espied the 

e, pe on his authoritative seat, which eg attached to the 

trunk of the tree. He was reading a lecture on the heads of his scholars—a 
peng Wy dissertation pnlowrypr g voaes arvana wig alien 
ng enough to bump the caput of the most remote offender. I was much 
struck with the sight. I began to think myself in.some European district, 
certainly not from the late samples I had seen of the country, in the heart of 
the Columbian continent. There, however, I was in reality, and in the fine 
province of Tucuman, with nearly half the ’s surface between Europe 


and myself. The pi with 
ay picture was a very one occurring these 
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‘To us the sight was curious ; we had seen none lately but what were 
the reverse of carefully educated beings. - But we had little time to think, 
for a laugh burst forth at their perceiving us, which naturally attracted 
the notice of the pedagogue, who took up his crutch to go and examine the 
cause, for he was a cripple. We immediately came forward to the only 
opening among the rich verdure, and meeting him announced ourselves as 
the intruders. He was as much surprised as his — had been. His 
magisterial brow, for he was alcalde as well as schoolmaster, relaxed into a 
civil smile. He invited us to walk in, and we accepted his invitation, and 
entertained ourselves with examining the progress made by his boys in their 
studies, and in replies to his numerous questions put respecting the battle of 
Ayacucho, the death of Olafieta, and the termination of the war in Peru. 
He asked if it was true, that the English were coming to settle in the 
country, with many similar questions. In answer to our inquiries about 
himself, he said he was born on the spot, lame as he was, and had never 
quitted it ; he had given his mind to study, but his profession was (as it is 
every where else,) ‘muy pobre ;’ that the price of a school education there, 
was from two to four rials a month, according to what the pupil was taught. 
Just at that moment a boy came up with a pen to be mended. To my sur- 
prise, he drew from his old pair of Spanish blues (open at the knees, with a 
silver buckle appended), what we denominate a Flemish or gardener’s knife, 
and proceeded, with the help of a pair of cracked spectacles, to nib the pen. 

««* What,’ said I, ‘ Viejo, (old boy) have you no better instrument than 
that to work with?” 

“«« Nada mas Sefior, yo soy muy pobre Seiior.” (Nothing more, Sir, I am 
very poor.) 

“© Well,’ I replied, ‘I think I can help you to something better than that 
for the convenience of your calling,’ and I gave him an old four-bladed 
English knife, which I happened to have in my pocket at the time. On 
looking at it, he exclaimed in astonishment, ‘Que quatro enchillas in una !’ 
(what, four blades in one knife!) He had never beheld such a machine in 
his life. told him it was of English manufacture. ‘ Caramba,’ he replied, 
‘los Ingleses son hombres muy habiles!’ (the English are very clever.) I 
told him it was at his service. ‘ Por quanto?’ (for how much) he asked, 
with a look significant of his inability to purchase it. ‘ Por nada,’ (for 
nothing) I answered. He immediately himself, exclaiming, ‘ Gracias 
4 Dies, (thank God). He could not have shown more satisfaction had it 
been a ton of gold or a lottery ticket of twenty thousand sterling. His 
urchins crowded round him to see his treasure, and to get a holiday from 
him on the strength of his satisfaction, which we made him half promise, 
and left him.”—Vol. i. pp. 167—172. 

At Tucuman, Captain Andrews again found his mining projects 
opposed by the commissioners from Buenos Ayres, and their respective 
claims are discussed in the Tucumanese senate. The sittings were 
interrupted by a last relic of superstition and bigotry:— 

“* During these sittings an old Jesuit, said to be the only one left in the 
country, came to the chamber of representatives, and falling on his knees, 
beseeched the members most fervently, that if they valued their ’ 
their wives, and daughters, or had any respect for their hol , they 
would put a stop to all innovations, and prevent the admission of the 
English heretics. He added, that under the jeetenes of mining, they would 
play the same game in America which they had played in India, and subjugate 
the whole country. The chamber, on the other hand, in despite of the su 
porters of the wisdom of their ancestors, and the ecclesiastics, upheld the 
question on the proper basis and on the sound moral consideration, ‘ that the 
sooner the English settled among them, the earlier the body politic would 
be benefitted by their industrious habits and wholesome ” It how- 


ever became necessary to compromise matters, more 
objectionable articles.”—=Vol. i. pp. 177, 178, by os ac 
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The report of the debates in this assembly is exceedingly creditable 
to the talents and ability of the Tucumanese: the fluency and ease of 
the speakers might be admired in more famous debates, if the autho- 
rity of Captain Andrews is to be taken :— 


“‘ The orator having gained the eye of the president or speaker, advanced 
in front and addressed himself to the chair, standing much as in our House 
of Commons, and with an air of independence and frankness, very agreeable 
to an Englishman’s notions of freedom in debate. One of the members, an 
advocate, was the most able of the opponents of government. He spoke with 
a boldness and vehemence, that very strongly reminded me of Fox ; but he 
displayed infinitely more grace of manner and a finer intonation than that 
great orator. I shall never lose the figure of this wiry gray-headed old man, 
whose coarse hair seemed to erect itself like bristles, while employed in 
thundering his denunciations against the executive. The nerve and force of 
his rapid delivery were finely contrasted with the easy, elegant, and per- 
suasive manner of Doctor Molino, who answered him with arguments rather 
than declamation, and with an ease and self-command not to be exceeded in 
any European,assembly. I observed several other members of very consi- 
derable power as speakers, and fit to rank with the first order in any senate. 
The question before the chamber I have before alluded to, was not disposed 
of for three weeks, and was treated as of great importance to the nation. 
Contrary to common usage, the citizens were summoned to the discussion, 
and examined as evidence pro and con. The object of this measure was, that 
the general opinion on the topic under discussion might be obtained, to form 
a correct judgment, and thus any future differences with the public or 
among themselves on the subject be avoided. At length, when the contract 
was concluded, it might be said to have been signed at the bar of the House 
of Representatives, by the chief men of the province ; and thus to have 
acquired a character of a more respectable and honourable nature than any 
other.”—Vol. i. pp. 178-180. 


The province of Tucuman is very extensive, and abounds in natural 
productions of great utility and beauty. Its western boundary is 
the Cordillera of the Andes, Paraguay on the north, the Pampas on 
the south to Buenos Ayres, and on the east it comprises the whole 
extent of Indian territory, Entre Rios, Missiones, Corrientes, Santa 
Fé, &c. The following extract will couvey an idea of the beauty of 
the climate of this country in the neighbourhood of Tucuman: it is 
long and somewhat extravagant, but nevertheless inspired by the 
subject and extremely picturesque. After describing a visit to a 
Coney seat of a friend in a wild and romantic spot, he thus pro- 
ceeds :-— 

_ “ After a glorious field fire-side, made for mere pastime in this liberty 
inspiring region, and in the bosom of nature, we retired, not, reader, to a 
feather bed, to ourselves in the down, but toa deliciously refreshing 
snore on a rancho floor. ‘They who have been accustomed to the woods, in 
those ey of the temperate climates that border upon the snaplen, well 
know the fact, that what with being awoke by the rich piping of birds of 
every note and tune, the inhaling the serene cool air of the most delightful 
atmosphere on earth, with nature reposing around in stillness of cong ba there 
1s an exhilarating sensation , which language cannot be. 
It is as h the soul and had at the moment reached perfect 
if Uaresliceber mite nelpediniing- daaeament enn guicee peaeematon 

and sorrow were a name, was n. 
There is no enjoyment on earth can this feeling, ag, Sos ea 


thing throughout the beautifal dey. which eine eee etc eoreeincaed 
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should cheer and gratify ; that homely fare, if we have no other, should be 
eaten with a zest at breakfast, and soul and body be happy. Those who 
rouse from soft beds, in ed rooms, and in varying know little 
of this most exquisite of earthly sensations. 

‘‘ We mounted our cavallos at seven o'clock, and after proceeding about 
half a league, trailing through the thick-tangled grass, we gained the high 
road. Here we were entertained by stories of our capitaz, respecting the 
animal they misdenominate tiger (juagar), which is met with in the forests, 
and which, with the condor, commits fearful ravages among the cattle. The 
condor will often attack them in the open plain, while the quadruped awaits 
them in the woods, whither they retire from the noontide sun. e mode 
of destroying the condor is of course by stratagem, but that of killing the 
animal is remarkable for the courage and prowess displayed. It is conclusive 
of as much of that noble quality of man, namely, al bravery in the 
Guacho, as must place him among the most elevated of his species in this 
respect. It was impossible to contemplate the capitaz, as he gave us an 
account of his adventure with one of these animals, without interest. The 
equestrian character and address of the Gaucho have been noted by all who 
travelled in his vast and wild country. Whether he hang by his spur to 
pick up a ‘ cochillo’ or knife, from the ground when riding, or is seen 
entangling the wild cattle with his ‘lasso,’ he is equally at home, and cool 
as a lady in her drawing-room—his motions are alike elegant and graceful. 
But when he has a story to relate from his saddle, he displays such a flexi- 
bility of body, turning towards you with such natural, yet fine “ery. such 
an expression speaking better than his words, that he seems, thus employed 
on his steed, a compound of the gentleman and the peasant, and inter- 
mixture of both characters, so blended as to produce a most striking and 

eeable whole. 

“ The common mode of killing the animal in question, is to trace him 
to his lair by the wool (if it be a sheep he has carried off), which is dis- 
covered upon the brambles when the victim is taken, and borne away without 
a struggle. If it be a calf, they have a species of bloodhound, trained to 
the sport, which is staunch to scent. On finding the enemy, the Gaucho 
chooses the most convenient position to receive him upon the point of a 
bayonet or rude spear, at the first spring he makes. The d en drive 
him out, he springs at the Gaucho, who receives him kn with his 
eyes fixed on the animal’s, and with such coolness, that there is scarcely an 
instance of failure. The animal gets staked at the instant the Gaucho, with 
a nimbleness of which none but an equestrian race like his is capable, shifts 
rapidly on one side, and the creature is quickly dispatched by the assistance 
of the dogs and people at hand. | 

“In a recent instance, related by our capitaz, the business was not so 
<a completed. The animal lay stretched at full length on the ground, 
je a Borg Sayfa, and of showing anger and attacking his en with 

ury, he was p ,» and disposed rather to with the ‘dogs with 

humour, than to take their attack in sober —— He we now 

upon, and a ball lodged in his shoulder, on which he sprung so quickly 

on his watching assailant, that he not only buried the bayonet in his body, 

but tumbled over the capitaz who held it, and floundered on the ground 
clu ‘I thought,’ 
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which we have introduced on our lawns. Our advance, for many a league, 
was through gradations of trees, the branches of which, ascending higher 
and higher up the side of the mountains, reached at length the heights 
where the walnut, lime, and oak grow, and the red cedar ins to spread 
wide its majestic foliage. Here, better than in the stinted park of the 
British villa, and backed by mountain masses of unequalled variety and 
grandeur, is Milton’s description of Eden true to the letter :— 

‘ Over head up grew 
Insuperable heighth of loftiest shade, 
Cedar, and pine, and fir, and branching palm— 
A silvan scene, and as the ranks ascend 
Shade above shade, a woody theatre 
Of stateliest view.’ 

« My friend, Don Thomas, now thought he had carried me far enough, 
to extort from me some token of admiration, and certainly nothing could 
exceed the beauty of the vegetative scene around me. There were no 
trees, however, which at all equalled in size the giants of the forest which 
I have seen in the Terra Australia, where they are of prodigious bulk, 
and recollecting this, I made a show of discovering his want of knowledge 
in the productions of other countries, and insinuated that he from this cause 
had an overweening partiality for those of his own. He thereupon gave me 
to understand, that I had as yet seen nothing, and we advanced another half 
league with little alteration in the scenery, when he brought me suddenly 
upon a grove of those stupendous trees, which throw up a clean trunk of a 
hundred feet, and I am afraid to say how much more, but still many feet 
beyond that elevation. I could not ae my admiration from Don Thomas 
any longer, nor keep back the just tribute of my applause. Such vegetative 
magnificence I never before saw. I gazed until my eyes ached at these forest 
patriarchs, mossed with age, encircled with pee and studded with 
parasites like stars in all parts, trunk and branch. They seemed coeval with 
old time, and supplied associations of age, which the castled ruin inspires in 
Europe, but which would be vainly looked for here. Could these trees, like 
those of the poets, have spoken, I should have demanded of them, as I felt 
an almost irresistible desire to do, how long they had stood? whether from 
creation’s dawn? Whatever they might have answered, they must have 
trembled, had they known my thoughts, and found that their end was well 
nigh come, for Don Thomas and myself were calculating, that a few years of 
a company’s employment of capital, would make desperate havoc among them. 
Timber, as before remarked, even for Buenos Ayres, is in demand from this 

t. Fate willed it otherwise, and these iarchs are still growing ; 
though their doom was then looked upon as almost certain ;—but as Burns 


writes— 
* The schemes of mice and men 
Gang aft awry.’ 
** It is said, on the authority of Don I Nufiez, that there are fift 
three kinds of useful timber Bere, and xty-four different may 
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the time I thus visited it. The orange-trees were in full bearing, and might 
be said to beam radiant with their’ golden fruit. To an Englishman the 
fictions of the Arabian Nights, or some land of fairy imagination, seemed to 
be realized. Nothing that the mind can dwell upon could surpass this scene 
in beauty and luxuriance. I could have wished to linger in those enchanting 
scenes for months together ; and a true lover of botany would not leave their 
delicious shades, could he help it, for pene 

«‘ While proceeding amid this delightful scenery, we diverged at length in 
a zig-zag track through a dense thicket, following a cattle track, until we 
arrived on the borders of a considerable mountain stream flowing through the 
very heart of the forest. The stillness around, broken — by the murmuring 
of the water, that ran coolly and darkly along ; the novelty of the vegetative 
forms to the eye, the serenity of the atmosphere, and the soothing effect pro- 
duced on the mind by the union of the whole, left nothing for even the most 
gifted poet’s fancy to add in the way of attraction, to the bowers and beauties 
of this eres spot. A great part of the stream ran under a green arcade 
of trees, new to the European eye, of richly tinted foliage, and often quite 
novel in form, while evergreens filled up the sides among their trunks. The 
branches met over the water thickly interlaced ; and through the fretted roof, 
a sunbeam was very rarely reflected on the water, but it bore the green hue, 
and was the ‘ Rio verde, rio verde,’ of the Spanish ballad. Thus the current 
flowed in the centre of a most charming avenue, cool, dim, and stretching 
away in grateful perspective. Nothing could be more pleasing than the look 
up and down this arborescent enclosure, so happily accompanied by water and 
shade, and forming such a contrast to the clear cloudless sky and warm sun- 
beams without. The embodyings of the Greek poets, even the dreams of the 
most visionary enthusiasts, would be found realised here. What a domicile 
for the nymphs of the woods! How charmingly their slender forms would 
harmonise with the green umbrageous shade of this natural arcade, so far 
outvying all that art has or can ever achieve !”—Vol. i. pp. 216—228. 


Among these forests occurs a plant of a singular utility, which 
though otherwise known, seems not to have been previously estimated 
in its capacity of a well-spring :— 


“ T have already mentioned the number of parasitical plants that wreathe, 
or studd, or depend from the branches of the larger trees, especially where 
they have most room to flourish. The principal of these is a genus of the 
Hexandria Monogynia, called Tillandsia, bearing a likeness to the aloe in 
general appearance, but in the leaves and stem, and bell-shaped flowers, 
resembling the lily, yet considerably smaller, terminating at the stem in 
clusters. e leaves spring from the root, and the plant has the property of 
secreting a quantity of pure water, which is so good, that the woodmen and 
peons who work in the forests, never take any with them. When they wish 
to drink, they perforate the plant near the root, and the fluid guishes out in 
a stream, clear as crystal, and in quantity proportioned to the size of the 
plant itself. From the best judgment I could form by the horn goblet in 
which the men caught the liquid, I should think the quantity might be about 
two quarts from the fullest plants. The heart of this plant and the sur- 
ese. pres, are ad P cs the knife is with difficulty made to 
pene em horizontally for the purpose of examining the cells containing 
the water, but if thrust in vertically, it enters as easily as in the stem of the 
plantain tree. The interior of the cells or reservoirs is of a 
culent nature. The natives could give me no account of the probable 
duration of this plant, or if the water was to be obtained at 
could not Sienovet wheter the aqueous deposit is a natural secretion from the 
carth or atmosphere, or whether it is the pores of the plant 
during a fall of rain—the idea ete Gafhan vets, | not for the s = 
situation in which these excrescences are found to flourish; but they 
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w little rain can reach them, and moreover the natives in their accounts 
did not accord with this opinion.”—Vol. i. pp. 228—230. 


Tucuman, Captain Andrews leaves with a thousand regrets, ex- 
pressed with a warmth of language which speaks as much for his own 
susceptibility as for Tucumanese hospitality. .He departs for Salta. 
Here again ensues a contest between him and his rivals in the Sala 


of the Assembly. 

It is characteristic of the people of Salta, that they are in hourly 
danger of an inundation which would sweep away the whole population 
were it to take place, ard which might be altogether rendered im- 
possible by an expense of 20;000/.; and yet the natural talents of the 
peopie are highly estimated, and poverty cannot certainly be alleged 
as a sufficient excuse for not insuring the city from a calamity which 
would cause universal ruin. 

Captain Andrews is not the cavalier fhat Captain Head proved 
himself; neither did he pursue the route, where riding is the chief 
conveyance. His journey was almost entirely performed either in 
carriages or on mules; a description of the latter travelling is given 
in the journey from Salta to Potosi. Captain Andrews thus writes 
of mule-travelling :— 


“‘ In respect to mule travelling itself, there is, as before observed, nothing 
upon earth half so tedious and wearisome. These animals have no regular 
pace: one doubles, another shuffles, a third will now and then canter, but 
this is seldom ; yet a high-bred mule has often spirit enough to gallop a mile 
or two upon a stretch. It may be easily guessed therefore that what is called 
keeping company with another on the road is out of the question, except at a 
drawling pace, too expensive in time and aching bones to keep Ha Thus each 
makes his own way in silent thought, or unsocial sulkiness. If the traveller 
feel in good spirits, cast as he is on his own resources for amusement, he tries 
every possible experiment to beguile the tedium which is around and upon 
him. He has besides to avert the solar rays as much as possible, and even 
their refiection upon his face, especially if passing among slaty rocks, along 
the mountain’s steep, or over the white sand-hills which abound on his route 
through the plains. The Loy 0 phere require all the attention of the 
capitaz, who is also the guide, and they proceed so slowly that keeping near 
them irritates the nerves with their vexatious crawling. If you start off alone 
be fear to lose your way, and the propensity felt to do so and halt till the 

aggage comes up is checked. When 1 was sure of the road for a good 
distance, I found it pleasant to advance a league or two a-head, dismount, and 
go to sleep till the capitaz and his train reached me. Often, by way of 
refreshing myself, I have taken off my clothes, and when the opportunity 
admitted, enjoyed the inex ible lux of bathing in the mountain 
torrents. I can never forget rhea I envied General Alvear his horse, when he 
passed us afterwards on the road, the superiority of comfort is on horseback so 
great. It is better to incur a double expense, and, letting the baggage 
follow at leisure, make a less irksome thing of it. The idea that horses are 
jer bed well ie for wegen in this country = no doubt 

rrect, as to the mountains, speaking, especially for their superior 
Sagacity, surefootedness, aad epdadinies of fatigue. But where there is a 
succession of hill and plain, the rapid progress I saw subsequently made both 
by General Alvear and Colonel Dorego, going the same route with ourselves, 
and arriving two or three hours before we aid, after starting perhaps an hour 
later, proves that horses, on such a kind of mixed road, are best, while —s 
of ease there is no sort of comparison. The being released two or three 


earlier from the pari heat of the sun far exceeding in so long an 
anything I ever before e ie , is a material object ; and to. this 
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venience are added the gusts of warm wind, which blow down upon the 
traveller, heated in the funnels formed by the inequalities of the mountains 
and quebradas, besides the being blinded or choked with hot sand in the plains. 

ad The mule traveller thinks that his journey will never end. He meets 
an Indian, and on asking how many leagues he has yet to go, gets ‘no se,’ or 
areply widely differing from the distance at which his guide rates it ; and even 
the stranger informant is perhaps so ignorant of the matter that no dependance 
can be placed on what he asserts. As for the peons, they never trouble 
themselves on the subject. They stick to present business. Their abode is 
the open air, and they are at home on the road, travelling along without care, 
and cheering the mules with a song. Now they dismount from time to time 
to help up a jaded beast that has lain down with his ‘ carga,’ or load, for a 
moment's respite, in which case the burthen must be ced. The load 
re-arranged, the peon drives the mule up to the rest. Meanwhile another 
animal has taken it into his head to lie down, and is to be assisted as the 
preceding one has been. A patch of good browsing ground is now perhaps 
discovered by some young beast, which leaves the madrina (usually a mare, 
with a bell round her neck, which leads the troop), and gallops away to regale 
itself. ‘The goodness of a mule is generally estimated by the steadiness with 
which it keeps up with the madrina during a journey. The peons must 
pursue all runaways, sometimes to considerable distances; yet the animals 
rarely receive ill-treatment for thus playing truant, and giving their masters 
trouble. A rattle on the haunches with the bight of the alone reminds 
the deserter of his duty, perhaps while grinning at a thistle which he seizes, 
and runs back with to his post, there to receive a look and lecture from a 
* companero,’ or comrade. Even such an incident as this is food for 
reflection to the most thoughtless mind during such a journey. The dif- 
ferences between the peons and their mules, in the exhibition of their 
intellectual faculties, is another oft-recurring theme for meditation, and not 
unfrequently the animal appears to have the advantage of his master.”—Vol. 


ii. pp. 24—29. 
On arriving at Potosi, Captain Andrews is introduced to General 
Bolivar, of whom he gives an interesting account. 


* It was on the 18th of October, that I was introduced to Bolivar. 1 
cannot say that I felt not, at the moment of introduction, the peculiar sensa- 
tion which the presence of a character who had filled the world with his 
leeds, naturally inspired. If, however, I had any sentiment approaching to 
humility on the oceasion, arising from awe inspired by the moral influence 
of the man, it was speedi y dissipated with the mode in which he received 
me, with a cordial, downright Ragiish shake of the hand. It is the histo- 
rian's business to do justice to his general character ; I can only describe 
how I saw him at a short interview, when not under the influence of excite- 
ment of any kind. 


his right hand, nor the stern, unco ising | 
race. The ignorance and utter want i 
in civil and mili affairs, threw ever 
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soldier, the rarest found united in the military character, few or none have 
equalled him. Hunger, thirst, torrid heat, mountain’s cold, fatigue, long 
marches (in respect of distance, from Carraccas ta Potosi, from the centre of 
the northern half of the torrid zone almost to the extreme limit of the 
southern, on one occasion) in desert and burning sands, all were borne by 
him and his followers with a patience never outdone by similar or any other 
means, and crowned with complete success. He has been accused of ambi- 
tious views towards absolute power—time can alone settle this point. He 
has as yet shown no such disposition, but rather the reverse. 

«The person of this extraordinary man has perhaps been before described ; 
he is in make slender, but of an active and enduring frame, about five feet 
seven inches in height ; his features rather sharp, nose aquiline, and expres- 
sion firm, but not striking in the way of intellect: moreover, his face 
generally bears marks of hardship, and is care-worn. His eyes are pene- 
trating rather than intelligent, and he seldom suffers a stranger to get a 
direct view of them ; at least I found in the interviews I had the honour to 
hold with him, that this was the case so much, that it even lessened him in 
my estimation, as the habit of any one not looking you fairly in the face in 
society is apt todo. His brow is wrinkled by thought and anxiety, so much 
that a scowl seems almost always to dwell upon it. In giving an audience, 
sitting, as was his custom, he seemed to want the easy carriage and deport- 
ment of persons in such a situation, and had an awkward custom of passing 
his hands backwards and forwards over his knees. His delivery was very 
rapid, but in tone monotonous, and he by no means gave 4 stranger an 
opinion favourable to his urbanity. The qualities of a stern republican 
soldier must however be expected to differ from those of the courtier of the 
European school, who is seldom a hero ; and it would be strange enough if the 
person of Bolivar should not have been in any way tinctured with the stormy, 
warlike, and singular character of the chequered scenes he had encountered. 

“ Notwithstanding appearances are as I have stated, and the disappointment 
as to air and aspect which I éxperieticed on seeing him for the first time, his 
shake of the hand was cordial and frank as a soldicr’s should be, and in 
matters of business I found him without etiquette to the foreigner, easy of 
access, and very prompt in decision. He was remarkably quick in his per- 
ception of any subject laid before him, anticipating the narrator in the 
circumstances, and coming rapidly to the intended conely ion, by a sort of 
intuitive perception. His sense of justice, and his li ty to individuals 
who have suffered in the cause of independence, are well-known. A Mr. W. 
Henderson had adventured a ship and cargo with his capital, and it was lost 
at Guayaquil ; he was remunerated by the Libertador for his loss: this fact 
stands recorded in the books of a London house-’—Vol. ii. pp. 90—95. 

The city of Potosi is built on thé declivity of a hill, affording a full 
prospect of the noble mountain to which it owes its existence. The 
mountain reaches an elevation of 1700 feet above the Plaza, or square 
of the town. “A river flows between the city and the mountain, which 
is fed from the out-pourings of thirty-five’ lakes formed in the hills 
south-east of the city, and which were constructed at'the price of the 
sweat and life of millions of unhappy aboriginal slaves.’ ° * 

The mountain, when viewed’ from the city heights, appears a cone 
or tent-like figure, and is patched and coloured with numerous metal- 
liferous tints—green, orange, yellow, gray, and rose colours, grising 
from the ores which have been s¢attered from the mouths of the mines. 
The number of the mines is reékoned by the Spaniards at five thousand ; 
an apparent exaggeration, which’ls éxplairied by the mode of reckon- 
ing: they consider the portions of minés called Bstaeds, or individual 
shares, consisting of so niany square yards, as‘wne mine. Of’ these 
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Captain Andrews visited Potosi. It was here that our author thinks 
British capital might have been well employed. The peak of the 
mountain is calculated to allow an elevation of fourteen thousand 
feet above the level of the sea. The miners have hitherto only 
honeycombed the surface, having gone little more than seventy yards 
in depth and horizontally about eight hundred. Plenty of virgin 
ground still remains. The ores chiefly worked do not seem to be rich, 
yielding only nine marks (7 dollars, 4 rials) per caxon (50 cwt.) ; 
but the advantages arising from the proximity of water, and the 
facility of procuring cheap conveyance, by means of llamas, the beau- 
tiful sheep of the country, are great. 

Leaving Potosi, Captain. Andrews crossed the Cordillera of the 
Andes, to meet an expedition which the company had rashly sent to 
Chili, without waiting to learn the arrangement which their agent 
had made during this long and laborious journey: he arrives at 
Tacna, a town in the province of Arica, and near the coast of the 
Pacific. Hence he sails to Valparaiso in an American vessel. Here 
the captain is at home; and he gives an amusing account of his 
voyage. His testimony in favour of the management and general 
economy of an American ship’s company, in preference to our own, is 
striking. At Santiago our author has an interview with a brother 
agent, with whom he appears to be much dissatisfied, and enters into 
some accusations against him—with the whole of which matter the 
public have nothing farther to do, than that his account serves to 
show, that these companies were organised in a manner which insured 
a failure. 

Captain Andrews now proceeds to Coquimbo, where his company 
had already placed a party of miners, under the direction of Captain 
Bagnold. At this place he receives a letter of recall from his company, 
and arranges for his embarkation; a passage having been kindly 
offered him in his Majesty’s ship Briton, Sir Murray Maxwell. A 
concluding chapter contains a summary of the South American 
Revolution, which, as it does not broach any thing new, we shall leave 
without notice. 

It is impossible for us to form a judgment of the qualifications of 
Captain Andrews for discharging the objects of his mission, neither is 
it necessary: we should conclude him at least to have been a zealous 
and an honest servant. Whether he proved too goodnatured and too 
credulous in his negociations it is not for us to say, but we may 
suspect as much merely from his sanguine temperament. As an 
author, he possesses no very high claims beyond that of a well- 
disposed observer, anxious to speak the truth. To acquirements 
beyond those that may be expected from a sailor, he makes no 
pretensions, and should not be hardly judged if he do not possess 
them. His style is loose and incorrect, and the taste of his de- 
scriptions far from pure; but we should have been sorry if these 
defects, of which he is probably conscious, had prevented him from 
undertaking the publication of his journal. We have read it with 
pleasure and instruction, and can recommend it to all who take an 
interest in the progress of liberal opinions, in the character and pro- 
see of imperfectly known countries, or in the questions which 

ve arisen out of the British speculations in South American 
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THE TRAVELLER’S ORACLE. 


The Traveller’s Oracle, or Maxims for Locomotiom ; containing Precepts for pro- 
moting the Pleasures, and Hints for preserving the Health of Travellers. 


Part I. Comprising Estimates of the Expenses of Travelling on Foot, on Horseback, 
in Stages, in Post Chaises, and in Private Carriages ; with seven Songs for one, two, 
and three Voices, composed by William Kitchiner M.D. Author of the Cook’s Oracle, 
the Art of Invigorating Life, &c. &c. 


Part II. Comprising the Horse and Carriage Keeper’s Oracle, Rules for purchasing 
and keeping of Jobbing Horses and Carriages ; Estimates of Expences occasioned 
thereby, and an easy Plan for ascertaining every Hackney Coach Fare. By John 
Jervis, an Old Coachman. ‘The whole revised by William Kitchiner, M.D. &c. 
London. Colburn. 1827. Two Vols. 12mo. 


SuRELY no one ever turned his acquirements, and even his defects 
and peculiarities, to a better account than the late Dr. Kitchiner. 
His vision was imperfect, and he studied the art of aiding the sight—the 
result was a popular book; his stomach was weak, and hence flowed 
several of his most profitable speculations—his cookery book, his 
peristaltic persuaders, his art of prolonging life; he had an ear for 
music and a relish for social song—hence his glees, his sea songs, and 
his national songs: his means enabled him to keep a carriage, and 
that which to most others is but vexation and expense, proves to him 
the source of wealth: for the two titles we have been at the pains of 
copying are very marketable commodities, and we doubt not that Mr. 
Colburn came down handsomely for the privilege of turning them to 
his own account. , 

Dr. Kitchiner’s singularities, though partaking strongly of mere 
folly, were dashed with an occasional shrewdness, and when his pre- 
cepts are his own, they are seldom deficient in a certain practical wisdom. 
His cookery book for instance is the only really experimental work 
of the kind; other writers of such books have given the reins to their 
imagination, and revelled in théoretical sauces and ragouts, making 
the composition of their receipts the amusement of an old age retired 
from stew-pans and no longer regaled by the haut gout of a prime 
kitchen ; but Kitchiner wrote over the fire with the watch in one hand 
and the pen in theo ther. Thus instead of paradisiacal dreams of 
rich and luscious dishes, we have plain and practical instructions, 
not for a feast for Lucullus or the lord mayor, but for the preparation 
of wholesome and economical, but still pleasant and various, repast. 
But Dr. Kitchiner cooked much more than he travelled, and was much 
better qualified for the oracle of the person in want of a good dinner 
than to one going a journey. To say nothing of the absence of all 
instruction of a higher order as to the objects of a traveller, and the 
mode of compassing them, suchas is to be found in Count Berchtold’s 
Instructions for Travellers; to say nothing of this, the directions 
which are given are’mere rubbish collected from every source, and 
thrown. together in a mass for the sake of making a book.. The 
matter which is derived from former works is either absurd or obsolete ; 
and that which may be supposed to have proceeded from the doctor’s 
proper stock, is either fivolous or inapplicable. It would be an 
amusing proof of the impracticability of the Oracle’s precepts, were 
any simple hearted matter-of-fact person to take it into his head to 
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follow them: he would make a good subject for a farce, with all his 
pistols, doorfasteners, tucksticks, chronometers, barometers, feetpre- 
servers, peristaltic persuaders, Welch wigs, paraboues, night-lamps, 
tinder-boxes, leather sheets, and canteens; with his memorandum 
books for souvenirs, his suspicions of his fellow travellers, his anxiety 
about his dinner and his wine, his determination to arrive by daylight, 
and all the other ridiculous fancies that are laughably strange on paper, 
but which would be irresistibly ludicrous if collected upon and about 
the person of the inimitable Liston. 

We apprehend that Doctor Kitchiner however was determined to 
make a book at all events: he was perhaps aware that it was the 
last he was likely to write, and he resolved that it should contain all 
that was left in his portfolio, and all he could scrape from the leavings 
of his former readings. ‘Thus we have not only such heads of chapters 
as “ How to get a well-fitting Shoe,” “ If you sleep on the Road,” 
“ Beds,” “ Inns,” &c. which may seem proper enough, but likewise 
there are farraginous dissertations on “ The Hobgoblin Dramas of 
Germany,’ “ The Music of the Universal Prayer,” “ The Music of 
Gather your Rosebuds,” &e. &c. which certainly have nothing to do 
with taking a journey. They were, however, remnants in the doctor's 
stock in trade, and under the necessity of being sold off. This pub- 
lication moreover serves another turn—it brings up the rear of all the 
other writings of the late multifarious doctor, and trumpets forth 
their merits with the lungs and impudence of a showman: the Oracle 
is not in the least enigmatical on the subject of the indispensable 
utility of providing yourself, previous to setting out, with the Cook’s 
Oracle, and,if you go abroad, with a servant who can translate it, for 
the benefit of the cooks of France! All the other publications by 
the same author are said to be equally useful; and lest the voyager 
should be at a loss where to get them, the Oracle is especially minute 
on this head. 

Our observations apply to the first part of this work, being that 
which is solely by the late doctor; the author of the second volume, 
the old eoachman, Mr. Jervis, is a man who knows his business well, 
and his part of the work is full of knowledge and instruction on a 
branch of domestic economy, which, to the best of our recollection, 
has never been written upon; the expenses connected with the keeping 
and hiring of equipages of every description. The Estimates, as far 
as we have had the power of checking them, appear to be very correct ; 
and will serve to enlighten many people who are the prey of their 
coachmen and livery-stable keepers. It may also be useful as a guide 
to those who are on the point of taking wing, and yet hesitate on the 
peo detained by the uncertainty of the expense or the fear of being 

uped. 

As this is the really valuable part of the work, we shall make some 
extracts from it, and leave all the aceomplished doctor’s farrago to 


sink as it may list. The following is an estimate of keepi groom 
and one horse in your own stable ‘a , aT nt 


“ A saddle-horse being but of little service during November, December, 
January, and February, during these four months economical equestrians 
send thelr tage fo 6 stray u i. st 

“ Sportsmen say, that nothing doés a horse more good than 4 winter's run 
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once in two or three years—it far exceeds turning to grass in summer, when 
the flies are troublesome. 

“ The price at straw-yards varies from 3s. 6d. to 5s. a week, depending 
upon the straw, which is contingent on the corn crops; some horses sleep in 
at night, and have ye hay them, or ‘at least ordered for them, in which 


case, 7s. per week is 
£s. d. 

The straw-yard for one horse, fot 17 weeks, at 4s. 6d. per week, 

WHE WO 0 ces CUTE VES VASES SSSR RES Tees foe cone ceed cbeccce $16 6 

“‘ This holiday is very beneficial to the horse, especially to his legs and 
feet, which, when worn down by hard work, or cut up by dlinty roads or bad 
shoeing, are thereby greatly refreshed or woke dbs | 

* Rest makes a new horse.’ 


“For the remaining 35 weeks, the allowance of provisions per week 
cannot be less than— 














l truss of straw,* at 36s. per load PPR eRe eeeeeeaeeeee eeeeeeeee seaeaeteceeee . Q l 0 
i truss and a half of hay, at 5/. per load  ....cs.ssececeseeeeeee dbs ope 042 
3 peck of oats per day, is per week 54 pecks, and at 25s. per 
quarter Seteeteeeeeteeeeeeee PELE RILERSSESER LESTER Tee Tee eee Le eee éetdseoee 0 4 2 
Food per week.........+ 0 9 4 
sie 35 
Food for 35 weeks ...... 16 6 8 
Expense of horse in straw yard, brought forward...............0.. 316 6 
Taking to and from the straw-yard  ...ss.sscsecssecseseessecscensseene 010 0 
) Annual keep ...++++,+- 2013 2 
A saddle-horse, on an average, is shod about once in four weeks, 
and the set of shoes costs 5s.; nine sets of shoes ......+++++++++0#s 25 0 
The annual duty” ........ TTT 1 8 9 
| Annual expense .....-.- £24 611 





“ Ons.—This allowance for provision is hardly sufficient for horses that do 
hard work, which require a no of oats per day, a truss and a half of straw, 
the same of hay, with some good chaff, and occasionally a little brati; also 
a handful of beans in wet weather, especially to hors¢s that work at night. 
“A hackneyman’s allowance for two horses is a sack of oats pet week, 
which give, if good measure, four good feeds a day; country measure will 


run nearly five feeds. | | 
Brought forward.......... 24 6 11 
The above is the annual expense—exclusive of stable rent—interest 
of money paid for the purchase of the horses—saddlés—bridles 
—horse cloths, &c.—farrier’s bills for ena gg 
travelling expenses—groom’s and livery, &c., which, 
excepting the difference 6f charge between a coachman’s box 
coat, and a oe ee coat, and the difference of rent and 
taxes on a stall stable, (which is often excessively dif- 
ficult b haar pe to ha house, ) vo = Mi and 
a coach-house, is, according to the expense of keeping a groom 
or coachman, given in Estimate No. 4, about socevcvcecce segs 
| Annual keep ....-+++++ 24 611 


Total sean oa bee pkeaes La 6 Il 


“ N.B.—The hackneyman’s charge for jobbing a saddle horse, and finding 
stabling, &c. is, per annum, shout Pole Part ie pp- 11—14. - 











° «There are $6 trusses in @ lond of hay, and the same in a load of straw; 
40 trusses ofeach,iton” = j pubs bi 
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The next is the expense of keeping the same horse at a livery 
stable, when the expense of a groom is dispensed with :— 


£s. d. 

Four feeds per day, at 1/. 1s. per week tees seeeeeeeeees 5412 0 
Hostler, 1s. or 1s. 6d per week—a gratuity of a shilling now and 
then to the under hostler, who looks after the chaise, or attends 

to the horse, together, perhaps, equal to about ........+.-. 4 0 0 

Shoeing, and duty per anMUM seesssesservereressveeserscessssersersees 4 13 9 





£63 5 9 





The third Estimate is the expense of a cabriolet and harness :— 


Tax thereon 


. a. 
When quite new, if jobbed, will be for one year, from 30/. to . 
For standing, and care at a livery stable, per week, 1s. Gd.......++. 0 





£47 0 0 





“The price of a new two-wheel one horse chaise—dennett—tilbury— 
stanhope, &c. is from 40/. to 90/. 

** Of a cabriolet, from 100/. to 130/. - 

‘« Of a four-wheel one horse chaise, with head to it, from 100/. to 150/. 

“ Of a pair of the best strong gig wheels, with ash felleys and patent hoop 
tires, about 7/. 

“ Wheels, at first, want only new shoeing, or turning the tire, as they 
wear upon one edge principally: this is done for about 20s. or 25s. and they 
will last almost as long as at first.”—Part ii. p. 16. 


The fourth Estimate is the expense of keeping a coachman and a 
carriage, and two horses, in your own coach-house and stable :— 


A peck of oats per day for each horse, when corn is 25s. per 

quarter ; say 24 Quarters PET ANNUM .,.......cecesecescreesesccesecs 30 0 
A quarter of a truss of hay for each horse per day, at 5/. per load ; 

say 54 loads per annum 27 10 
One truss of straw each horse per week; say three loads per 

GMMUM, BF SES. cccccvsveccccccceccecccoscessocccces 0ee cccccccccccososcccese 5 8 
Beans, which are only wanted when horses are worked very hard ; 

and physic, which (except the persuader prescribed—see In- 

dex) is as little wanted by a horse as it is bya man. See Oss. 

to Estimate No.1. .....sccscsecseeeees eeeveccccesccese eee cceccoces coveee 
Twenty-eight sets of shoes, at 5s. per se 
Farriers’ Bills—the risk of your horses turning out unsound and 

inefficient ; the a of hiring other horses while your own 

are ill, &c., and the interest of the money paid for the pur- 

chase of the horses, &c. cannot be estimated at less than 204. 

per annum for cach horse  .ss.ss ssssssesssseseesereseresesccessesseeee 40 O O 





£113 18 0 





“Those persons who are most dependent upon their ornem frequently 
require it to carry them only a mile or two, aa may save : expense of 


hiring another horse while one of their own is ill, or is in want of a day’s 

ms by eg a . — em — to fit on, and so use it with only one 
orse—whi 0 e work required by many infirm persons, 

as easily as two:—we wonder that more chariots are hot so constructed. : 


‘The preceding calculation shows that the expense of keeping two horses, 
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and the risk of loss by horses. &c. cannot well be set down at less than 1131. 


18s. per annum. 
« A hackneyman will furnish a pair of horses, take all the hazard, and 
bear all the expenses enumerated above, at from 135/. to 160/. per annum, 
according to the quantity of work, and the age, colour, and quality of the 
horses required. 
“ If a pair of horses are hired for a year, and they are given up at any 
time within that period, it is customary to give a couple of months’ notice, or 


a couple of months’ money: Having a written agreement about this.” 
pp. 19—21. 


The Estimate is continued on the supposition of jobbing the 
horses :— 


“« As most people job their carriage horses, we shall continue our Estimate, 
and set down— 





, oe eer 2 
For a pair of jobbed horses (the lowest price at present).........++ 135 0 0 
The duty on two horses ......ssececcsreeecerececeecenvescecececencseceeees 414 6 
On a four-wheeled carriage .......+.seessseceseeseees sonbcandogetsndigneass 6 0 0 
Cin CBR GORRIIOTE ncncns sccpevesesescctsncstsccosnnccscadscocescocess os eeevece 114 0 
Wages * of the coachman, not less than 10s. per week ........... 26 0 0 
Board, ditto, ditto, at 14s. per Week .....s.sccsesesssecececesesceeseeees 36 8 0 

«“N. B. If there are no lodging-rooms over the coach-house, 

it is customary to allow a coachman about 4s. per week, 7. e. 

about 10/. per year, to pay his lodging. 

Allowance for oil and grease, towels and leathers, to clean the 
carriage, at least 1s. per week ......0c.sssesees seesnecnsconcaseceneecone 212 0 
Rent of coach-house and stable ........sseesseeeeees eoenuoitings 4eniea chen 25 0 0 
Tax on ditto (PERE RBRARAL ERASE AAS IRAE RRA REESE EERE EERE ROR 3 0 0 
£240 8 6 





“‘ The advice of our great dramatic bard cannot be quoted more aptly than 
in the following maxim for choosing a livery : 
‘ Costly thy habit as thy purse 
Can buy, but not expressed in fancy, 
Rich not gaudy: for the appare) oft proclaims 
The man,’ Shakespeare. 


“We recommend a blue, brown, drab, or green livery, the whole of the 
same colour. To have a coat of one colour, and lined with another, a waist- 
coat of another, and the other clothes of another colour, claims the poet’s 
censure—it is ‘ gandy, unless for a full dress livery on a gala day: we equally 
disapprove of the capes of a box coat being alternately blue and yellow, or 
brown and red, &c. 





* “Do not give unusually high standing wages. These should neither exceed nor 
fall short, of the rates which custom has established ; or, in the former case, you will 
make your own servants idle and extravagant, and those of your neighbours unhappy 
and discontented. If you do not pay the customary compensation for the service you 
receive, you will excite a continually rankling discontent in the minds of your domestics, 
and will be harassed with those continual changes in-your establishment, which will 
soon render good servants shy of engaging in it. 

_ “ The best way to encourage servants is to give them ‘ occasional presents and 
indulgencies,’ These I would not bestow in money, but give him a pair of good 
boots or shoes, or an umbrella, or a watch, according to his dili and long service : 


confer these rewards, rather as ee ee et a oe 


cular occurrence, or they may be received as merited payment for an insulated piece 


of service,” 





= - 
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“© Coachman’s Livery. 

“ Those who affect an elegant equipage, usually give their coachman 
annually, be two handsome suits of what is term e best second cloth 
(what is called livery cloth is a little cheaper, but much coarser, and not 
half so serviceable). 

£. 8. d. 
Brought forward ....s0ssssssessesereeeesese 240 8 6 
Light blue cloth double-breasted coat, edged with crimson, and 
ined with shalloon same colour as the coat, with gold-laced 
collar and button holes— 
Waistcoat, blue kerseymere with shalloon sleeves ; 
Plush breeches, lined, and gilt knee buckles........0ssssessecsseessses 0 
Thirty large and eighteen small buttons with crest* and motto, 

Bee. TRETCOM «00000 coccvcccevee oo csocccocgeee son sbevtocces ppepnenees. 09s - 6 
Working dress (once a year), drab cord breeches, coat, waistcoat, 

and overalls (drab fustian, lined,) &c. ., 0 





0 





“ For those who make but little use of their carriage, one livery a year, or 
two in three years, is enough, niger if you give a working-dress, as the 
livery is then worn merely when he mounts the box to drive. 

“Those who give only one livery in a year, should do that in April, so that 
they may have the credit of it during the summer months, while it is seen : 
during the winter it is almost always covered by the box coat ; when the coat 
the man does his work in, will do as well as any. If a livery coet has a laced 
collar, wearing the box coat over it, will soon cut it to pieces. 

‘* Counsellor Cautious never gave a coachman a livery till he had served 
him for three months. Some persons, instead of a livery, allow 3s. or 4s. per 
week extra, and the coachman finds his own clothes, a plain blue coat ; they 
giving him only a hat and great coat. 

Brought forward 
A good full-made box coat, with six real capes, and lined with 

shalloon, about 7/. (according to the number of capes and the 

quality of the cloth, the price varies from 5/. to 82.) once in three 

years, at the end of which it is given to the coachman, perannum 2 7 0 


£261 16 0 
Plain liveries, without lace, &c. one-third less, i. e. about 5/. per suit. 


Brought Serr wend in. oss seeces scscsdsces cassanecsash 16. 0 
Two plain OR r10 5 «neces cenestnnboettandenessateencseeliin cus 2 10 0 


SF 


£264 6 0 
“ With gold lace binding, and a neat narrow gold band, they cost about 


double the above sum. 

“‘ Some give, annually, one plain hat for common edged with 
gold lace and a gold band as & doess het. caries cs 

“‘ Those who like to see their coachman neat and nice, give him a clothes 
box as well as a clothes brush, or, which is infinitely better, a cupboard six 
feet high, about three feet deep and three feet wide, with pegs to hang his 





manufacturer, No, 103, St. Martin’s- 
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box-coat, hat, and other clothes on, which, without such a case, are soon 
spoiled by the dust of the hay-loft. 
£. s. d. 


Brought fOFWArd,.......creevrerreveeevervesceseeesee26h 6 0 
The yeatly hire of 4 handsome new chariot or coacli and harness, 
from 70/. to 84/.: if it is hired for only three or four years, and 
fitted up with undersprings, Collinge’s axles, &c., and finished 
in the best style, as described in Estimate No. 9, it will be about 84 0 0 


, Eres eeeeeee se £348 6 0 


** To the above estimate is to be added the charge of turnpikes—short 
baits *—travelling expenses, &c., extra visiting, and numerous other ex- 
penses, which would not be incurred without a carriage to carry you to them : 
these will make the total amount of outgoings from keeping a carriage come 
up to not less than 400/. per annum. 

“‘ The editor is aware that the foregoing computations are rather higher 
than those random-guess estimates, which some inexperienced persons have 
published: however, his calculations are neither more nor less than the actual 
amount which he has himself paid ; and he does not believe that the business 
can be done properly for less the sums set down ;—therefore, 

‘* Pradent peruser of the present page, 
To keep a coach will but add care to age, 
Unless your annual income is quite clear 
Full fifteen hundred pounds a year.”— Part ii. pp. 25—32. 


The above is the munificent plan; there is, however, a cheaper but 
a far less “ respeetable” mode, according to the accredited use of that 
epithet ;— 

“ The former is the usual and liberal plan of keeping a carriage—it can- 
not be kept so comfortably on any other ; but we must also tell our readers 
the cheapest plan, which is about 100/. per annum less. 

£. s. d. 
Ist. Instead of siving eal: per annum for a new carriage and har- 

ness, made in the best style, as per Estimate No. 9, you may 

hire an inferior, or a vamped-up second-hand one for about...... 60 0 0 
A hackneyman will supply a pair of horses, and keep them, &e. in 

Iie Hivery staan, GaP soccsccsscevecsccccvsccoese see 0 coeddbtellodobbeiube 135 0 0 
Standing of carriage, and charge for cleaning and greasing, &c. as 

in Estimate No. 6, per annum, not hie then bveessves biieedsececses BE 16° -@ 
Duty on horses and carriages....066:sscisssssereseesesesssssscersssesssees 10 14 6 

6 


£217 10 
A grand economist informed me that he pays the hostler 
rap ev pone gota ay any ap waged adg per annum, to 
do all the work y done by the coachman, except driving 
the e comes for orders as a coachman does, and brings 
the carriage to the door, when his man servant, who acts as 
n,t mounts the box and drives it; on its return, the 


— a. " 





5. d. 

* ** Letting the horses wash their mouths, which is comfortable to them in 
very hot weather. If you are travelling a long } , it will refresh 
them much more, if you at the same time give them a bit of hay; 
for these are generally charged, for a pair of horses, ....++.++.++. 0 6 
For a short bai CREE RR RG RONEN BTR mE Sa 
for an hour or two, a feed, a quartern of corn each, including 6d. to the 


“ei Set more afi pg g Saag ak Oe grag ond ee art Ne 
t * The strap fot palling up the atep, and the inside handle, are great conveniencies 
ow ro Gala etn ot ih em Soe * Dead Fenty i 
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£. 8. d. 
Brought forward......sssesseeeeeeeeeee 217 10 6 


footman drives it to the stables, and the hostler does all the rest 

of the business usually done by a coachman........-ceee++ serees 20 0 0 
Extra wages to a footman for driving, and box coat, &c. not less 

than Per ANNUM... ...ssseeeeccesessceserseesnnecsneesnnsanensanness seseeres 8 0 0 


£245 10 6 
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“ Ons.—Few people but those who have either a very strong purse, or a 
very weak person, really require a carriage every day. 

“ Twice or thrice in a week would be quite enough for many ;—such will 
do wisely, to find a friend who will pay half of the expense, and use the 
equipage on alternate days—and on Sundays let it rest."—Part ii. pp. 33-35. 


With those ladies and relics of ci-devant good families who think 
it necessary to their dignity to keep a carriage, but whose incomes 
will not bear the whole expense, it is not unusual to have a carriage at 
a stable-yard, and hire horses when they happen to be wanted. It 
appears that to do this, though the carriage may be taken out but 
once a year, the actual expense is 48/. 2s.!! Very few old maids who 
thus pay homage to parade and to the dignity of an old family, are 
aware of the extent of the sacrifice. “ 

The Estimate No. VII. for hiring a carriage and pair for a shorter 
period than a year, is full of minor precepts of value. 


“ If a carriage be hired for a day, a week, or a month, or for any time less 
than a year, the person who lets it out pays the duty. 

«The customary charge for those common carriages, whether of two or 
four wheels, which are let out, is about 5s. per day, or 5/. per month (28 
days. \ 

x Open carriages are charged higher, as the whole year’s duty is paid upon 
them, though they are only used for a few months. 

“* When coaches or chariots are let by the day or week, the harness is not 
included in the charge for them. Harness for a pair of horses is charged 1s. 
per day, or 5s. per week. : 

“‘ Hired carriages are expected to be turned out clean, greased, and fit for 
immediate use :—examine them well before you take them ; for if any part 
breaks while in your use, you will be expected to pay for the repair thereof ; 
— you make a previous agreement that it shall be done by the person 

etting it. 

‘* Tell the person you hire of, how long you want the carriage, and how 

far you are going to travel:—he has then no excuse for not giving you @ 
sulicient carriage. 
_ “ The price of a job during the dear months, when the town is full, i.e. 
in April, May, and June, for a chariot or coach, a pair of horses and coach- 
man, his wages and board-wages, the standing at the hackneyman’s, &c. and 
all charges included, is, (a little more or less, according to the quality of the 
horses and the carriage, ) per month, (reckoning 28 days), about 26/. 

** The usual sum for the hire of a Dare speagr Sac, oor is, according 
to the condition thereof, from 5/. to 7/. per month:—if you hire them of a 
coachmaker, you will have more choice, and may get a better carriage. 

“* A glass coach, or chariot and horses, not to travel. beyond eight miles 
from town, may be hired, per day, for from 1/. 1s. to il. 5s. 

. bes ten one pe is 5s. 

“ If he is em day, especially if i usual 
to give the driver his dinner. feck ewe. girrtcreiiee ers b's. 

_ “ For a distance exceeding eight miles from letting, the charge 
> Seiber Geenateat toe that sum in ~ a ” 

* For or four hours in the middle of the day, 18s. 
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« The coachman will expect about half-a-crown. 

« From four till twelve in the evening, to take you out to dinner, and to 
bring you home, 15s.—Coachman, 2s. 6d. 

«‘ In either of the above cases, if you find the carriage, the charge will be 
from 3s. to 5s. less.” —Part ii—pp. 39—41. 

If you possess an old chariot, and propose to have it thoroughly done 
up afresh, it would be wise to consider the following estimate before 
you send it to the coachmaker. The chariot to which the following 


estimate is applicable, was purchased for 30/. :— 
*€ AN ESTIMATE OF REPAIRING A CHARIOT, 


£. 8. d. 
And putting in all new wood work, neatly carved—fresh fitting, 
filing, an fixing the old iron work with new bolts—taking the 
springs to pieces—fresh fitting the plates, and re-fixing springs 
with new rivets and bolts—altering the iron work of the barouche 
seat—putting a new foot-board and fresh hanging it and the 
Pe en eer TT TIT TTR RT Tee 26 0 O 
Hendalins New patent lamps.......00--sereceesceeeessceesreeeesereeeees 28 0 
Repairing braces, pole-pieces, &c., new covering roller, bolts, and 
pole with new leather... .......csecssssseee sescecessccsscsreecerseesees 114 0 
Altering and refixing the frame of dash iron, and covering it with 
WOW MMU oc accdencensovanbinds ) ove to 0 cisacvandnesc cccaseconteactonce 6 3D O 
Covering the whole of the inside with new cotton false lining...... 5 10 0 
New carpets to the bottom of the steps........ssesscceesesseseeeeeeers 1 8 0 
New plating the commode handles and rivetting the door handles 1 6 0 
New pair of web holders...........ccccssccsessecseeescsseeececsecevseveces 014 0 
New painting the body of a chariot......... cocceces dedcsceessoovoscssenes 14 0 0 
New wheels.........sscsssseveees bedoccidasvbocecossedescosnssce s eeveedoss sevens 15 0 0 
New Timing....csccscsiccssecscciccivcscsscvccccevcvsccecsesceccoccscocescese wei SiO 0 
Fresh stringing and painting blinds....... ee vcececscr eve cevcoceccccsccsese 115 0 
New covering glass frames ..... bbecesdeccceccesenesboossevesos nee vencesese 115 0 
New silk to green CuUrtaiMS ........sssseseeeseeerenes vee eneeeeccccceccccce 1 5 0 
Under Gr bitis Socccsescdetadsvodvtscdinotcvcopectbensecesccoscessesesccceens, S08. O. O 
137 7 0 


We shall turn from private carriages to public ones, where Mr. 
Jervis seems to be entirely at home, and quote a curious comparison 
of the expense and advantage of hiring a hackney coach and keeping a 
private carriage :-— 


COMPARATIVE EXPENSE AND ADVANTAGE 
oF 
HIRING KEEPING 
A HACKNEY COACH. A PRIVATE CARRIAGE. 


1. A hackney coach, for the busi- 1. A private carriage costs (see Es- 
nesss of the moment, to rest your timate No. 1V.) 3451. per annum, i. e. 
legs, or shelter you from the weather, 6900 shillings a year. 
po A had for the math part of the 

nual expense of a private carriage. 
bony, e that, ye) lame a ye ae 

a; Zor ye are grand patrons 

nies, perches, whips, and wheels.— 

less your stars that you are in a 
country where, it costs three 
thousand four and fifty shil- 
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HIRING 
A HACKNEY COACH. 
lings to keep a coach for half a year, 
that you can hire one for half an hour 
for twelve-pence! which you may com- 
mand in all respects as absolutely as 
if it was your own. 

2. A hackney coach is almost always 
to be had in a few minutes, pen > in 
the lamentable instance of a pelting 
shower. 





3. The hackney coachman’s motto 
is the same as Madam Hecate’s— 


** Fair is foul, and foul is fair.” 


He is well pleased to wait for you, at 
all hours, and in all weathers, cold or 
windy, hot or rainy, as long as you 
are pleased to wish him ;—when you 
have kept him long in the rain, if you 
give the poor fellow six or twelve- 
pence extra when you discharge him, 
(can you lay them out better ?) it will 
make him as well satisfied with wait- 
ing in the wet for you, as your own 
servant would, in a similar situation, 
be ill satisfied ! 


4. Persons who keep a carriage in 
London, on an average seldom go 
above 8 or 10 miles per day, or have 
their carriage out more than 3 hours 
in the 24: to hire a hackney coach to 
do such work every day in the 
will cost 10s, 
per annum. 


& carriage, as per 


, 


day, or 182/. 10s. 


Nov. 
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KEEPING =. 
A PRIVATE CABRIAGE. 


2. Your own horses and carriage 
cannot be brought round in less than 
25 minutes after you order it: even 
if it and the harness are all clean and 
ready, an active coachman cannot 
dress himself and put-to in less time, 
—and your own coachman may be 
ill,—or not ready for action,—your 
horses may be sick,—or your carriage 
may be broken:—moreover, if that 
rome minister of the machinery of 
ocomotion has not previous notice that 
you will want the wheels to go round, 
if he is not a marvellously steady 
man, it is an even chance, that, 
making sure that you will not require 
his services, he will imagine he may 
emigrate from his hay-loft with im- 
punity, and be frisking about after 

is own affairs. 

3. Gentlemen’s equipages are gene- 
rally fair weather play-things.—If 
you have your carriage out in wet 
weather, and are obli to keep it 
waiting in the rain—if you have a 
coachman, a coach-horse, or a car- 
riage, either one of which are good 
for any thing—if you are good for 
any thing yourself, you will not feel 
quite contented, however comfortably 
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HIRING 
4 HACKNEY COACH. 


£345 0 0 
Charge for keepinga hack- 
ney coach to do the'same 
WOFK...cccccssecsscvseeeee 182 10 0 





t.e. £162 10 0 

saved by not keeping a carriage. 
It appears, therefore, that it is 
more convenient and much cheaper, 
even if you employ it as often as you 
would your own carriage, to hire a 
hackney coach, than it is to keep a 
private carriage ; and if you only hire 
a hackney coach wheh you really want 
it, if your ten-toed machinery is in 
tolerable condition, instead of your 
hackney coach hire costing you 1827. 
10s., you may have as much riding as 
your business requires for 100/. a 
year: moreover, your health will be 
better preserved than if you walked 
less and rode more; the additional 


exercise will ensure the more perfect - 


performance of those interesting 
‘Opera Minora Vite,’ ‘ Eating, drink- 
ing, and sleeping !’ 
‘ Weariness 
Can snore upon the flint, when nesty 
sloth 
Finds the down pillow hard.’ 


Shakespeare. 

If you keep a carriage, you will 
often be ay feaiipeed’ to ride, 
merely because you can ride for no- 
thing, as from any actual want you 
feel of the assistance of the wheel- 
work. 

Walking is the natural and the best 
exercise that man can take; and, 
however those who walk may occa- 
sionally envy those who ride, the 
gentleman in the coach would often 
gladly give ewe: a it a to 

eep it, to have the power of usi 
his own Dr. Franklin advi 
a friend to his carriage, that he 


= ala 
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KEEPING 

A PRIVATE CARRIAGE. 
coach: moreover, you will be moved 
about not merely with more safety 
and more celerity, but with more 
comfort, from knowing that you have 
a pilot whom you may depend upon : 
the latter is an extremely important 
consideration to those whose business 
calls them to places which are crowd- 
ed with carriages. 

When you wish your mind to be 
active, and to do its best, it should 
have nothing before it except the 
single object under its consideration ; 
and the body should also be at ease: 
this, and the saving of time in passing 
from one place to another, are the 
chief benefits a carriage affords to men 
of business. 

Again: it is a rule with hackney 
coachmen to take the shortest route ; 
the consequence is, that as they natu- 
rally desire to perform their task as 
soon as possible, if they think half a 
dozen yards are to be saved by it, 
unless specially directed, they will 
bring you through all the nasty, nar- 
row, badly ventilated and badly paved 
lanes, &c. which they can find, and 
which, if you understand the value of 
fresh air, you would studiously avoid. 

These vehicles are often used to 
convey sick people to hospitals, espe- 
cially coaches: chariots are more 
easily ventilated, on account of their 
front windows. Never get into a 
hackney coach that has the windows 
shut up, if there is one on the stand 
of which the windows are open; 
stagnant air is always offensive, and 
often infectious. 


It has often been a matter of wonder with us, how the hackney 


coachmen continue to keep their 


vehicles and foundered horses 


on the profits of the day; and that wonder is not much diminished 


when we find, from the following chapter, that before the 


of a hackney coach makes any 
per day :— : 


“ The profits of a hackney coachman are not #0 large as his hard service 


proprietor 
fit, he must have received 13s. 
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seems to indicate that they ought to be—though the outfit does not cost much. 
A coach may be purchased for about 30/. or 40/.—a chariot for about 20/.— 
the horses may be had from 8/. to 20/. each :—but, as the old saying is, 


‘ They eat o’ nights.’ 


Bad horses have as good an appetite as the best: ay, sometimes a better, 
(if goodness be measured by greatness,) in the same way that bad land wants 
more manure than good. It may be said, that the inferior provender pro- 
vided for these poor hard-worked hacks, is not so dear as that which is 
purchased for the pampered animal, whose sleek coat is his master’s pride: 
but it must be taken into the account, that if their food be somewhat cheaper, 
their stomachs are so constantly stimulated by those strongest excitements to 

ood appetite, air and exercise, that they are ever and aye, ‘ as hungry asa 
rte and eat nearly double what those horses do who pass their days 
indolently in an over-heated stable: indeed, we think to be ‘as hungry as a 
hackney coach horse’ must be a few degrees beyond being as hungry as a 
hunter; or one degree nearer that state which is considered by the grand 
gourmand as the most enviable in existence. 

“‘ It is told of a certain worthy and wealthy citizen, who has acquired the 
reputation of being a conan consumer of the good things of the table, 
and has been ‘ widened at the expense of the corporation,’ that on coming 
out of a tavern, after a turtle feast, a poor boy begged charity of him—‘ For 
mercy’s sake, sir, I am so very hungry!’ ‘ Hungry !—hungry !—hey !— 
what !—complain of being hungry !—why I never heard the like '—complain 
of being hungry ! !—Prodigious! !!—why I'd give a guinea to be hungry!!! 
—why, a hungry man (with a good dinner before him) is the happiest fellow 
in the world!—There, (giving the boy half-a-crown,) there, | don’t want 
you totake my word for it: run along, my fine fellow, and make the ex- 
periment yourself.’ 

“ It appears, from the following Estimate, that a hackneyman must every 
day earn thirteen shillings for the maintenance of his machinery, before he 
will receive any profit. 


£2 d. 
The keep of three horses, (a hackney coach cannot be well worked 

every day with fewer of such crazy cattle as they are often 

obliged to be content with) at 31/. 10s. per annum for each, 

(see Estimate No. 4)  .coccorresccccee sccvcccecscscsces 000 esesccecovene 9410 0 
Coachman’s wages, at 9s. per week —....ee0008 sosdecsnccecous nib ancbene 23 8 0 
Board, ditto, at 14s. ditto .........0. Sngonce seccebeocapesneinnal apiesteehs 36 10 0 
Coach-house and stables, and tax thereon  ..........sscceces bee catia 20 0 0 
Tax on coach and horses, 2/. per month per annum  .......s0s0s0++ 2460 «0 
Interest of the purchase money of the carriage and horses, and 

the wear and tear thereof, and new wheels annually ........ 40 0 0 





£238 8 0 





“The above estimate, however considerable it may » will not be 
considered as too high, when it is zecollected that the is in continual 


use, that the horses are exposed to all weathers, and are often over-worked 
and under-fed. 


‘‘ Hackney coachmen get upon the stands about nine in the morning, and 


are often out till t twelve at nigh t ho 
take out one coach and horses conty Ia thor those who work double, w 


about six or seven in th i ote > 
niche adie e evening, and then take out another pair for 
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« We can defend ourselves from cold and rain much more easily than we 
can from the fatigue brought on by walking in hot weather. 
* Careful observers can foretell the hour, 
By sure prognostics, when to dread a shower. 
you are wise, then go not far to dine, 
You’ll spend in coach hire more than save in wine.” 


“The Vauxhall season is another source of considerable profit to the 
proprietors of the leathern conveniences. 
“‘ The least productive months are February, March, and April: this may 
tly be accounted for, by the economy which is so inevitably submitted to 
uring those months, occasioned by people’s pockets being drained by 
Christmas bills‘and Christmas guitibcle. | 
“On an average of forty weeks, it seemed, that the most productive days 
are Wednesdays and Thursdays. This may, in some measure be accounted 
for, by the greater number of dinner parties, &c. which are given on those 
days.’ —PpP art ii. Ppp: 305—310. 
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12th. The bedlamite declared that the rest of the world was mad, 
and had shut him up because he was the only man in his senses. 
There is undoubtedly some ground for this kind of statement, for 
instances of rationality are often made evidence of insanity. The 
other day, for example, an old lady was pronounced of unsound mind 
because she read the newspapers across the breadth, from column to 
column—as sensible a way of perusing them as that in common 
practice,—I mean as sensible for all purposes of sense. Nonsense is 
nonsense, however you take it—the thing was as broad as it was long. 
It was given in evidence, too, of Sir Paul Joddrel’s insanity, that, on 
taking up a journal, he used to exclaim, “ What rubbish ! ”—a most 
intelligent and critical remark; and further, that he returned from 
church one day a little after twelve o’clock, saying, that he had been 
obliged to go away, for that after the prayers a man had got up into 
the pulpit, and began talking all manner of nonsense.- To-day, in the 
report of a commission de Junatico, I see it stated that a Mr. 
Robinson, on examination, “ proved his fondness for horns, and racing, 
and Parliament, and his utter incapacity to take care of himself.” 
This is the very man to be sent into Parliament, according to his own 
passionate desire, instead of into a lunatic asylum, according to the 
desire of his friends. It is absurd to say that a man is insane because 
he is ambitious of a seat in Parliament, and incapable of taking care 
of himself. Why, half the men in the House of Commons are in- 
capable of taking'care of themselves, but they are nevertheless ap wise 
enough to take care of us. It requires much more wisdom for a man 
to mind his own affairs than to mar his neighbours’. Every one should 
be presumed to be born with a certain share of wisdom ; and if it does 
hot show itself in the management of his own concerns, it should be 
ee it is all . What are 

Ocr, 1827, | 0 - | 
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nature has formed for the guidance of our affairs. Their extravagance, 
which takes an ugly look in their private houses, would be exactly the 
thing in public stations. They were especially intended to play off the 
national resources with great respectability and applause ; debarred 
from this legitimate and creditable vent of their dispositions, they play 
off their own, and their next of kin cry madman, and procure a writ 
de lunatico. It is all a matter and a mistake of station. Had old 
Van, confound his name! been a private individual, his genius would 
have broken out in some act of wisdom analogous to his famous “ Dead 
Weight,” which would have alarmed the anxious zeal of his prochain 
ami, and provoked the Chancellor’s care. Being, however, a man in 
office, the Dead Weight wasnot lunatic, but ministerial. It is a grand 
principle, that nothing should be wasted. Experience shows that fools, 
who are incapable of taking care of themselves under any other cir- 
cumstances, are, when in power, very capable of taking care, not only 
of themselves, but also of all the rest of the world. It is, therefore, a sin 
and a shame to shut them up, or put them under the control of old 
women. Some nations reverence idiots ; and wisely do they so, for they 
are born for the direction of human affairs—theirs is the materiel of 
which kings and ministers should be composed. In private stations 
they are worse than thrown away; place them in public ones, and 
their parts appear to unspeakable advantage. The spendthrift becomes 
a generous, obliging minister ; and his prochain ami is by no means in 
the world alarmed at the excess of his bounty. The hypochondriast 
becomes a main stay of the constitution, a pillar of church and state ; 
for instead of fancying that the sky will fall, he is full of the truly 
British fear of the Pope. The creature of delusion, again, instead of 
fancying straws sceptres, and chaff gold, imagines sinking funds and 
dead weights ; while the Quixote wages wars with bug-a-boo revolu- 
tions, and gives battle to wine-skins. Now, is it not wiser and better 
to see the fools playing these respectable and much respected parts on 
the great stage of politics, than to behold them pinioned in strait- 
waistcoats, or pining under the tender care of near friends? As the 
kingdom of heaven is the inheritance of the little children, so the 
government of the world is the ancient province of the fools. My sole 
objection to the existing administration is, that there isa wicked waste 
of understanding in it. There are men in it who are really fit for any 
business that can be named; and it is a sin and a shame that they 
should be at the head of affairs, and keeping excellent fools out of the 
only station which they will not disgrace. It grieves me to the soul to 
see commissions of lunacy issuing against men of rank and fortune who 
would hold seals of office with eclat. What a minister Lord Ports- 
mouth would have made, had his genius taken a public instead of a 
private turn! What alliances he would have fo » not with Hansons, 
but Hans-towns ; and how great he would have been in black jobs!” 
—* black jobs” which would have been the delight instead of the 
scandal of his prochain ami. Sir Paul Joddrel too—there was a man 
fit to be a Chief Justice of the Common Pleas—what a pity that his 
ares for newspapers should be thrown away! As for the old lady 
who the journals cross-ways, nature obviously intended her for an 
Attorney-General under a high Tory administration ; but alas! being 
out of her proper place, she is now only declared an ancient idiot. 
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The poor gentleman excessively fond of biowing horns, racing, and 
Parliament, might be a little Canning in power, flourishing tanta- 
rara-ras, jockeying, and vindicating the excellent system of rotten 


representation. 





— A correspondent of The:Morning Herald mentions, that in the 
official programme of the amusements at St. Omer there is this 
annunciation?— 

“ As the entertainments would be imperfect if the poor did not 
join therein, there will be daily an extraordinary allowance of aid to 
them; and they are requested to attend, on each day, the several 
amusements that will take place.” . 


There is much which we might profitably copy from the French, 
and nothing with more advantage than their considerate and kindly 
spirit towards those whom fortune has subdued. There is a moral 
grace in the recollection of the poor, in the gaieties of the féte, which 
appears in the passage I have quoted—there is a broad benevolence 
about it which is unknown here. In this country the feet of the rich 
are for ever on the necks of the poor. The French are kind to them ; 
we have not yet learned to tolerate them. We are as intolerant of 
poverty as of Catholicism; that is to say, we suffer the poor, but exclude 
them wherever we can. Their support, indeed, is provided for by 
law; but who ever thinks of their pleasures !}—Who thinks of their 
pleasures! The legislator and the magistrate certainly—but only to 
suppress them; to wage a constant war with them. We have seen 
an instance of the consideration of the French. In our public fétes, 
on the other hand, what is the portion of the poor! Not an ex- 
traordinary allowance of aid to cheer their spirits, and an invitation 
to join in the amusements; but the heels of prancing dragoon horses, 
and the thumps of constables’ staves. The first thing thought of, is 
the best manner of forming a cordon for their exclusion. In France, 
even under the Bourbon sway, the mob has its place; in England, it 
has none. In France, however, all classés, to the lowest, have their 
places and their respect—no one is beneath consideration; and the 
veriest beggar feels that he is something in the social scheme. Here 
we regard nothing but the mere animal existence of those below a 
certain order. We feel bound to support their lives; but as a set-off 
to this great goodness, forget that they have any claim to any kind of 
indulgence. We just suffer them. It never strikes us, that mirth and 
pleasure are as necessary to them as to ourselves—as necessary to 


their care-worn beorta, as the bread our cold charity casts to them is 


to their emaciated bodies. The only boon we grant to poverty, is the 
subsistence which keeps life and misery dogethiet. The French are 
not chargeable with this brutal deficiency of sympathy with their 
fellow-creatures ; their sympathy Ate: 


s beyond the stomach; they 
remember that the poe have not only stomachs to be fed but eyes. 


and ears to be ti like others of their species; and they give 

them accordingly with their mite OF tecrishintat Pais mite o plensars. 

Every where in France we obsetve considétation for inferiors. In 

Paris, for example, (O scandal to our saints!) the superior classes do 

hot goto the a they think it right to 
| Z 
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leave them open to those who cannot visit them on other nights. We 
boast our charitable institutions in this country, but the pleasure of 
the objects never enters into their economy. And for the charity, it 
is given as a duty, or on the truly mercantile principle of laying up a 
store in heaven. The individual exercise of charity is, comparatively 
speaking, rare among us. We relieve our fellow-creatures in the 
gross, without personal concern for them, as kings destroy them in 
battles without personal animosity. May not the feeling of charity be 
extinguished by making the support of the poor a public obligation ? 
It was remarked of old, that the Lacedemonians were the most 
inhospitable people in Greece; and they had a public fund for the 
entertainment of strangers. Was this not probably the cause of their 
inhospitality? The vulgar proverb says truly, however tritely, “ What 
is every body’s business, is no body’s business;” and that which is 
made the duty of all collectively, ceases to be the duty of each in- 
dividually. In France I have seen postilions throwing their sol pieces 
to beggars on the roads. In England a duke would scarcely do as 
much; or if he did, he would wonder immediately at his own great 
goodness of heart, and tremble at the dire apprehension that so 
excellent a nature might have been the dupe of an impostor, to the 
amount of one halfpenny of our Cexsar’s money. But the duke, it is 
true, expends a French gentleman’s income in contributions to cha- 
ritable institutions—in the support of great houses with two broad 
wings and a narrow-chested centre—the one wing for the governor, 
the other for various superior officers and secretary, and the little 
middle for the objects. This is formal charity: that of the French 
postilion, who drops his stiver to the way-faring wretch on the 
road, is sympathetic charity. The duke keeps a charity as he keeps 
a mistress, not necessarily because it gratifies him, but because it is 
the fashion. The French drudge bestows his alms from the feeling 
referred to in the simple touching lines of the Robin Grey of 
Holcroft :— 
** The poor man alone, 
When he hears the poor moan, 
Of his morsel a morsel will give.” 

Beyond regard for the lives of the poor, as I have before observed, 
we are as void of sympathy with them, as the beasts of the field are 
void of sympathy with each other. Were England to be visited with 
a revolution, a heavy retribution would attend this unsocial sin, which 
has become a habit of the middle and superior orders. 





18th. There are two trades which are sure to answer in this country, 
quackery in medicine, and cant in religion. The value of the last is 
so perfectly understood, that all our regular rogues and thieves are 
saints. Scarcely a man is now brought before a magistrate for any 
series of delinquencies who has not a character for sanctity. When 
Howarth, the burglar, was apprehended the other day, Scripture was 
found in his pocket among his tools of trade. 


“ The following, [say the is the form and figure of 
one of the love-feast tickets f in ee sR 
— 


and signed with hie own name, the original of which we 
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Behold I will bring it 
health and cure; and I 
will cure them, and will 
reveal unto them the 
abundance of peace and 
truth. 

Jer. xxxiii. 6. 


K 











“ R. Howarth.” 


The impudence of the quacks almost rivals the hypocrisy of the 
saints. Some short time ago a soi-disant doctor sold water of the 
pool of Bethesda, which was to cure all complaints, if taken at the 
time when the angel visited the parent spring, on which occasion the 
doctor’s bottled water manifested, he said, its sympathy with its fount 
by its perturbation. Hundreds purchased the Bethesda-water, and 
watched for the commotion and the consequence, with the result to 
be expected. At last one, less patient than the rest, went to the 
doctor, and complained that though he had kept his eye constantly 
on the water for a whole year, he had never yet discovered any thing 
like the signs of an angel in his bottle. : 

“ That’s extremely strange,” exclaimed the doctor. “ What sized 
bottle did you buy, sir?” 

Patient.—* A half-guinea one, doctor.” 

Doctor.—* Oh, that accounts for it. The half-guinea bottles con- 
tain so small a quantity of the invaluable Bethesda-water, that] the 
agitation is scarcely perceptible ; but if you buy a five guinea bottle, 
and watch it well, you will in due season see the commotion quite 
plain, sympathising with that of the pool when visited by the angel.” 

The patient bought the five guinea bottle as advised, and kept a 
sharp look out for the angel till the day of his death. 

Are there such ———s and such dupes in the world? Circumspice. 
In the Chronicle of this very day the following case is stated and 
substantiated in evidence :— 


accident in from the van, in fact amounting to a 
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The father, they would find, never undid what the son had done. On one 
occasion, it would appear that he had said ‘ place two dry bricks at each side 
of the leg and a wet one at the foot.’ This was one af his nostrums. What 
advantages were to be derived from this, it would be hard to say. It was a 
charm he supposed. He then tied on a bandage so tight, that the unfor- 
tunate man could hardly bear it, and then left it on until the leg was swarm- 
ing with maggots ; and then, when he was told of it, he said, ‘Oh! I want 
the maggots there, that they may eat away the proud flesh.’ Now, what 
could any man, whose ignorance and neglect had allowed such an effect to 
be produced ; and who then endeavoured to conceal them by such an excuse, 
be but an ignorant quack, and a most ptofoundly ignorant pretender? 
Surely it could requite no skill to discover that such persons ought not to be 
allowed to tamper thus with the health and limbs of his Majesty's subjects. 
When at length a piece of bone came to be removed—not a small splinter, 
but a very large piece—and when he saw the leg crawling with maggots, he 
thought proper then to say, ‘1 find Iam short ;’ that was, he found he was 
wrong. He still, however, continued with the greatest confidence, and said, 
‘ There is no fear, it will be ready in a fortnight for spilking.’ What he 
meant by this it would be difficult to determine. During the whole of this 
time the stench arising from the leg was so intolerable, that his wife, although 
of that sex which will undergo hardships for those they love, of which our 
sex could have no conception, was not able to stop in the room while the leg 
was dressing. When a very ckilful surgeon, whom he should call, came to 
examine the leg, he found that not only had the lower end of the main bone 
been removed, but that the ligament attaching it to the instep bone had been 
torn away, and after every exertion had been made, the unfortunate plaintiff 
was left with one heel higher than the other by five inches. By this means 
the plaintiff had been for ever prevented from making those active exertions 
to which he had been accustomed, and must be always forced to earn his 
living by some sedentary employment. On the subject of damages, he would 
ask them what sum would be sufficient to compensate this plaintiff for the 
pore he had suffered, or too great for this fellow to pay, who had been 
enriching himself by plundering the purses and destroying the limbs of his 
Majesty's subjects? He hoped that their verdict would such as would 
teach the lower ranks of society the folly or even the madness of trusting 
themselves in the hands of an lonssant quack like the defendant, and at the 
same time, fulfil its more immediate object of giving compensation in 
Cmgees far as damages could be a compensation in such a case—to the 
plaintiff. 

The jury gave a verdict of fifty pounds damages. 





19th.—While we find the most hardened rogues in the country 
professing religion, we see justice denied to men because they will not 
play the hypocrite, and pretend to a belief they do not entertain. An 
individual, well aware of the odium he is about to incur, and of all the 
legal and social disadvantages te which he is about to subject him- 
self, nevertheless spurns falsehood, and avows himself a Deist, when 
interrogated as to his opinions. In doing so he discovers in himself the 
quality which is first to be desired in a witness—a fearless adherence 
to truth ; but the evidence of this man is rejected by justice. The 
law is here only consistent, It encourages lying in every conceivable 
manner ; it gives a hounty in every possible case to falsehood. The 
Justice of England should write in letters of brass over its portals, 
Pins ry bpicaag Lacy 8 but it is te acite the 

for it has graven it on hearts of the | {Whee spemen 
pleads guilty to a charge, that is to say, tells the truth, what does the 
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judge do? Why, he earnestly exhorts him to retract his plea and 
utter an untruth; because, quoth he, it may turn to your advantage, 
by reason of the uncertainty of the law. This judge, who so earnestly 
recommends falsehood, is a believer in the truth, a good Christian. The 
next hour a man is placed in the witness’s box, who is not a believer 
in the truth ; and a brazen-faced, canting, pharasaical barrister inter- 
rogates him as to his faith; the unbeliever knows that by one word 
of assent he will obtain credit ; but though an unbeliever of the truth, 
he cannot debase himself by a falsehood, and he avows his opinions 
and is ah rejected. A lie would have qualified him to give 
testimony in a British court of justice. What a shocking debauchery 
of morals is this! ‘The ermined Christian judge, appointed to search 
out truth, is almost daily heard exhorting men to lie for their advan- 
tage; while the wretched unbeliever is cast from the pale of justice 
because he adheres to truth at every sacrifice. Supple lawyers, 
whose tongues are to be hired for any tale, knowing the odium which 
attaches even to the suspicion of unbelief, are ready enough to excite 
it even where it is unjust, and to convert it into certainty where there 
are grounds for it. Mr. Charles Phillips, a few weeks ago, put such 
questions to a respectable physician as plainly conveyed an insinuation 
of atheism. The compelled answers in defence would have been the 
destruction of a young and unknown man. For with atheism, as with 
another crime, a man is destroyed when it is shown that he has been 
suspected. The difficulty of proving the negative is obvious in such a 
case, and the cruelty of wantonly putting the party on his vindication 
enormous. Nevertheless the power of thus tormenting and damning 
is given to every bullying lawyer that wears a wig—and for what 
object? For the honour of the Christian religion, the sacrifice of 
truth, and the denial of justice. It is especially admirable to see 
Christianity converted into a protection for thieves. Here is a fine 
example :— 
** CHRISTIAN EVIDENCE SOCIETY. 
nae Grace was indicted for stealing two books, the property of John 
Ss. F 

“ Previous to the prosecutor being sworn, Mr. C. aa said he wished 
to put a few questions. The raw, Te then stood up in witness’s box, 
when the following dialogue ensued :— 

“ Mr. Phillips: Are you the secretary to the Christian Evidence Society ? 
—Witness: I am. 

“ Mr. Phillips: Do you believe in the book on which you are about to be 
sworn ?—-Witness: I don’t know what book you allude to. I believe that I 
cM. Phillipe: Do you believe in the Haly Seriptures?—Witness: 1 

r. : i — Witness : 
believe in some parts of’ them. x i 

“ Mr. Phillips: Do. you believe in the doctrines of Christianity ?—Wit- 
ness : I think an oath binding on conscience. 

__ © Mr. Phillips: Are you not a Deist >—Witness : I admit that Iam; but 
5 a man_to ek SY impunity who has been in the constant habit of robbing 
lve months, on account of my belief. 

“* Mr. Phillips : The doctrines inculcaied by you are suficint to inundate 

| Witness: Z am certainly a Deist, but I 


“ Mz. in : believe the Gospels to be true, and confide 
: ' igious hold have we upon 
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« Judge: Do you believe Christ to be the Son of God ?—Witness: I cer. 
tainly do not. 

“ Judge: Then I cannot allow you to be sworn. 

“‘ The prisoner was consequently acquitted.” 

This proceeding was one great lie. One man. was declared not guilty 
of a particular act, because another man did not believe in a certain 
fact. A, we will say, has stolen B’s property, and English justice 
declares that A has not stolen B’s property, because B does not 
believe Christ to be the Son of God. What connexion is there between 
the fact of the robbery and the faith of the person robbed? “Oh, B 
will not speak the truth, if he is an infidel.” Why, if so, he has 
nothing to do but to declare himself as good a Christian as the judge, 
whose frequent task it is to recommend men to tell lies. Call B, 
however, a Jew, and his evidence is received. It is an ill wind indeed 
that blows nobody any good, and it is a fine thing for the thieves to 
learn that they may rob persons of sceptical minds with perfect im- 
punity. Query: may not they murder them too? 

The advantage of converting the name of religion into an instru- 
ment of vexation seems to be perfectly understood by some of our 
barristers, a class eminently irreligious, and most unscrupulous is 
their use of the power. Some two or three weeks ago, a learned 
gentleman—if our memory does not fail us, that same Counsellor 
Phillips himself—actually wanted to make a little girl say her prayers 
in court! The judge had good sense enough to resist the attempt, 
and to apply the proper description to the desired indecent exhibition. 
The truth is, that we have supped full of cant, and a re-action must 
take place. When housebreakers are found with Scripture and 
centre-bits in their pockets, and the jails abound with sanctity, it is 
high time to turn over a newleaf. We are swarming with Cantwells. 





——~ 


20th. The following great case, involving a nice point of law, 
appears in the police reports :— 


** Worsuir-staEET.—Yesterday two youths, named James Lexley and 
Thomas Browne, were brought before Mr. Twyford, for final examination, 
and charged under the following circumstances :—It ap that on last 
Saturday, about twelve o'clock, the premises of Mr. Jehn Cundale, No. 5, 
Park-road, Dalston, had been entered by the prisoners, and a valuable 

t, which was amusing itself outside the cage, was seized by the prisoner 


xley,and run away with. The moment the bird was so y seized, it 
gave such a scream as alarmed the servants, who instantly hurried to its 
bird, one of the 


proprietor of it, and rated the 


said it could speak as clearly and as distinctly as an person in the office, and 
ly for its t f alarm and ion, 

then ve fom ie 2 trepidation the taagisteate parr 
_ * William Jones, an officer at Hackney, said he had had | 

bird since last Saturday, and thet it eould fale aa plain ao any of his children. 
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“ The evidence of the t, was however, not required, and the prisoners 
were fully committed, with a recommendation to Mr. Cundale to go before 
the Grand Jury, who were then sitting. In about an hour after Mr. Cundale 
returned, and said that the Clerk of the Indictments could not prefer a bill 
under the 7th and 8th Geo. IV. c. 29, sect. 31, which states, to steal any 
dog, beast, or bird, ordinarily kept in a state of confinement ;’ and as the 
parrot was outside of the cage, and not ordinarily confined, the prisoners did 
not come within the meaning of the act. The magistrate then referred to 
the 57th section, and found from the scale of punishment allowed him, he 
could visit the prisoners with a fine commensurate with the value of the 
property. He fined the prisoners in the sum of 5/. each, in addition to the 
value proved, or four months to the House of Correction. The money not 
being forthcoming, they were committed.” 


Thus we see that an old woman’s parrot is not safe by reason of the 
exceeding vagueness of the law of England. By “ ordinarily confined,” 
the legislature never can have intended the confinement only of a 
cage. ‘The parrot retires to his cage as to his castle ; but the apart- 
ment in which he habitates is commonly his real place of confinement. 
The old women in Parliament are obviously not competent to legislate 
for the protection of parrots. The other old women would accomplish 
the matter ina more workmanlike style. The parrot, when a domes- 
ticated bird, should enjoy the protection of other domesticated creatures, 
and evidence should be required to prove his manners and customs, to 
entitle him to a place in the protected class. This particular bird was 
clearly a bird who understood his own rights better than the law- 
makers, by means of whose vague phrasing his ravishers would have 
escaped. Remark his very efficient scream on the first violence to his 
come person, and the judicious part he took in the cry of stop 
thief. 





— This ill-imagined and stupid invention, after the exploded John 
Bull fashion, is going the round of the newspapers :— 


“ During a violent south-wester last March, a French fishing-boat was 
blown from her own ground with her crew, across the Channel, right upon 
the beach at Hastings. The Frenchman had not taken a single fish. The 
wind changed shortly after their arrival to N. E., of course fair for their 
return, but unfavourable for their operations, as it still blew a heavy gale ; 
and moreover, the next day was the market-day of the town to which they 
belonged. While there, the captain and his mate were the spectators of the 
sale of huge cargoes with which our more expert, more enterprising, or more 
fortunate fishermen, had returned. A large heap of dabs, cortaining some 
thousands, lay upon the strand, for which the owner could not obtain an 
offer ; they were about to be abandoned or sold for manure, when the French 
skipper asked ‘ de price of de poissons?'—‘ Eight shillings,’ said Jack—a 
large, fleshy, ruddy, ci-devant smuggler. ‘ My pot t shillings? ’"— 
‘ Yes, take them or leave them.’ The Frenchman wanted to ‘ hagele, but 
it would not do. Jack, with most haughty indifference for his ic cus- 
see f _ rival, entered into a oaseine abi with = in-shore a rcs = 

ength the Mounseer paid the eight shillings, and commenced shi 
the fish. Sie, Jack,’ aoa his friend to him of Hastings, while the lace 


be N me yer pocketting the Frenchman's cash, ‘ what does he want 
with these eT gell them. ° , they are not very fresh ?’ ‘ No, to 


be sure; but Lord bless they answer these poor devils of for’ners ; 
where are they to get fresh fish?” ” 


Unfortunately, Jack, and every body else who knows any thing about — 
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the matter, knows that our fishermen are inferiof both to the French 
and the Dutch; and that a great proportion of the fish consumed in 
England is bought from the foreign boats. They can catch cheaper, 
and it is worth the while of our people to purchase from them. A 
Cockney, indeed, might have marvelled where the Mounseers “ were to 
get fresh fish,” but a Channel fisherman would know that they have a 
better knack of getting “ fresh fish” than he has. 














— All vulgar people have a horror of fresh air. Observe the mean 
streets of London and you will seldom or never see a window fairly 
open, unless the thermometer is at 90 in the shade. Air is a luxury 
understood only by the better orders. Mrs. Hamilton,'in her excellent 
and amusing “ Cottagers of Glenburnie,” makes the old Scotch dame 
remark with satisfaction, that the air can never “ have won into” her 
sleeping apartment. The Scotch have, it is confidently affirmed, made 
some progress in cleanliness since her sketches of the manners and 
customs of the rustic population were written; but if one might judge 
from a fact curiously stated in evidence, they yet admit fresh air with 
every degree of caution. The proof of a robbery turned upon this 
circumstance :— 


“ Mrs. Boyes deposed, that before leaving home, she had slightly 
raised one of her back windows, and inserted a gimlet, by way of 
prop, with the head up and the point down. This was her invariable 
practice when she wanted to give the house air, and the gimlet was 
kept for the express purpose. Her nephew and servant instructed on 
oath the same fact; but when the decent matron returned from the 
market, and after Nancy Black had been seen in close contact with 
the window, the gimlet was found turned the wrong way; and the 
presumption is, that in her hurry to escape, she had forgotten to put 
matters in statu quo.” 


Thus we see that the open space of a gimlet’s breadth is accounted 
sufficient in Scotland to air a whole house. The Scotch are a prudent 
people, and are economical even in the consumption of air. 































— Commercial morality is an unaccountable kind of thing. In the 
report of a trial for the robbery of.a watch, it is stated that 


“ Mr.'Beauchamp identified the watch. He was sure that it was 
not sold; he knew that circumstance from his books; and also 
because he had the watch for four years, not being able to recommend 
it; he would not have shown it to a lady, but he would have been 
glad to have sold it to @ gentleman. There was a private mark put 
on it, which meant nine guineas.” | 

There is honour, it is said, among thieves. Is there gallantry in 
imposition ? | : 
















— The Courier has the following observations: — | : 

“ Prisoners’ Conresstons.—The French system of examining prisoners 
when in custody, and afterwards their answers them ‘on their 
between the course in France and in this country, is really without a 
difference, so long as the English police-officers are allowed to question and 
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cross-examine the persons they arrest, and afterwards swear to a confession 
thus obtained. Several of the fallen have lately taken occasion to reprobate 
this practice in the strongest terms ; and Mr. Justice Gaselee, in particular, 
during the present Old Bailey sessions, has availed himself of every oppor- 
tunity of cautioning the officers not to interrogate prisoners whom they may 
have in their custody, without their first apprising them that their answers 
will be given in evidence against them on their trial. During the sessions 
there have been many statements or ‘ confessions,’ as they are called, sworn 
to by the officers—confessions which the unhappy prisoners have no means 
whatever of contradicting, inasmuch as it is almost always sworn that no third 
person was present. The acguittal of a prisoner thus circumstanced is next to 
impossible. We would r submit to those who have the control of the 

alice, that each case should be allowed to rest on its own merits; and that 
interrogation, by the officers, of the unfortunate prisoners, on whose minds 
hope and fear (no matter whether excited unduly or not) must, to a certain 
degree, operate, should not betolerated. Ifthe system is permitted, it would 
be better at once to avow it, as they do in France, and no longer boast an 
advantage which does not in fact exist.” 

There is this broad difference between the French and the English 
law; that the French law has been made for the people, the English 
for the lawyers. ‘The French look to the protection of society as the 
end; the English have allowed the protection of society to become 
only a pretence, and the profit of the lawyers to become the substantial 
object. Wesee men pursuing foxes in England at a vast expense. Is 
any one stupid enough to suppose that the destruction of foxes is 
their purpose? Do they ride over the farmer’s land, and damage his 
fences, to rid him of a noxious animal? No, they breed foxes for 
the amusement of chasing them, just as lawyers increase and multiply 
thieves for the profit of the prosecution. The conviction of the thief 
is as little the object of the lawyer as the destruction of the fox is 
that of the squire. The squire has him in a bag, and might kill 
him on the spot; but then there would be no sport. He, therefore, 
gives the crafty rogue an opportunity of escape in a start appro- 
priately called Jaw. The lawyers have done the same by the foxes 
of society. Their end not being the detection of the criminal, but 
the profit of pursuing. him, they have contrived to favour him with 
manifold advantages. The squire calls it unsportsmanlike and un- 
gentlemanly to refuse the chances of escape to game, to kill a hare 
squatting in her form, or a bird sitting: the lawyer, less ingenuous in 
his language, calls it inhuman to deny the thief his shifts. The reason 
is evident; the lawyer wants the chase, society needs the detection. 
To the lawyer the result is indifferent, provided briefs are delivered 
and fees paid. The escape of the thief is the escape of his customer ; 
it is consequently perfectly natural that he should favour it under every 
decent.pretence. Itis, therefore, by no means surprising or absurd in 
him to call the detection of a thief by certain means inhuman ; but it is 
strange that society, which has an opposite interest, should have sub- 
scribed to his dogma. What does society desire but the detection of 
the criminal? What other end is proposed by it, whatever other 


end may be proposed by the la and why not attain the end 
bythe. simplest, the radi, and the dretet mens If we 
can make a rogue convict » in the name of justice let 
us we want but his detection? and 
rogue, but the merited punishment? — 
manity which he has a right to appeal to, is to be found in a 
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sentence. We have a senseless habit of accounting mercy superior 
to justice—it is superior to injustice ; but the idea of justice contains 
every conceivable perfection; and the mercy which sets aside real 
justice, is treason to society, the worst injury to the common safety. 
Had justice always ruled the world, the name of mercy would have 
been unknown among men. Had justice always appeared in the history 
of the heavens themselves, the name of mercy would not have filled 
our prayers. The plausible clap trap of “ tempering justice with 
mercy,” is stark nonsense—nonsense in its very terms. Consider the 
grand force of the word just, and the absurdity appears at once. But 
justice is not always just—true; formal justice, or English justice, is 
a justice made with the caprice of woman’s caps, as the fit takes the 
legislator or the judge, or as the fashion of hanging or sparing 
chances to prevail. 

To recur to our text from the Courier, and the practical question 
involved in it—Under a good administration of justice there would 
seem to be no reason why police officers, or any other persons, should 
not be free to interrogate accused persons, and to state in evidence 
any answers which they may obtain from them. The court can always 
put its own value on such evidence. If jurors are assumed to be so 
weak as to be swayed at once by evidence of a confession, they are 
also too weak to come to a conclusion with reference to the most 
technically correct evidence that can be imagined by lawyers. Evidence 
of the nature under consideration should undoubtedly be narrowly 
sifted, and received with the most jealous caution—do every thing 
with it but exclude it. The natural form of procedure, the only true 
model, allows of no exclusions: if our child or our servant be accused 
of a fault, we hear what every one has got to say about the matter, 
and consider the credit due to each story.. The law proceeds differently, 
because the law of evidence is part of the lawyer’s machinery of 
confusion, doubt, and consequent extortion. If the masters of families 
profited by domestic disputes, they would have a law of evidence, 
and maxims that no one could commit himself, &c.; and it would be 
declared unfair and inhuman to allow a roguish servant to be pressed 
to a self-conviction. The master of the family considers, however, 
not what is fair or unfair to the thief, but what is’ fair or unfair to 
himself. If he has a rogue under his roof, he desires to detect and 
be quit of him; not to give him scope to escape and continue his 
depredations. The law of our society proceeds differently, because it 
is the law of those who profit by the wrong-doers. 
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the lieutenant had lately cherished a plan of depriving himself of existence, 
but it was equally ascertained that Flock had not been contented with a passive 

t. He was seen carrying the musket for the lieutenant, and was known 
to have pointed out to him the most convenient place to perform and conceal 
the horrid deed. They were also seen to go together to the spot, where the 
officer undressed himself—a singular precaution—which induced the belief, 
that he had paid with his clothes for a horrid piece of service. The exami- 
nation of the wounds proved that the lieutenant had not fallen by his own 
hand ; and Flock was looked on as having, on the demand of the lieutenant, 
who was not strong enough to put an end to his existence, committed the 
murder. He has accordingly been accused of assassination, and will be tried 
before the Court of Rennes. He is also accused of having been guilty of 
highway robbery.”—French paper. 

A more curious case than this occurred here some few years ago. 
Two fellows were observed by a patrol sitting on a Jamp-post in the 
New Road, and on closely watching them, he discovered that one was 
tying up the other (who offered no resistance) by the neck. The 
patrol interfered, to prevent such a strange kind of murder, and was 
assailed by both, and pretty considerably beaten for his good offices. The 
watchmen, however, poured in, and the parties were secured. On exami- 
nation the next morning, it appeared that the men had been gambling ; 
that one had lost all his money to the other, and had at last proposed 
to stake his clothes. The winner demurred; observing, that he could 
not strip his adversary naked, in the event of his losing. “ Oh,” replied 
the other, “ do not give yourself any uneasiness about that. If I lose, 
Ishall be unable to live, and you shall hang me, and take my clothes 
after 1 am dead ; as I shall then, you know, have no occasion for them.” 
The proposed arrangement was assented to; and the fellow; having 
lost, was quietly submitting to the terms of the treaty, when he was 
interrupted by the patrol, whose impertinent interference he so angrily 
resented. 

I remember to have read, in the report of an inquest, the history of 
a remarkable suicide committed by a boy of nine years old. The brat 
got the barrel of a pistol, without stock or lock, crammed it nearly full 
of powder and shot, and stuck it upright in the ground, with a little 
trough round the touch-hole, which he filled with powder. Having 
thus made his arrangements, he procured a match, and rememberin 
that his little brother might like to see the fun, he ran off for him, aot 
invited him to come and see him shoot himself. The younger, a child 
of five years old, accepted the offer, and accompanied the elder to the 
spot; who, kneeling down, and stooping his head over the muzzle of 
the pistol barrel, put the match to the loose powder, and blew his 
brains out. 3 

Such was the substance of the newspaper report: whether it is 
entitled to more credit than the annexed porsgraph, which has appeared 
in the York Herald, and been copied into the London journals, I will 
not take upon myself to determine :— 


“ A Map Ass.—A few days ago, Mr. William Rayner, of Birkby, his . 


wife, and brother, were attacked by an ass, in Birkby-lane, near Huddersfield, 
which seized the back the in his mouth. He instant] 
knocked down by Pato hy dren hs met wn ddel by 
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who, to save themselves, leaped over a wall, which they had scarcely done, 
when he arrived, and — to scale the wall, but was knocked down by a 
stone, and soon after expired. Since his death, it has been ascertained 
he had been bitten by a dog in several parts of his Ty and is supposed to 
have become rabid under the canine infection.”—-York Herald, 

The ass was undoubtedly rather uncourteously treated in the first 
instance. ‘To knock an ass down with a stone is a strong measure; and 
his die-away appearances and oy convulsions betoken a becoming 
susceptibility on the occasion. As for his “ attempting to scale the 
wall,” as the Americans say, we should “ have admired to see it.” 





== 





NOTES AND REFLECTIONS ON A VISIT TO PARIS. 


Rambling Notes and Reflections suggested during a Visit to Paris, in the Winter 
of 1826—1827. By Sir Arthur Brooke Faulkner. don. Longman. 1827. 8vo. 


Tue author suggests that it may be asked, what can be learned at 
Paris in five weeks? It is true that little may be learned of Paris; 
but if a man keeps his eyes open, a good deal may be seen; and if his 
mind happens to be stored with a knowledge of other things, the 
objects he meets with must give rise to suggestions and observations 
of value. In the present instance the traveller is a man uridoubtedly 
entitled to a hearing—his experience and his good sense are con- 
siderable—his motives and intentions highly creditable—but that in 
his character which takes us most, is a certain paradoxical incon- 
sistency, which gives rise to a humorous elasticity of opinious: in point 
of fact, Sir Arthur Faulkner is a radical reformer—in point of name, 
he is a loyalist and anorangeman. There is not a profession or a class 
which he would not turn upside down, take to pieces, and re-arrange ; 
while he is animated with great bitterness against all those adventurers 
in a similar task, who have got a bad name from those they would 
disturb. It is very clear that a Christian reformer would be a much 
more troublesome person to deal with than a philosophical one, who 
can refer only to the doubtful authority of mere mortal writers ; but 
such men as Sir Arthur have the power of bringing their opponents to 
book in a moment, by appealing to a standard which all hold sacred. 
Sir A. B. Faulkner, in upholding the Establishment, and in advocating 
a strict attention and obedience to all the precepts of the Gospel, 
would introduce a reform more violent than was ever proposed by 
political reformers in the wildest times. What fact can be more 
notorious, than that those who are richly endowed, in order to extend 
and confirm the influence of the Establishment, fall asleep on their 
posts; and instead of ever-instant preachers of the word, are, in truth, 
lazy sinecurists* Who can deny that the far greater majority of the 
people of this country, care nothiig for the established creed—that 
they never go to the church they pay for—that ‘go to none at all, 
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other law than that of the land: who, when one cheek is smitten, 
turns the other? Now, Sir Arthur Faulkneris a zealous churchman, 
and a sincere Christian—he does not go so far as a writer who lately 
said, that the text book of political economy was the Bible; but he 
considers Christianity as the groundwork of all education—and would 
introduce a strict conformity with the divine injunctions and the ex- 
amples of conduct as held up in the Evangelists. Now, how can so 
thorough a reformer as this reconcile himself with institutions as they 
exist? Here is the difficulty; and hence arises much of the amuse- 
ment of the work. Independent of this source of entertainment, 
however, there is much straight-forward and sensible remark; and 
we are especially grateful to our author for the attention he has 
given to the all-important subject of education, and for the comparison 
his facts will enable any one to make between the opportunities of 
education in France and in England. We shall run through Sir 
Arthur’s Ramblings, and collect some of the remarks which seem 
remarkable, and which afford occasion for comment. 

The first entry in the journal is a recommendation of Meurice’s 
Hotel, in Paris, which is conscientiously vouched for as a comfortable 
abode, where may be found the happiest union of English comforts 
and French good living. We beg leave to endorse this eulogy: all 
other hotels in Paris may be classed in one sweeping censure, as the 
abodes of dirt and discomfort to an English man or woman—more 
particularly the latter—unless they are marvellously improved. It 
is certainly not a cheap place; but we know no place in Paris which 
is cheap, where there is any thing to be had. 

Galignani’s is called the grand magazine of all the news and news- 
papers in Europe. It is the quidnunc’s paradise. 

Sir Arthur remarks, that while the Louvre is open without costing 
one sou, our grand cemetery cannot be viewed without encountering 
exaction, and, it may be, some insolence to boot. N.B. It takes half- 
_a-crown to secure a seat in the gallery of our House of Commons. 
“ Now, surely,” observes our author, “ the House of Commons is the 
last place where a seat should be purchased. It is to convert the 
gallery into a rotten borough.” 

Sir Arthur gives his testimony to the virulence of French public 
opinion against the Jesuits. is abhorrence of them he terms 
raving. 

The necessity of bargaining in Paris, and the invariable abatement 
of price produced by higgling, is attempted to be set off by the pro- 
verbial knavery of English horse dealing. “ Who,” says Sir Arthur, 
“ would trust the first bishop in the land with putting his own price 
on a horse?” - 

Sir Arthur, at page 28, describes an interesting interview with 
Pleyel, the German composer. He is now a venerable old man of 
seventy-four, and belongs to another age of musicians. For the last 
twenty years he has written , 
erin chaptns. om gegen ucation, we shall give a copious 
c tation i—_ ‘ 
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merest trifle. The greater number are on the same plan as our Bell and 
Lancaster schools. Two hundred and ninety-four are for very young children. 
The following is the gross amount of each of the principal of these semi- 
naries. 
** Schools under maitres de ion, about - - 100 
Ditto, d’instruction mutuelle pour les gargons = - 12 
Ditto, maitresses d’institution - - - - $1 
Ditto, maitressesde penison - - = =~ 110 
Ditto, d’instruction mutuelle pour les jeunes filles - 5 
Ditto, primares d’instruction mutuelle de garcons et 
de filles - - : - - - - 
Ditto, Chrétiennes (which receive about 1,500 
children) - -*= 2 + # ©. # 
Ditto, de tout autre enseignment qui donnent la pre- 
miére education aux enfans des deux sexes - 294 


*‘ There is no country in the world where the principle of stimulating 
genius by reward is made so much use of as in France. It ee all their 
national establishments, down to the very humblest schools for the education 
of the poor; in some of which, if a boy happens to distinguish himself 
particularly, for his progress in learning and good conduct, he is appointed 
a teacher, with a fixed salary; and this, if it is not the boy’s own fault, 
is the sure foundation of a provision for lifes - - = = - = 

“ Beside a variety of gratuitous schools of drawing, where merit, as usual, 
is encouraged by reward, there are what are called écoles spéciales of dessin 
and sculpture, which embrace even the humble branches of masonry and 
carpentry, teaching them on mathematical principles ; and so with the other 
mechanical arts. 

“It would be wearisome to pursue the detail of a subject already so familiar 
to every body. I shall merely add, that the interests of the other sex are 
not less an anxious object of care and provision. Females of the lower 
order have academies open to them, where they are taught, gratis, every 
kind of handy work to fit them for earning their livelihood, and which, to 
the shame of our country, are too often filled by men ; while women are left 
to starve, or are driven to the most wretched expedients to exist. 

“* At the different museums models are to be found in every useful branch 
of art and science, equally free of access to the whole community ; and at 
the Jardin des Plantes, which is an university in itself, the latest improve- 
ments in gardening and farming may be had without money and without 
price, where there are likewise regular courses delivered in every department 
of a — and rural econonomy. - - = = = = all 

‘“* Again, what a prolific source of ing know ut 
ranks are great public libraries ! Besides thoste which i cindy eoaible 
without any trouble, or even the form of an application, there is a much 
greater number dont l'entrée est trés facile, to w you gain admittance b 
merely addressing a line to the librarian. Of the first class are the five 
libraries of Paris, as follow :— ; 

ve ee a du Roi, 500,000 vols. ; Biblioth de*“Monsieur, 170,000 ; 
Bibliothéque = la Mad 42,000 ; Bibliothéque de Mazarin, 93,000. Log a 
manuscripts, these libraries are provided also with cabinets, globes, &c. 
In the King’s Libvery there io 0 pole of the lnnuass slasineddoat I ever 
saw. They occupy part of two stories of the building, a floor being removed 
to make room for their enormous circumferences. 

“ The following are among those libraries which I have mentioned as ac- 
cessible by merely addressing a line to the librarian:— = 

“ Libraire d’Institut, 70,000 vols. ; Cabinet du:Roi, 50,600 ; Cour de Cas- 
sation, 30,000 ; Chambre des tés, 30,000; Université, 30,000; Des. 
Invalides, 25,000 ; Ecole ; Tribunal de Premiére 
Birangeres, 15,000; Jerd du Rot, toe : 

Etrangeres, 15,000 ; Jardin du Roi, 3 | 
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12,000; Archives, 10,000 ; Chambre des Pairs, 10,000 ; Ministére de I’In- 
térieur, 10,000; Conservatoire des Arts, 8,000; Depét des Cartes et des 
Plans de Guerre, 10,000; Prefecture de Police, 8,000; Ministére de la 
Justice, 8,000; Depét Central de l’Artillerie, 6,000 ; Ecole Royale des Mines, 
6,000 ; Ecole de Musique et de Declamation, 5,000; Ecole des Ponts et 
Chaussées, 4,000; Ministére de la Guerre, 4,000 ; Musée Royale, 3,000 ; 
Imprimerie Royale, 3,000 ; Observatoire, 2,000; Ministére de la Marine, 
1,500 ; Missions Etrangeres, 1,200 ; Cabinet du Roi—des Avocats, &c. All 
open without respect to persons, favour, and affection.”—pp. 44—52. 


In opposition to the vulgar prejudices against the moral character 
of the French commonly entertained in this country, we cannot do 
better than quote the testimony of an intelligent friend of Sir Arthur 
Faulkner’s, which appears to us a thoroughly just and impartial view of 
the present state of things. 


“«« Never was there,’ says Monsieur Marie, ‘a higher respect paid to 
moral conduct in this country than at the present moment: all the re- 
lations of life are respectably filled. Mauvais ménage in any class is rarely 
heard of, in comparison of its frequency before the revolution ; so com- 
pletely in error are those who represent the education of our lower orders 
as productive of vice and inswbordination. Young persons now, instead 
of idling, as in former days, or turning to vicious sources, are occupied, 
as soon as they leave school, in contriving plans for their future main- 
tenance. They eagerly look for some employment in which their edu- 
cation may be turned to account, and to relieve their parents of the burden 
of their support,—the wealthy for situations under government; while 
those in needy circumstances place their hopes in trade. But whether 
they succeed in these speculations or not, all continue to pursue know~ 
ledge with eagerness. Intrigues of gallantry, which used to be so com- 
mon, are comparatively rare; neither sex having the same inclination or 
temptations to it as formerly, while without any rational pursuit to divert 
the mischief of idleness. ‘The women are far better educated ; and readin 
has much weaned them from frivolous amusements. Yet the priests, an 
particularly the jesuits, are anxious to d the opinion that the education 
of the lower classes, so far from a benefit, has been subversive of morality : 
but this anxiety is fully explained, when it is considered how much less 
easy, in consequence of education, the le are to be duped by their 
superstitious awe of these unprincipled , than they were in times 
past.”—pp. 54, 55. 

Sir Arthur Faulkner’s chief objection to the system of our Mechanics’ 
Institution, is that no provision is made for religious instruction. Mr. 
Brougham, in his pamphlet entitled Practical Observations on the 
Education of the People, bestows on our religion not the slightest 
notice. We may ask Sir Arthur Faulkner what religion Mr. 
Brougham should have recommended ?—the Scotch, the Irish, or the 
English religion—that of the Methodists, Independents, Hoptiots, or 
Catholics. If Sir Arthur's answer is that there are sects and parties 
in other studies than in oo yng as politics and political economy, 
and yet these are-not . We may answer that — are not ; for 
they may be freely discussed, and a man may range himself on any side 


he pleases without fear of penalties. In matters of religion discussion is 

not on the same footing; a rash opinion might put an individual out of 

the pale of society, or exclude him redress in a court of justice. The 

short and plain answer however is, all men are agreed about the utility of 

on , ear ‘us spread Se much of it 
T. ; 
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as we can, without clogging it with unnecessary difficulties. There are 
many species of knowledge—religious knowledge, and mathematical 
knowledge, and chemical knowledge. Will any sensible man say that 
if we cannot be instrumental in dispersing the seeds of all, we shall 
fefrain from scattering any ¢ 

Sir Arthur would put the spread of elementary works and circulating 
libraries into the hands of the government. As an additional oppor- 
tunity of procuring information, we should have no objection to this 
mode, as long as it did not exclude others. Though the government 
scheme would in the end, in all probability, prove a job. 

The government of France has spent its endeavours in counteracting 
the spread of education ; thisis the glory of M. Peyronnet, the author 
of the projet to control the liberty of the press, which he and his 
colleagues ultimately dared not carry. Of the effects of education in 
France, Sir Arthur thus speaks :— 


“‘ The attempts of government to trammel the education of the rising 
generation is the more inexcusable and unaccountable, as it has been clearly 
ascertained, that the quantity of crime is invariably less where knowledge is 
most universal ; and what one might suppose no government would be likel 
to overlook for their own sakes,—the taxes are much more cheerfully paid. 
As aremarkable instance, the department of the Correze exhibits a greater 
amount of foul crimes ‘than either the Creuze or the Haute Vienne; and it 
is well known, that since the revolution, omitting the fatal crisis of 1790 and 
1794, crimes have not only been much less frequent, but that comfort and 
security have prevailed every where, just in proportion as education has been 
more diffused. An English gentleman, some time resident in France, and 
well acquainted with the existing condition of the peasantry, assures me their 
industry and frugality are truly exemplary, and that they are, upon the whole, 
much better off than the correspondent classes in England ; and, as to morals, 
with wine almost for nothing, there is hardly an instance of intoxication or 
intemperance to be met with; but, on the contrary, that they are, almost 
Withest excagtiony orderly, kind, cheerful, industrious, and contented.”— 
pp- 81, 82. 


Among other remarkable places, Sir Arthur, who, in spite of the 
muddy and noisy streets of Paris of which he bitterly complains, seems 
to have gone every where, visited the Chamber of Deputies, and gives a 
lively and characteristic account of a debate he heard there. 
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the field of Venus than Mars. Villele, the premier, and the last of the sage 
assembly pointed out to me, I should think not more than fifty = old. He 
was originally the manager of a sugar estate in the Island of Bourbon. I 
never saw somany bald men together in my life. My Anglo-French friend, 
who had anticipated me in this remark, said, that his countrymen lose their 
hair much sooner than the English; which he assigned, moreover, as a 
rationale for their not growing so soon grey ; but what getting bald has to 
do with preventing poems growing grey, unless by depriving them of all 
hair to grow grey withal, is above my physiology to comprehend. The true 
account of the matter is, that no man can be a-deputy under forty; and the 
majority are, of course, much above it. 

“ With all the attention I could give to the orator, I was able to catch but 
very little distinctly of the speech. My chief consolation was, to find that 
even my French acquaintance comprehended nearly as little. There is by far 
too much echo in the chamber. No one but Paddy Blake himself could have 
any chance of paterpeviinig her ambiguous accents, and too little regard to 
silence is paid by the worthy deputies themselves. Hardly a moment of 
decent quiet, and the hum of men often rises so high as utterly to confound 
the auditory faculty of the most patient listener. Garganum mugire putes 
nemus, aut mare Tuscum. Yet strangers are not allowed to make the smallest 
stir; and that they may not have an excuse for pleading ignorantia legum, 
the first thing staring you in the face on the staircase going into the a ery, 
is a notice to learn in silence, with all submission, and to sit uncovered, with 
a penalty of being turned out, if you should happen to be led to any demon- 
stration of approbation or disapprobation during the course of the discussions. 

* Of the merits of the speech I have said I could form no clear opinion. 
But there was an affectation of vehemence which sounded to my ears as an 
thing but Demosthenic. ‘The cadence was extremely monotonous, and it seeme 
tome might have been acquired at the schools of music and declamation, which 
one sees so often advertised ; and where, without knowing the fact, but only 
judging from the designation of such schools, I should conclude a man learns 

0 pitch his tone, as some of the ancient rhetoricians did, to some instrument, 
and flourish his philippicin recitative. The president, whose stentorophonic 
voice rolls in volumes through the whole Chamber, (and he is certainly not 
sparing of its use) hurries over a quantity of matter without the variation of 
a single semi-tone, until he comes to the close of his period, when all at once 
he practises a most unharmonious elevation, which baffles all musical notation, 
as much as description, to convey the least idea of. Sawing the air with both 
hands, he accompanied the movement with a species of emphatic notation, 
which, unlike Jove’s, I found did not mean assent, but very much the con- 
trary, if ne might judge from the manner of the next speaker. In fact, there 
is in the delivery of each declaimer so much of the same sort of sound and 
gesticulation, that having heard any given deputy, you may have a fair notion 
of the manner of any other. The vehemence of the parties sometimes rises so 
high, that you would suppose a very littlemore, and they must be all infallibly 
by the ears, when, as far as I soul make out, the orator nugis armatus was 
purely declaiming de land caprind. It is quite proved, I think, by the 
practice of the Chamber, that the habit of peaking written es is 
an insurmountable impediment to an effective oratory. How di t from 
the matter that flows fresh from the feeling and classic taste of such a man as 
Mr. Canning.”—pp. 114—119. 


The Doctor, for such is Sir Arthur, proves himself a stouter 
reformer in medicine than even in morals, no physician certainly eyer 
ventured ‘to speak so disrespectfully of his craft as our author; and 
waa himself behind the scenes, his testimony comes with a dead~- 


t on the profession. The system of medical education in thi 
cusry is undenbiely view ta the extreme ; ae oe the 
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present division of the practice. Is it not a state of things incredible 
of an enlightened uation, that a man of education, who has spent his 
life in study, and passed arduous examinations, and comes to London 
to practise, cannot, if he calls himself a physician, without a penalty, 
visit a patient, unless he becomes a member of a certain society ; 
whereas a person, without any education beyond an apprenticeship in 
mixing medicines, if he calls himself an apothecary, may with impunity 
handle the most critical cases, and deal death and misery about him in 
every form, and still preserve the character of an estimable citizen, and 
what, perhaps, to him is more, rollin wealth and luxury. But let Sir 
Arthur be heard, who treats of this abuse and many others at much 
greater length than we can follow him:— 


“< It is with persecution in physic as in religion, the victim thrives on your 
hostility. It is true, he frowns at it in appearance, but this is all sham. 
pumas: he chuckles ; and if he could with any safety bribe you to go on 
abusing him, I have no doubt he would allow you a very handsome per 
ay ST at least, to the bottles returned. All your abuse but seats 
him er in his saddle. In place of an enemy, you are a benefactor, worth 
half a dozen mere puffers, whose praise is liable to suspicion. And why, as I 
have already asked, should we sup that a mere emancipation from the 
counter should necessarily bring with it any revolution in the sentiments and 
habits of the individual? It is in reality only a change of tenses ; but the 
same agent, and action, and object, whether we speak of a past trading- 
yap simply as such, or of the present doctor, in his treble capacity of 

e general practitioner. The apothecary saw nothing at variance with 
his wperov in sending you physic in detail, which he could have supplied 
— good in the aggregate for perhaps one third of the amount. He con- 
si it no violence to his «a\oyv to issue, in distinct and separate vials, with 
pretty labels, three or four portions per diem, which cost, we will say, one and 
sixpence each, when the whole might have been had in one bottle, with a 
label equally creditable, for perhaps two shillings. Transfer the same prin- 
ciple of operation to his prescriptions: Is the doctor now less likely to pay 
you three visits instead of one, than the apothecary was to accommodate you 
with three draughts instead of one? But there is another, and a graver case ; 
in fact, an awful case. Let us suppose the doctor continues a sleeping 
partner of the shop which he has appeared to forsake: look, my dear patient, 
what a promiscuous receptacle your confiding throat is liable to be converted 
into, when every coup de plume for which he gets your fee, may add, me7e- 
over, half a dozen items-to your account current. t a philosopher's stone 
this is! I put all considerations of health quite out of the question, how far, 
by such proceedings, your disease may be accelerated or retarded. It is the 


simple du of the operation to which alone I would call your attention. 
Take another illustration. The doctor 


slack in one or two of the chief articles of cure, and bleeds and blisters, we 
will ongee ls ee ans byes ° up a drain Geen anne i 
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bien, ou soit qu’on fasse mal, on est toujours payé de méme sorte.’ Now 
these things, I repeat, may be overstated, or they may not; but if they are 
barely probable, it is more than enough for our p . Surely too much 
care cannot be taken to guard against even the possible rapacity of such mer- 
cenary ignorance! The doctor may, perhaps, prescribe as a placebo to his 
conscience, that there is but little danger attending the moderate protraction 
of a chronic disease, or of an acute disease with mild s oe Still it 
might happen to fall out otherwise: and that even Ollapod’s avourite quinsy 
might take him aback, before he had begun to get regularly serious about 
curing it. Acute complaints, it will readily occur, can never, in the nature 
of things, be a favourite. Catch the doctor, if you can, volunteering your 
fever or your pleurisy: such diseases with them the very essence of 
repulsion ; danger without profit, and the chance of losing credit by losing a 
case, and getting, it may be, a fever to boot. Tempt him, however, with a 
ood old crazy tropical liver, that has baffled all good skill, and betrays a 
-#: rate, but lingering condition; and hear what miracles he is then to 
rform. With such a case he is living in clover; and if it bleeds, sticks to 

it with incredible tenacity. 

‘ Non missura cutem nisi plena cruoris hirudo.’ 


“ There is another range of human suffering too productive to be 
over in a review of this kind, I mean those diseases which get well by the 
simple regultaion of diet and exercise. See how the doctor clutches an 
alderman under a fit of repletion. Ten grains of calomel, and a black 
dose, what a harvest of renown they produce, especially if the turtle-loving 
alderman should happen to have had some visions of the undertaker before 
sending for his deliverer! Again, what never-ending profits are to be 
reaped from a dexterous affectation of some important discovery in the 
mode of treating a disease! From the elixir and alkahest of Paracelsus, 
down to the acid ablution of Dr. Scott, and the more recently faded fame of 
mustard-seed, what profits have continued to be derived from the boasted 
virtue of some new panacea! This has ever been one of the most pro- 
ductive mines within the wide domain of quackery, and well has it been 
worked. To go no farther than mustard itself, how have the shelves of the 

ocer and apothecary been loaded with it for the last two years or upwards ! 

ardly a disease in which its virtues are not of sovereign efficacy; and if 
you doubt this, consult the -inventor’s accompaniment of instructions. 
Among the most redoubtable of these miraculous discoveries, it is still 
fresh in the recollection of the public, how washing the hands or feet in an 
acid mixture, has for the last years been curing all the rotten livers of 


“ What one might t would s the most unresisting faith, these 
cures are almost invaria y recommended in incurable diseases. ‘ 


class of sufferin which cunning is likely to speculate u as affording the 
best chance of fii y =o : 


“~~ 
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teri) to persuade me of the infallible powers—of what? Ye shades of 
Hippocrates and Asculapius—what? Actually and seriously a decoction of 
flint stones!!! The prescription was precise and methodical. The flints 
were to be boiled, and the supernatant liquor poured off for use. The lady 
who advised this precious physic, could recommend it, she said, on the best 
authority ; and not of one, but of man ons of her acquaintance, upon 
whose word she could place the most implicit reliance! After this, the reader 
will probably not think that there is any thing so very startling in the famed 
Irish remedy for a singing in the head: but it is quite unnecessary I should 
pursue the melancholy details of things.so well known, and of so little use 
when they are known: much less that I should dive back into the annals of 
the craft, and remind the reader of the halcyon days of tractors and animal 
magnetism, nervous cordials, balm of Gilead, &c. &c.; each of which we 
may be assured, extracted as many fees, and reaped as large harvests of 
fame, and had as much good gossip expended upon them severally, to keep 
the bubble entire, as the bath and musterd of our own day. The charm is 
in the mystery in all these cases, ‘ minus credunt,’ says Pliny, ‘ que ad suam 
salutem pertinent, si intelligunt.’ Credulity is indigenous in no particular 
climate. ‘ In Chili,” says Zimmerman, ‘tlre physicians blow around the 
beds of their patients to drive away diseases; and as the people in that 
country believe that physic consists whole in this wind, their doctors would 
take it very ill of any person who should attempt to make the method of 
eure more difficult. They think they know enough when they know how to 
blow. 1, however, very much doubt, with all their skill and practice at 
blowing, whether the Chili doctors know how to raise the wind better than 
our own. It may be accounted very indecorous ‘to impute pilfering to the 
artist who pursues such courses ; and certainly it would be very harsh, could 
we for a moment believe the prescriber under the same delusion as the dupe. 
Where this is not the case, I certainly do not see what difference it 
makes, whether slipping a superfluous potion down my throat has the effect 
of putting money in the doctor's pocket, or whether the same result is pro- 
duced by slipping his hand into my fob. It may be called by what name 
you like,—the name will not alter the essence of the action.” —pp. 136—145. 


We must however leave Sir Arthur and his reforms—we have not 
touched upon his clerical strictures—but we cannot however conclude, 
without quoting the following passage, and at the same time re- 
ferring to the article on the Persecution of Galileo in our last Number, 
in which this old misrepresentation is clearly exposed. 


“Tam ready to own, that the train of reflection suggested by a small pic- 
ture of Galileo in Prison, left a deeper impression on my mind than the 
merits of the most splendid paintings in the collection. He is represented 
in prison, contemplating a diagram of his solar system, which appears wholl 
to engross his thoughts, as if satisfying himself whether there really cou! 
exist the possibility of a doubt that he might be wrong. What a lesson his 
fate presents against intolerance, and the infinite absurdity of all persecution 


on account of opinion! The infallible wisdom of popery had pronounced 
e Vatican ; an 


that the sun should not stand still without permission dso 
ander must a > sa — in a dungeon, had he not, after 
nineteen years’ confinement, at the Th pardon for telling 
the ‘ratty eb the price of his enlarpenni Sait Rye} = 

Here is a superstructure of falsehood—a ramification of error: we 
had not lately met with so precise a statement. of ‘the hood, and 
were not aware that the circumstances of the case were so | 


invented. We may see here how eloquence can adorn a plain tale, 
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WASHINGTON PAPERS. 


An edition of these Papers is preparing for publication under the 
following title : “ The Works of George Washington; with Notes and 
Historical Dlustrations. By Jared Sparks.” 

The importance of this undertaking has induced us to collect from 
a pamphlet, lately published in the form of letters to the Hon. Joseph 
Story from the editor, the following account of it: from which the 
value and character of these interesting papers may be understood, 
and the plan for publishing them be made known to Europe as well 
as in America. 

Mr. Sparks made an arrangement with Judge Washington, by 
which he was to have access to all the papers in the archives at Mount 
Vernon, that belonged to General Washington, and to select and pre- 
pare for the press such parts as should be best suited for that purpose. 
With this view he has*been employed in a general survey of the mate- 
rials, and in arranging them for future examination and use, for some 
months. It was a habit, adopted by General Washington at an early 
stage of his life, to preserve copies of all his important letters, as well 
those of a private as of a public nature. Before the Revolution this 
was a troublesome labour to him, as the copies were usually taken by 
his own hand, and this even during the active years of his military 
command on the Virginia frontier; but, after the Revolution, he was 
seldom withont-a secretary, who transcribed his letters into letter- 
books as they were written. For several of the latter years of his life 
he used a copying press, and the impressions thus taken are still 
preserved, although these letters also are for the most part recorded 
in volumes, so that, in many cases, duplicate copies are retained. 
Such having been his habit during a long life of extraordinary activity, 
a large portion of which was devoted to pursuits various in their 
character, and of the highest moment, it may reasonably be supposed 
that his papers accumulated rapidly under their hands, and that 
amongst them are many materials worthy of a better fate than that of 
being shut out from the eyes of the world, and of a more lasting pre- 
servation than can be secured to them in the condition of perishable 
manuscripts. 

The earliest written document of much importance from the hand 
of Washington, was the journal of his tour to the western country, 
performed by the order of Governor Dinwiddie. This was printed at 
the time, both in this country and England, and was much applauded, 
as indicating a discretion and a spirit of uncommon enterprise in so 
young a man, he being then hardly twenty-one years old. For several 
years previously to this period, he had followed the profession of a 
practical surveyor, in the employment of Lord Fairfax, and had sur- 
veyed numerous t of wild lands in the upper counties of Virginia, 









on both sides of the Blue Ridge. In this occupation he seems to have 


had 7 + and in the end it proved of essential service, 
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ing expeditions. A small volume, in particular, records the events of 
a tour of this kind among the Allegany Mountains, when he was but 
sixteen years old. In addition to a diary of the principal incidents of 
each day, this volume contains his field book, or minutes of surveys, 
and original drafts of letters to his friends. 

But the time at which his papers began to assume an importance 
worthy of special notice, as claiming a rank in history, is when he 
engaged in the campaign with General Braddock. He had already 
returned from the affair of the Great Meadows ; and been appointed, 
by the governor of Virginia, to command a body of new forces imme- 
diately to be raised, and dispatched to the frontier. But as the 
Assembly broke up without appropriating any money to carry the 
scheme into effect, Washington resigned the command, and went back 
to his farm. Braddock shortly after landed in Virginia, and invited 
him to join his family as volunteer and aid-de-camp. From this date 
his papers have been preserved in detail, to the last day of his military 
services under the Virginia authorities. 

These papers were recorded in letter books, and copied out by 
himself when written. They consist of his correspondence with 
Governor Dinwiddie, the Speaker of the Virginia Assembly, the’ Ear! 
of Loudon, General Forbes, Governor Sharpe, Colonel Stanwix, Lord 
Fairfax, and with the subordinate officers under his command; also 
with his mother, brothers, and other private friends. There is, more- 
over, in Washington’s handwriting, an entire copy of Braddock’s 
General Orders, as they were issued daily, from the time he entered 
Virginia till the fatal defeat, except a few days, while Washington 
was confined with a fever, and unable to be on duty. After his return 
from that expedition, and appointment to the command of the Vir- 
ginia forces, his letters, orders, and instructions, are minutely and 
fully recorded. The whole collection extends through four volumes, 
embracing not only his public but private letters; and exhibiting a 
complete history of the operations in which he was engaged. The 
value set by Washington on these papers may be inferred from the 
circumstance, that several years afterwards, he corrected the language 
by erasures and interlineations, and had them all transcribed anew. 
Both the originals, thus corrected, and the transcripts, are preserved. 

From the end of these military services till the first movements of 
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family use, thus acting in the double capacity of merchant and farmer: 
This practice was followed many years by Washington ; and his papers 
will show that he pursued it with a skill and attention, that proved 
him not less acquainted with the various branches of business, than 
prompt and diligent in prosecuting them. 

Almost every day of Washington’s life, after the opening scenes of 
the Revolution, affords matter for history ; and, happily, from that 
date, the records of the great events in which he bore so conspicuous 
a part, the testimonials of his acts, opinions, and motives, are numerous, 
well preserved, and attested by the sanction of his own hand. Being 
actuated by a single aim to public good, which left him nothing to 
conceal, and apparently anticipating the eagerness with which pos- 
terity would trace his footsteps, and search into his deeds, his habitual 
caution to preserve every document that could in any manner help to 
lay open his conduct to the broad inspection of the world, seemed to 
increase with the responsibility of his station, and the wider sphere of 
his duties. ‘There was probably no important public act, either per- 
formed by himself, or with his counsel or approbation, for which his 
motives and purposes may not he easily gathered from some of his 
papers ; and so regardless was he of any discoveries, which the prying 
eye of curiosity might make in this respect, that he seems to have 
taken no pains to separate private from what might be more properly 
called public papers, any further than circumstances might suggest to 
him the prudence of such a measure, for a temporary period. In 
whatever station he was placed by Providence, listening to no other 
monitor than his conscience, and obeying no other guide than the 
rectitude of his own heart, he never sought to shield his conduct from 
the most rigid scrutiny of mankind, nor to withhold or disguise any 
testimony that might be used in a faithful narrative of his actions. 

Washington’s Revolutionary Papers have all been transcribed into 
large folio volumes, amounting to forty-four in number, and arranged 
according to the following classification :— 

1, Letters to the Congress of the United States; to Committees of 
Congress; to the American Ministers Plenipotentiary at Foreign 
Courts ; to individual Members of Congress in their public character, 
This class contains seven volumes. | 

2. Letters to Officers of the Line, of every rank; to Officers of the 
Staff; and to all other military characters of every denomination. 
Sixteen volumes. 

3. Letters to Conventions and Committees of Safety and Corres- 
pondence ; to Governors, Presidents, and other Executives of States, 
to Civil Magistrates, and citizens of every denomination. Five 
volumes, — 

4. Letters to Foreign Ministers; to subjects of foreign nations in 
the immediate service of the United States, but not in virtue of 
commissions from Congress ; to Foreign Officers of all other description. 
Two volumes. | 

5. Letters to Officers of every rank and denomination in the 
service of the enemy; to British subjects of every character, with 
De Caeny 3:00. evens applying for permission to go to the enemy. 
_ 6. Proceedings and opinions of Coungils of War, and opinions 
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of the General Officers respecting the various points on which they 
were consulted from time to time, by the Commander in Chief. Three 
volumes. 

7. Private Correspondence during the. Revolution, being letters 
written to persons both in private and public stations, but on subjects 
of a private nature. Three volumes. 

8, Orderly Books, containing all the orders to the Army, entered 
in detail from the day he took command of it at Cambridge, till he 
left it at Newburgh at the end of the War. Seven volumes. 

These volumes are arranged with a remarkable exactness of method, 
copied with elegance and care, and written throughout in a uniform 
and neat style of penmanship. Each class of subjects is brought 
together in a strict chronological order, and a copious index is added 
to every velume. The whole was executed under the immediate 
direction of Mr. Richard Varick, who was appointed, towards the close 
of the war, recording secretary to the commander-in-chief. He was 
employed nearly two years and a half, with the aid of three assistant 
clerks, in arranging and transcribing these papers. It hence appears 
that there are two distinct copies of every letter, and other paper, from 
the beginning to the end of the Revolution. The originals, or copies 
of first drafts, which were preserved by Washington for occasional 
reference in camp, and from which the above volumes were transcribed, 
are mostly on separate sheets of paper; they are now filed in perfect 
order, with such labels and directions on each, that any one, in the 
whole series, can be immediately consulted. 

When the Revolution had terminated, and Washington was settled 
on his farm, although relieved from public duties, his correspondence 
continued to be very extensive with eminent persons in this country and 
Europe, and frequently on subjects of much interest and moment. 
From this period, till the time of his accepting the Presidency, his 
copied letters fill six folio volumes. Scarcely any of them have been 
printed, and on many accounts they may be considered among the most 
valuable of his written remains. Notwithstanding he was closely 
occupied with his agricultural pursuits, and visited by crowds of com- 
pany from all parts of the United States, and from the Old World, yet 
he claimed to himself hours of seclusion, and evi bestowed no 
little pains on the letters he wrote toa large circle of friends, and to 
a few eminent strangers, who had courted his correspondence. To 
the prominent statesmen of this country, he repeatedly pointed out the 
defects of the old confederation, lamenting the eyils that were daily 
undermining the body politic, and which were to be ascribed toa badl 
organized system of government, calling loudly on all to suggest an 
apply a remedy, to rouse the people to a sense of their danger, and to 
bring the reflecting part of the community to unite in energetic 
measures to stop the tide of ill-fortune, that threatened to sweep away 
the fair fabric of liberty, which has been erected at so dear a sacrifice 
of blood and treasure. These were perpetual themes with him in his 
letters to those, who, from their weight of character, or public station, 
exercised a commanding influence; and when these letters shall be 
published, it will be seen, that the agency of Washington, in I ag 


aring the way for the new constitution, was much more 


generally been supposed. Another subject, upon which he often 
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dwelt with apparent fondness, was the internal improvement of the 
country, and particularly the importance of water communications 
between the east and the west. His correspondence with Mr. Jefferson 
and other gentlemen, on this subject, is full of information, combined 
with sound views of policy, that have since been successfully acted 
upon by the wisest men of the nation. Soon after the war was closed, 
he visited the internal lakes of New York, and in one of his letters, 
he emphatically predicts, that a water communication would at no 
distant day be opened through the western parts of that state, and 
enlarges on the benefits that would be derived from such a work. In 
short, there were few topics of much interest at that time, on which he 
was not led more or less to touch in his letters, and especially such as 
related to the political condition and prospects of the country. 

By his foreign correspondents he was made acquainted with the 
impressions entertained in Europe of the American States ; and he was 
thus unabled to render some service by communicating intelligence and 
correcting errors. His numerous letters to La Fayette, are fraught 
with a warmth of friendly feeling and kind recollection, which impart 
to them an uncommon charm ; and his correspondence with Rocham- 
beau, Count D’Estaing, Count de Grasse, and other French officers, 
with whom he shared the toils of war and the triumphs of victory, is 
highly honourable to the parties, and replete with incidents that may 
be perused with pleasure at the present day. 

The following are the names of a very smaii number only of 
the persons with whom he habitually corresponded during the 
acted alluded to. In this country, Franklin, Jefferson, Madison, 
Hamilton, Richard Henry Lee, Edmund Randolph, Patrick Henry, 
Jay, Knox, Lincoln, Moultrie, Clinton, Charles Carroll, Benjamin 
Harrison, Humphreys, Gouverneur, Morris, Grayson, George Mason, 
Arthur Lee, Boudinot, Robert Morris, Trumbull, Henry Lee, 
Marshall, Pinckney, Rutledge, Hopkinson, Thomas Johnson, Dr. 
Ramsay, General St. Clair, Baron Steuben. In Europe, La Fayette, 
Rochambeau, Count D’Estaing, Count de Grasse, Duke de Lauzun, 
Chevalier de Chastellux, Chevalier de la Luzerne, Count de Noailles, 
Marquis de la Rouiére, Count de Moustier, Dumas, Don Diego 
Gardoqui, Count dé Florida Blanca, Paul Jones, Countess of Hun- 
tington, Mrs. Macaulay Graham, Arthur Young, Lord Fairfax, Dr. 
Gordon, Sir Edward Newingham, and numerous others. 

pr sep the arduous office of the Presidency, 
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description, respectful in its language, without replying to it, and, 
. commonly, with great promptness. 

The number of letters which came to him from all quarters, on 
subjects having nozrelation to his own concerns, would hardly be 
credited, withoué ocular proof. Letters from persons in distress, 
asking charity; letters from old soldiers and soldiers’ widows, making 
claim$ on the government; letters suggesting projects of improvement ; 
letters innumerable from Europe; desiring information as to the in- 
ducements for emigrating to America, and inquiring about lost relatives 
or friends, supposed to be in this country, or about lands or other 
property in some of thé states; these are but a few of the topics upon 
which he received almost daily communications. All the world seemed 
to think, that if they wished to know any thing concerning America, or 
what was in America, they had only to write to Washington. In no 
instance did he treat such applications, obtrusive as they were, with 
harshness or neglect. In acts of charity, he was open handed to an 
extreme ; where information was desired, he frequently submitted to 
a great deal of trouble in collecting it; where claims were presented, 
over which he had no control, he would put the petitioner into the proper 
channel for having them examined and adjusted. To all letters of 
this sort, whether he could return a favourable answer or not, and 
however humble a rank in life the writer may sustain, he neyer failed 
to reply in a condescending and friendly manner. ; 

Among the letters demanding particular attention, while he was 
president, are those of a private and confidential nature, to our 
ministers abroad—Gouverneur Morris, Pinckney, Jay, Monroe, King ; 
and those to the members of the cabinet, Jefferson, Hamilton, Ran- 
dolph, Pickering, Knox; during his absences at Mount Vernon, and 
while he was on the western expedition, caused by the insurrection of 
Pennsylvania. Morris was in France at the first movements of the 
Revolution, and the correspondence with him goes largely into a 
discussion of principles and events then showing themselves in that 
country. But in all the papers left by Washington, there is nothing 
which can be read with more satisfaction than his private corres- 
pondence with Mr. Jay, while the British treaty was in agitation aud 
progress. Such a flame did that instrument kindle in ‘the nation, 
when it was promulgated, that, even at the present day, it_is almost 
impossible to touch upon it, without stirring up some of the slumbering 
embers of party. Could the private letters of Washington and Jay 
have been exhibited in broad daylight to the public, when the treaty 
was laid before the Senate, there would have been but one loud and 
undivided voice, as to the motives of these men; their unsullied 
patriotism and ardent efforts for the best interests of the country, 
whatever might have been thought of any features in the treaty itself. 
In fine, it may be said, without qualification, that among the mass 
of Washington’s private and confidential papers, pertaining to the 
stormy seasons of his administration, there is. no record that dreads 
the light, none that would, in the smallest degree, detract from the 
brightness of his charteter, by being exposed. The oarly dissen- 
sina gre Hamilton and Jefferson, he endeavoured to soothe and 
quell; for he was asincere friend to them both. He gave every facility 
to Randolph that he could possibly claim or desire, for making a full 
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and fair vindication; and in all times of trial and excitement, he 
maintained a dignity, firmness, and composure, which, at the same 
time that they proved the integrity of his heart, calmed the troubled 
elements of party, and reared the pillars of government on a solid and 
durable foundation. 

In addition to the volumes’ of letters just mentioned, as pertaining 
to the period of the Presidency, there are fourteen other volumes, in 
which are recorded the transactions of the president with congress, 
and the heads of the departments, and which consist of letters that 
passed between him and the secretaries on special subjects; also, 
opinions, reports, and intelligence, from the secretaries. Among 
other records, is a private journal kept by the president, in which his 
oficial acts and intercourse with the departments are daily noted 
down. 

After Washington had again retired from the scenes of a public 
station, his letters were still numerous and important to the end of 
his life, especially those written to President Adams, Pickering, 
Hamilton, Pinckney, Knox, and M‘Henry, on the concerns of the 
provisional army. Nor were his old correspondents forgotten or neg- 
lected. At this period, also, he wrote on agricultural subjects, and 
gave minute instructions in writing to his managers for the cultivation 
of his farms. 

Besides the papers hitherto mentioned, there are three volumes of 
Addresses received by him at different times from states, cities, towns, 
religious societies, colleges, academies, masonic lodges, benevolent 
institutions, civil, political, and military associations, and other cor- 
porate bodies without number. Some of these were sent from Europe: 
They are all methodically recorded, together with the answers to 
them, and the originals are for the most part preserved. 

It is obvious, that it would be quite inexpedient to print, in detail, 
such a mass of papers, which the public can neither spare money to 
purchase, nor time to read; yet, every lover of freedom will desire 
to have preserved, in a durable form, such portions of the writings 
of Washington, as illustrate his own great deeds and character; and 
reflect honour on the country, whose national existence and prosperity 
his servives contributed so much to create and establish. A judicious 
selection from the whole, therefore, is all that can, with propriety, 
be attempted. Limits should be fixed, which will not be so narrow 
as to exclude anything of essential value, nor yet so broad as to in- 
cumber the work with materials that will add more to its bulk aud 
expense, than to its interest and utility. At this medium it is the 
intention of Mr. Sparks to aim. 

A general method, by which the materials may be thrown into 
proper classes, is the first requisite ; and the next is a skilful arrange- 
ment of these materials in their respective divisions, accompanied by 
appropriate notes and historical elucidations. To compass both 
these ends, Mr. Sparks intends to divide the work into six parts, in 
each of which, papers of a similar description will be included, ac- 
cording to the order now to be specified. | 
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Part L.—Letters and other Papers relating to Washington’s 
early Military Career, in the French War, and as Commander 
of the Virginia Forces. 


This period will occupy a comparatively small portion of the work ; 
yet it will by no means be the least valuable. When it is recollected 
that Washington was then a mere youth, engaged in hazardous enter- 
prises, to which he was led by his native ardour and spirit ; that, from 
the age of twenty-two to twenty-seven, he held a very responsible 
command over the united forces of the largest colony on the con- 
tinent, and was required to defend a dangerous frontier, where he 
was exposed to the perpetual incursions of the French and Indians; 
that he acquitted himself honourably on all occasions, and re- 
ceived the public thanks of his government, and the unanimous 
applause of his fellow citizens, for his good conduct ; when these cir- 
cumstances are brought to mind, the conviction cannot be resisted, that 
an account of such a train of occurrences, written by his own hand, 
while these were taking place, must have much in it worthy to be 
treasured up among the permanent records of the country, for the 
inspection of the present and of future generations. Neither should 
it be forgotten, that this was the theatre in which he gained the 
knowledge and experience that carried him successfully through the 
great revolutionary contest. In conducting these early campaigns, he 
rested mainly on the resources of his own mind ; and was driven by 
necessity, as well as inclination, to familiarize himself, not more with 
the tactics and skill of military science, than with the intricate and 
embarrasing duties of providing supplies for an army. Hence it was, 
that, sixteen years afterwards, when he took command of the conti- 
nental forces at Cambridge, he was prepared to enter at once upon 
the charge of a station beset with difficulties, which, it is probable, 
no other man in the country had experience to surmount, however well 
armed he might have been with prudence and fortitude. Regarded in 
this light, as affording the best history of the events to which they 
refer, and of the formation of Washington's military character, these 
papers come with high claims. But they have other qualities in their 
own merits, not less to be esteemed; they are written in a plain, but 
perspicuous and energetic style, replete with sound observations, and 
everywhere showing the same elevation of mind, the same insight into 
human nature, the same undeviating sense of justice, and stern regard 
for moral principle, the same perseverance in the discharge of duty, 
which marked his future years. 

In making the selection for this part, regard must be had to the 
substance and historical eharacter of the papers, so as to exhibit the 
intellectual habits, moral feelings, and special views, of the writer, 
together with as regular a narrative of occurrences, as can be attained 
by such a method. The notes will be designed chiefly to explain 
allusions in the text to particulars necessarily omitted, to fill out 
breaks in the narrative, and occasionally to trace the connexion between 
the proceedings on the Virginia frontier, and operations in other colo- 
nies, with remarks on the colonial policy of the English government 
then prevailing. | 
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Part Il.—Letters and other Papers relating to the American 
Revolution. 


Here is opened a wide field ; but the papers;are so admirably clas- 
sified, accordingly to Washington’s directions, that little difficulty will 
be felt in exploring it. All the letters, whether private or public, the 
orders, instructions, addresses, and other documents, which may find 
a place under this division, will be printed in strict chronological 
order. In some respects a classification by subjects and campaigns 
would be preferable; but, taking the whole together, this would 
create a confusion and transposition of dates, that would overbalance 
any advantage that might be derived from such an arrangement. By 
keeping in the order of time, the thread of history will be preserved 
entire, although sometimes obscured by extraneous matter. Letters 
to the president, members, and committees of congress, to the gover- 
nors of states, officers of the army, and private individuals, will be 
inserted collectively in the exact order of their dates. Subjects, par- 
ticular trains of events, distinct military operations, the doings of 
the states in relation to the army, proceedings of committees of 
congress while visiting the army, defence of fortifications and military 
posts, correspondence of the commander-in-chief with the French 
oficers, accounts of detachments and of the separate lines of the 
army; all these and similar subjects, which extend through a con- 
siderable space of time, may be easily examined by the aid of an 
index, which will be added at the end of the work. 

To make a choice of the best materials, from so voluminous a mass 
as forty-four volumes of manuscripts, is the main difficulty to be 
encountered in preparing this part. The two volumes of Washington’s 
official letters, which have been printed, embrace those only to the 
President of Congress, for about three years and a half of the war. 
Some of the others to the same officer were also printed in the news- 
papers. Yet, all these together constitute a very small part of the 
revolutionary letters, and hardly any of the remainder were ever made 
public. In selecting papers under this large division, Mr. Sparks will 
be guided by one rule only, that of choosing such as shall seem most 
worthy of lasting preservation in the shape of historical annals. These 
will not always be the letters to persons highest in office; on the 
contvary, many of the private letters are more valuable than the public 
ones, because the writer utters his thoughts more fully and with less 
reserve. There is, for instance, a letter from Washington to his 
brother, soon after the battle of Germantown, which gives a more 
satisfactory account of that affair, for a reader of the present day, than 
his public communication to Congress. The same may be said of a 
similar letter, concerning the capture of Fort Washington. His private 
letters to the officers of the army, particularly to Green and La Fayette, 
and indeed to most of the major-generals, often throw light upon his 
oficial despatches, by expressing his opinion and pufposes with more 
freedom and confidence. No distinction will be made, therefore, 
between official and private letters during the Revolution, but whatever 
1S most pertinent will claim the preference. 


The notes to this division will be frequent, growing out of a fruitful 
stock of materials. Four abundant sources of these exist among 
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Washington’s papers ; first, the books of orders, in which the daily 
proceedings of the army through the whole war are entered ; secondly, 
the results of councils of war, and the opinions of the general officers 
in writing, ov important topics submitted to them by the Commander- 
in-Chief; thirdly, the letters received by the Commander-in-Chief 
from the officers of the army, which are all preserved ; fourthly, returns 
of the army weekly and monthly, reports of the inspectors, the quarter- 
masters, and other officers for superintending the various departments 
of the army, and minutes respecting the arrangements of the different 
lines Use will also be made of a largé and valuable collection of 
materials, which has been obtained by a personal inspection of the 
revolutionary papers in the public offices of all the old states. The 
private papers of several of the major-generals of the army, and 
members of the old Congress, have likewise been examined, and the 
results will be rendered subservient to the same rene. The papers 
of the old Congress itself have all been kept, and are now in the office 
of the Secretary of State. They are of the highest importance in 
connexion with this subject, and will be carefully consulted. To guard 
against the danger of redundan¢e,. where the theme is so fertile and 
matter so full, it will be endeavoured to confine the notes strictly to 
facts, and plain deductions illustrative of the text, keeping clear of 
conjectures, speculations, and theories, which may safely be left to the 
imagination of the reader. A few incidents, which produced con- 
siderable excitement when they took place, and in which the character 
of Washington was concerned, will perhaps be examined anew, such as 
the cases of André and Asgill, the affair of Conway and Gates, and 
that of General Charles Lee. The original papers, relating to these 
subjects, some of which were never published, are on file. The policy 
of Washington, in a few of his military movements, may also receive 
further investigation. But these are only hints, and to what extent 
they will be verified, it may not be wise now to predict. 


Parr IIl.—Private Correspondence on Public Affairs. 


After the Revolution, Washington took a deep interest in public 
concerns, although living and acting in retirement. His letters betray 
the secret workings of his mind, and the painful emotions with which 
he contemplated the prospects of the country under the Old Confede- 
ration. To his friends in Europe and America, he wrote much and 
feelingly on this subject. His letters upon the internal navigation of 
the states may likewise be considered of a public nature; and par- 
ticularly his correspondence with several persons on the convention for 
forming the new constitution, and the progress of the State Conventions 
for adopting the same. ‘To the letters of this description, which will 
come under this third division, may be added his private letters to our 
ministers in foreign countries, to the members of the cabinet, and to 
several of his other intimate friends, while he was president. If there 
were any such thing as a secret history of Washington’s administration, 
it might be expected to be developed in this correspondence ; but, in 
truth, there is no such thing. The contents of these letters, it is true, 
have not been made known, and this is the whole amount of their 
secrecy; when taken in connexion with one another, no - caution 
is required in submitting them to the public eye; and to ! 
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them, would be to keep out of sight some of the strongest testimonies 
of his singular virtue and patriotism. Another class of letters, which 
may be ranked under this head, are those written to President Adams, 
Colonel Pickering, and the other heads of departments; and also to 
Hamilton and Pinckney, during the two last years of his life. 

Parts of this division will require a good many notes, especially the 
letters to ministers abroad and the members of the cabinet. These 
involve topics that will need some farther explanation than is contained 
inthe letters themselves; but this may often be derived from the 
answers, and other documents. The records of intercourse between 
the presidents and the departments, mentioned in my last letter, will be 
consulted for the same purpose ; and also the official correspondence 
during Washington’s presidency, on file in the office of the Secretary 
of State. 


Part I1V.— Messages and Addresses. 


In the first years of the new government, the President’s commu- 
nications at the opening of the sessions of Congress were called speeches, 
and those transmitted afterwards, till the end of the session, were 
denominated messages. All these will come into this fourth part, 
together with proclamations, and a selection of some of the best 
addresses, or rather replies to addresses, that were made to Washington 
at different periods of his life. 

To this part free additions will be contributed by way of notes. In 
the character of Washington there was not a more predominant 
practical trait than his extreme care to possess himself of the views of 
persons in whom he had confidence, respecting any public measure, 
before he proceeded to act. This was his uniform practice in the 
army, and one to which he adhered more rigidly, if possible, after he 
was placed at the head of the government. A speeeh or message was 
rarely composed before he had consulted the members of the cabinet, 
and solicited their opinions separately in writing, both as to the points 
suitable to be introduced, and the manner of introducing them. When 
these opinions had been compared, deliberately examined, and weighed , 
he would construct his message according to the dictates of his judg- 
ment, thus enlightened ; sometimes making free use of what had been 
furnished, at others choosing in preference the suggestions of his own 
mind. It was a rule with him, however, to adopt what he deemed the 
best thoughts, words, and expressions, from whatever quarter the 
might come. Several of these elements of messages are preserved, 
and are curious, as showing the steps by which a mind like Washing- 
ton’s was gradually led to results on subjects of delicacy and magnitude, 
and the invariable caution with which he submitted his views to the 
public. Among the persons whom he appears to have consulted with 
special confidence were Hamilton, Jefferson, Randolph, and Pickering, 
of the cabinet, and also Jay and Madison. Even after Hamilton retired 
from the cabinet, he was applied to with scarcely less freedom and 
frequency, than while in a public station. 

The opinions of the members of the cabinet, commonly written out 
with care and labour, on various important subjects, brought up from 
time to time for discussion, possess much value as a ponneated with the 
history of the events of that day. It was a period when some of the 
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most interesting points relating to the intercourse between the United 
States and other countries had not been settled; and when our infant 
republic was not of an age to have gained wisdom and character by 
experience. On the question whether a minister from France, during 
the distracted state of that country, should be received without quali- 
fication, it is well known the cabinet were divided,- Hamilton and 
Knox being on one side, and Jefferson aud Randolph on the other. 
This involved another question, whether the treaty with France was 
binding on the United States, or whether the dissolution of the old 
French government had made it null. This question was argued 
with great ability by Hamilton and Jefferson, on opposite sides. Other 
important opinions of the respective members of the cabinet were those 
relative to the ratification of the treaty with Great Britain; also, 
respecting the recal of the American minister from France; and a 
series of opinions on the resolution of the House of Representatives 
requesting papers from the President, which he refused to grant. In 
these subjects, and others of a similar kind, the ripe took a deep 
concern, and the papers in question afford the fullest testimony that 
they were not acted upon by the President without earnest inquiry and 
deliberation, and the use of all the means that could be obtained for 
informing and guiding his judgment. These papers will be freely 
consulted as occasion may require. 


Part V.—WMiscellaneous Private Letters, 


Compared with the other materials, the number of letters strictly 
private, and suited for publication, is not large. It is presumed that 
letters of this sort, being deemed less important, were not copied with 


so much scrupulous care as others. Taking in the whole series, how- 
ever, there will be found not a few, which are, in all respects, worthy 
of the writer, and will add to the value and dignity of the work. The 
benevolence and kindness of his nature, which could hardly be mani- 
fested in the correspondence of a public man, sent out from a camp or 
the highest office of state, will here be disclosed. His remarks on 
human life, in its connexions with retirement and the social principle ; 
his interchange of feelings and sentiments with relations, friends, and 
neighbours ; his advice to the young, counsels to the imprudent, conso- 
lations to the afflicted; his reflections and practical hints on the 
proper economy of time and means—all these have attractions which 
will make his private letters highly valued. They present his character, 


as a private man, in an engaging light, and one which will not be 
eclipsed by his public virtues. 


Part VI.—Agricultural Papers. 


There was no station in which Washington took more delight, or 
the duties of which he discharged with more zeal and activity, than 
that of a practical farmer. His achievements in this walk were pro- 
digious. It may be fairly et whether any other individual in 
the country, not excepting the most industrious and enterprising, who 
has been devoted to this pursuit alone, has ever accomplished so much. 
He was commander of an army, and at the held of i nation, for a 
few years only at a time; but a day never pa: in which his farm 


was out of his mind. During the whole war he ‘was planning improve- 
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ments, directing them, and often writing letters of minute instructions 
to his manager. While President of the United States it was his 
standing custom to write weekly ; and to receive weekly returns, in 
which he required great particularity and exactness in specifying 
occurrences, and the employment and progress of the labourers. There 
is a volume of press copies of letters, written in one year, during the 
presidency, to his manager and overseers. Some of them extend to 
several pages, and they average more than one a week. They are 
written in his own hand, with its usually fair and regular character, 
and bear every mark of having been as much studied in expression 
and style as any of his compositions. In some cases, and probably 
in most, they were written and copied out by himself before the 
press impressions were taken. Such was his habit for years amidst 
the burden of his public cares. There is also before me a curious 
agricultural document, dated four days before his death. It is a 
manuscript pamphlet of twenty-four folio pages, written in a close 
hand, containing instructions to his manager for the cultivation of 
three farms, on the estate at Mount Vernon, the following year. Each 
farm was divided into lots, which were numbered. In the pamphlet 
very full instructions are given how to cultivate every dot in. the three 
farms during the next year, stating the crops, with remarks on the soil, 
the products of former years, and the results of former experiments. 
Washington died in the middle of December; and this pamphlet, 
drawn up evidently with much labour and reflection, was already pre- 
pared to be handed to the manager at the beginning of the year, 
prefaced by a letter of general directions on the importance of method 
and forethought in farming operations; and this, notwithstanding he 
was himself to be on the plantation, and exercise a daily supervision. 
These instances are mentioned only as examples ; they indicate the 
habit, and it is unnecessary to add more. For a time he kept an 
agricultural journal, and was engaged in experiments on a rotation of 
crops ; noting down for a series of years the craps of each lot, with 
remarks on the comparative success of different rotations. He was at 
much pains to stock his farms with tlie best breed of animals, and his 
grounds were adorned with raré and curious trees and shrubs, col- 
lected from various parts of the United, States, and from foreign 
countries. His correspondence with Sir Jolin Sinclair, Mr, Anderson 
and Arthur Young, on agriculture,has been printed. It is not intende 
to select much for publication under this head, but such papers will 
be included, and such illustrations appended, as will exhibit, in their 
due proportions, the character of Washington on his farm, and his 
attention to the humbler concerns of life. | 
This is a full and accurate account of the present condition of the 
papers of General Washington, and the manner in which they are to 
be prepared for publication. The great 43 is to publish such a 
collection of Washington’s writings as will hold a permanent lace ip 
the historical literature of the coutitry, and transmit to posterity in. 
one body the best memorials of his chatacter and wet and the 








best fruits of his mind that were recorded by himself. 
received by him constitute a mass of materials more 
important than would be inferred from the, casual rm 
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twenty thousand, and the literary merits of a portion of them are of 
a much higher order than is common in letters of the same pro- 
miscuous character; comparatively few persons wrote to Washington 
on trifling subjects; and few without more than ordinary care in regard 
to ideas and style. Atno distant day, it is presumed, a selection from 
these letters will be published. Each volume of the work in contem- 
plation will probably have an appendix, in which extracts from them 
will occasionally be inserted. 

The work will not extend to less than eight volumes nor more than 
twelve; and these bounds have suggested themselves in accordance 
with the principle, that it will not be adviseable to print so much as to 
encroach on a proper economy of purse and time in the reader, nor 
so little as to leave materials of substantial value behind. 








SURE METHODS OF IMPROVING HEALTH AND PROLONGING LIFE. 


Sure Methods of Improving Health and Prolonging Life ; or, A Treatise on the 
Art of Living Long and Comfortably, by Regulating the Diet and Regimen. Em- 
bracing all the most approved Principles of Health and Longevity ; and exhibiting the 
remarkable Power of proper Food, Wine, Air, Exercise, Sleep, &c. in the Cure of 
Chronic Diseases, as well as in the Preservation of Health, and Prolongation of Life. 
To which is added, the Art of Training for Health, Rules for Reducing Corpulence, 
and Maxims of Health, for the Bilious and Nervous, the Consumptive, Men of Letters, 
and People of Fashion. Illustrated by Cases. By a Physician. don. 1827. 12mo. 


No PHYSICIAN, regular or irregular, could compound a more attrac- 
tive title than this—it is a net of pretty considerable extent, and will 
catch shoals of gaping valetudinarians: at any rate it will do them 
more good than medicine ; and if the author should happen to make a 
fortune by it, as is by no means impossible, he will deserve it, if only 
for this, that he would teach people the folly and nastiness of chok- 
ing their unfortunate “ collection of pipes and strainers,” as Addison 
terms the human frame, with nauseous medicine. 

The really valuable precepts connected with diet and regimen, and 
on which health actually depends,are few and simple—the details are 
peculiar to individuals, and every man must learn them for himself ; 
but it would not answer the purposes of either one party or the other to 
confine themselves merely to a concise expression of them. The 
medical man would not have a book to sell; and the patient never 
would believe that there were much virtue in so few words. If the 
works of writers on diet and exercise be looked into, it will be found, 
that all they have got to say is embraced in one word—moderation. 
Eat what you like, say they, but eat not much; for it is true, if these 
elaborate analyses and descriptions be examined, that they will all be 


found to end in yielding to the taste of the reader—every result is an 
appeal to the indivi i 


ividual’s experience—this or that may be pronounced 
theoretically bad: but ria agar there is no taking into account 
the ideosyncrasies of eaters and drinkers. It is the same with ex- 
ercise—take as much as you can bear without nce, is the 
rule. The commentator, of course, discusses all the 

taking it, and appreciates their various value ; but 
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the final choice to the means or the feelings of the patient. It is nots 
therefore, in any novelty that the utility of such works as those before 
us consists; for ever since man. could either eat or walk, the impor- 
tance of exercise, and the virtue of temperance, have been insisted on ; 
but by dwelling upon the natural consequences which flow from a 
judicious dict, and a due portion of exercise, the valetudinarian is led 
to open his eyes to the extent of their power, and to turn his attention 
from the vain expectation of extracting health from drugs. 

There is a difference in the nature and quantity of diseases in former 
times, which must have excited the attention of all reflecting persons. 
Mr. Abernethy, in one of his lectures, observes, that cases of disease 
produced by increased vascular action, were rare in his youth, which 
are now common: that it is the same with nervous disorders; and, as 
an instance, he mentions fic douloureua as athing unheard of at that 
time. Many suppositions have been started as the probable cause of 
this change: the real one is, doubtless, to be found in the diminished 
active exercise, the increase of sedentary occupation, and the effeminate 
exclusion of fresh air from carriages, apartments, and places of resort. 
Diet may have something to do with this lamentable deterioration ; 
but it is well known, that a man who is occupied by strong exercise in 
the open air, lives heartily on any food, provided it is sufficiently 
bulky. The tendency of most modern pursuits is decidedly to produce 
confinement ; even the intellectual progress of the age has a direct 
influence upon the propagation of disease, by leading to sedentary 
occupation: in like manner every improvement seems calculated for 
the same end. The compactness of stage-coaches excludes the air; 
their superior convenience supersedes conveyance on horseback: easy- 
chairs, couches, sofas, soft beds, all seem adapted to diminish muscular 
exertion. The invention of carriage springs destroys motion—and 
even the application of steam to vessels produces the same result. 
Tranquillity of body seems to be the end of all men’s studies, as 
much as tranquillity of mind should be. A little more agitation of 
the frame, and less of the mind, would much diminish the sum total 
of the great national doctor’s bill—which we suppose is not very much 
less than that which this same infatuated nation pays every Christmas 
to its butcher. 

It is to be hoped, that the increased cultivation of the intellect will 
carry its antidote along with its bane; and that through the medium of 
such publications as the one before us, thinking people will be induced 
to throw away a part of their time to save the rest: that they will 
be convinced of the absolute necessity, if they wish to live long and 
happily, of resuming those sports, exercises and occupations, which 
require open air and activity of muscle. In cities, the exercises 
which are most suitable to the habits of the people, and to their 
opportunities, are the practice of fencing, wrestling, sparring, and the 
gymnastics which have lately been imported from Germany, and which 
were in the highest estimation among the Greeks, and to which, in a 
great measure, is to be attributed their fine, healthy, and efficient 
forms, which have come down to us in their statuary. 

The work before 
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taining a record of the best opinions of others, we have the advantage 
of the remarks of a sensible observer in the author himself. In 
banishing popular errors, a writer may be as useful as in spreading 
new truths; and in no matter, as might have been expected, have the 
old women more to say, or more erroneously, than as respects eating 
and drinking. One of the first remarks we have hit upon, applies to 
the exposure of a vulgar error, in attributing great nutriment to liquid 
concentrations of food—such as beef tea, jellies, &c. If they are so 
nutritious, it might be supposed that a person living upon them would 
get fat: the’factis, as has beentried, he could not exist upon them— 
he would first lose flesh and strength, and disease would interpose, 
to finish the business. But more is to be learnt from the following 
passage :— 

“ People in general suppose, that by extracting and insulating what 
they conceive to be the nutritious principle or principles of any given 
alimentary substance, they are able with greater certainty and effect 
to nourish the body of the sick and delicate; thus, we continually 
hear of strong beef-tea, pure arrow-root jelly, and the like, prepared 
with great care for such persons. But many of my readers will be 
much surprised to hear, that a dog fed on the strongest beef-tea alone 
rapidly emaciates, and dies within a short period, and that precisely 
the same consequences would exsue on confining the strongest man to 
the same food. It is also a fact, that a dog fed on fine white bread 
(usually considered by far the most nutritive kind of bread), and 
water, both at discretion, does not live beyond the fiftieth day; and 
that a rabbit or Guinea-pig, fed on the best wheat alone, dies, with all 
the symptoms of starvation, commonly within a fortnight, and some- 
times much sooner: the same effects follow if they are. fed on oats or 
barley, singly. An ass, fed with rice boiled in water, does not survive 
above a fortnight. The reason of all this is, that diversity of aliment, 
and a certain bulk, are essential to nutrition; and it teaches us, that 
we ought never to confine any individual, especially if sick, to one or 
two sorts of concentrated food, and that we should not endeavour to 
combine too much nutriment in too small aspace. When so given, it 
will, even in health, be followed by fermentation instead of digestion, 
as is proved by the fact, that pure arrow-root jelly taken alone, or with 
the slightest addition of any other substance, almost invariably acidu- 
lates on the stomach; and it does not nourish. It follows, that strong 
soup, beef-tea, arrow-root, animal jellies, and all such articles of diet, 
should at all times be taken with some other alimentary substance, aud 
particularly with bread.”—pp. 42—44. 


The importance of drinking good and soft water is likely to be 
overlooked. The distinction between hard and soft is well known. 
The term hard implies aw incapability of dissolving soap, which is 
owing to its containing earthy salts, the principal of which is sulphate 
of lime. The following are the “signs of good water :’— 

_“ 1. It may be inferred, from the vigour and florid looks of the inha- 
bitants, and from the healthiness of the animals living in the neigh- 
bourhood, that the waters they us¢ are good in quality Also 


ors q . 2. Alsov 
a few drops of the water are lét fall on goc nd they occasion 
no spot thereon. 8. Good water ts foead A Yor Bolling, egetable 
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quickly, in particular peas, beans, and other pulse. 4. Good waters 
are light; and perhaps lightness of water is the most positive token of 
its goodness, and its exemption from other ingredients. 5. Those 
waters which dissolve soap in the completest manner, are generally ex- 
cellent. 6. Springs issuing from sandy soils, sand-stone, gravel, and 
red-stone, are usually wholesome. 7. Good water easily acquires the 
taste, colour, and flavour that is wished to be given to it. 8. Springs 
which freeze with difficulty, and suffer little variation in their tempera- 
ture at different seasons of the year, are deemed good. 9. Water of 
good quality soon grows warm by the heat of the fire, and soon cools 
when exposed to the air. 10. It is reckoned a good sign in river 
water, to bear water-cresses and water-marigolds, and when fresh ver- 
dure is observed along the banks where it runs.”—pp. 49, 50. ) 


With regard to tea, for which we pay such immense sums to China, 
it is stated by this author that the first leaves of the whortleberry, 
properly gathered and dried in the shade, cannot be distinguished 
from real teas. This is the berry on which the blackcock feeds; so 
that by the culture of it we might secure two good things. Be it 
known to all that John Hussey, of Sydenham in Kent, who lived to 
one hundred and nineteen years of age, took nothing for his breakfast 
for fifty years but balm tea sweetened with honey. 

It should be stated, that an ingenious surgeon has tried an experiment 
of the effects of wine on children. He gave to two of his children, for 
a week alternately, after dinner, to the one 4 full glass of sherry, and 
to the other a large China orange: the effects that followed were a 
striking proof of the pernicious effects of vinous liquors, on the consti- 
tution of children in full health. In the one, the pulse was quickened, 
the heat increased, the urine became high coloured, and the alvine 
evacuations destitute of the usual quantity of bile, whilst the other 
had every appearance that indicated high health; the same effects 
followed, when the experiment was reversed. 

Good Cape Madeira, says our author, is a very agreeable and whole- 
some wine. This is the most heterodox sentence we have met with 
in the physician’s work; and unless the merchants he recommends, 
viz. Messrs. Allinson and Starkey, of Philpot-lane, Fenchurch-street, 
do possess some Cape wine wholly different from any which has defiled 
our palates, the bad taste of this opinion would vitiate a great deal that 
must be taken on his authority. The vine of the Cape is a very fine 
plant; the grape exceeding rich, juicy, and well-flavoured; and the 
wine, we are informed on good authority, in the colony, is excellent. 
It would appear that its qualities will not bear the voyage, whether 
from some error in the manufacture or some defect in the fruit. 

Lovers of brandy and other spirits flatter themselves that by mixing 
the alcohol with water, they diminish its noxious qualities: weak 
brandy and water is consequently a favourite substitute for wine at 
dinner; but listen to the doctor:— 

“ Some who advocate it say, ‘ What is wine but diluted spirit?’ 
This is mere trifling. Wine, it is true, contains a great deal of spirit, 
but during the process of perfect fermentation, it is intimately faited 
with the aqueous part, and also much modified by commixture with thé 
saccharine, mucilaginous, and extractive matter of the grape, &c. 
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Spirit and water combine very imperfectly; and there is reason to 
believe, that when taken into the stomach, the spirit qtickly evapo- 
rates, and acts on the coats of the stomach as pure spirit.”"—p. 91. 


With reference to the utility of ventilation, it is recorded that 
in the lying-in-hospital of Dublin, in the space of four years no 
less a number than 2944 infants out of 7650 died within the first 
fortnight after their birth. It was discovered that this circumstance 
arose from the want of a sufficient quantity of good air. The hospital 
was therefore completely ventilated, and the proportion of deaths was 
reduced to 279. Hence out of the 2944 who had died in the space of 
four years before, no less a number than 2655 had perished solely 
from the foulness of the air. 

The celebrated Lavoisier found, at a theatrical entertainment, that 
before the play began, the air contained the following proportions of its 
usual substances ;— 

Oxygen - - = © = = = = = © 2&1 
Azote - ---*+ 2+ 2s = = - = 7 


Total - - - 100 


But towards the conclusion of the piece, the air of the place was as 
follows :— 


Oxygen + + = = - - - - 22 
Azote = o - - - = - - i$ 
Carbonic acid, or fixed air - - 


Total - - 100 

Hence the oxygen, or vital air, was diminished in the proportion of 
from 27 to 21, or nearly one-fourth in the spacious area of a theatre, 
and in the same proportion was less fit for respiration than before, 
besides having a considerable quantity of carbonic acid accumulated 
in it. 

The least portion of the day that can be safely spent in the open 
air is two hours. This, says our author, is an indispensable law of 
health and longevity: beyond the immediate benefit arising from a 
daily exposure to the air is the collateral advantage of being 
hardened to the endurance of the variability of this climate. 


“Too much sensibility in regard to all the impressions and varia- 
tions of the weather, is one of the greatest evils which at present 
afflicts the inhabitants of Great Britain, because it is one of the most 
abundant sources of disease. Those who are constantly in the open 
air, disregard both cold and heat, and are but little affected even by 
wet; whereas those who are but little in the air, sensibly feel all 
changes in the weather, and every exposure to extraordinary cold, or 
& little wet or damp, is apt to check their iration, already defi- 
cieut, and to occasion cough, cold in the pe ape general indis- 
position ; and in how many instances this morbid —— of the 
surface of the body, paves the way for a fatal attack of inflammation 
pe Me lungs, or consumption, is too well known to require any 
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“ Jt is for these reasons, that the modern practice of retiring to a 
country-house every evening, which is pursued by many respectable 
families, whose occupations are carried on in London, or other popu- 
lous cities, is a most excellent one, and such as all who are similarly 
situated, and have the means, should adopt. Some think this too 
expensive a plan, but I can assure them that what they thereby lose 
in pocket, they will more than gain in comfortable feeling. Indeed, 
if we consider how greatly a free exposure to country air conduces to 
health, and how certainly constant residence in large cities, and 
particularly in London, tends to shorten life, it may with great pro- 
priety be questioned, whether the plan now advocated does not, in the 
end, prove even the most economical. Dr. Garnett has correctly 
remarked, that going a short time to breathe the pure air of the 
country, every day, is much more effectual than spending whole days, 
or even weeks, in the country, and then returning into the corrupt 
atmosphere of the town, and residing constantly in it.’—pp. 153—155. 

The relative advantages of town and country, in point of salubrity, 
are shown by the following table of deaths :— 

“ 1. In great towns, from one-nineteenth or one-twentieth to one- 
twenty-third or one-twenty-fourth. 

“2, In moderate towns, from one-twenty-fifth to one-twenty-eighth. 

“3. In small villages, and the open country, from one-thirty-fifth 
or one-fortieth to one-fiftieth or one-sixtieth. 

“ Thus we may with truth affirm, that in London one person in 
twenty of the whole population dies annually ; while in the healthiest 
villages, and open country, the rate of annual mortality is not more 
than one in fifty-five or sixty. This is a pretty accurate calculation, 
and demonstrates the vast superiority which the country possesses in 
promoting health and longevity.”—pp. 159, 160. 

A curious case is quoted of the effects of riding in consumption, 
which we shall transfer to our pages; the doctor spoken of is Dr. 
Sydenham :— 

“The cure I am going to mention, was of a gentleman who is 
related to the doctor, and is now living in Dorsetshire, who was brought 
so low by consumption, that there seemed to be no possibility of a 
recovery either by medicine or exercise ; but it being too late for the 
first to do any good, all that was to he done was to be expected from 
the latter, though the doctor did not think that even riding would 
then do. However, the poor gentleman seeing there were no other 
hopes left, was resolved to attempt to ride into the country ; but was 


so extremely far gone, that at his setting out of town, he was forced to . 


be held up on his horse by two porters ; and when he got to Brentford 
or Hounslow, the people of the inn inte which he put, were unwilling 
to receive him, as thinking he would die there, and they should have 
the trouble of a funeral. Notwithstanding, he persisted in his riding 
by small journies to Exeter; and got so much strength by the way, 
that though one day his horse, as he was drinking, laid down with 
hiwn in the water, and he was forced to ride part of the day's journey 
in that wet condition, yet he sustained no harm by it, but came to the 
above mentioned place considerably recovered ; when thinking he had 
then gained his point, he neg to ride any more for some time. 
But afterwards finding himself relapsing, he remembered the caution 
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which Dr. Sydenham had given him, at his setting out, that if he 
should be so happy as to begin to recover, he should not leave off 
riding too soon; for he would infallibly relapse and die if he did not 
carry on that measure long enowgh; so he betook himself to his horse 
again, and rode till he obtained a perfect recovery.”—pp. 187, 188. 


When a person feels that their system has got ut of order, instead 
of applying to the doctor, we would strenuously recommend him to 
take six weeks’ holyday, and go down to some dry country with a 
trainer. Let him attend rigidly to his rules, and he will prepare 
his frame against a sterner struggle than that of the prize-ring— 
the cares and confinement of business, the luxury and intemperance of 
modern dinners, and the changeableness and severity of our climate. 
We consider the most valuable chapter in this work is that which 
recommends and gives instructions in the art of training. In the hope 
of attracting attention to the valuable hints derivable from the art of 
training, as practised by our pugilists, and as expounded by Jackson, 
Captain Barclay, and others, we shall quote the principal part of the 
section on this subject :-— 


“ The art of training for health consists, then, in resorting with 
steadiness to a correct use of solid and liquid food, exercise, air, and 
sleep, a little preparative medicine being also generally necessary. 

“1. Preparative Medicines. In the commencement of training, it 
is, for the most part, desirable to take a gentle emetic of from sixteen 
to twenty grains of ipecacuan powder, in water, and in two days after 
a mild purge, for which purpose think there can hardly be any thing 
superior, in this instance, to two grains of calomel and five grains of 
compound extract of colocynth, made into a pill, and taken at bed- 
time. Where the habit is gross, and the secretions particularly 
unhealthy, this pill may be advantageously repeated to the second or 
third time, at intervals of a.week; but if these circumstances are not 
present, one purge will suffice. The emetic and purgative now ordered, 
have the effect of speedily clearing the stomach and bowels, and thus 


getting rid of any accumulations that may be oppressing those im- 
portant organs. 
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taken after the individual has been in training for three or four weeks 
or more, and the tone of the digestive organs is improved; but 
they must be laid aside if they create the slightest uneasiness. Soft 
or new bread is never given. Biscuit is very proper, and indeed, in 
most instances, to be preferred even to stale bread. 

“ Pies and puddings are never permitted, nor any kind of pastry. 
The only condiments allowed are salt and vinegar. Salt may be 
taken in moderate quantity, but always short of producing thirst. A 
little vinegar also is not objectionable, especially when there is a 
tendency to corpulence. 

« As to the mode of dressing the animal food taken, it is far better 
to have it broiled than roasted or boiled, by either of which nutriment 
is lost, and particularly by boiling. Care should be taken not to have 
the meat too much done. 

“ The quantity of solid food indulged in must be very moderate. 
This must, in some measure, depend on the circumstances of age, 
strength of the digestive powers, and nature of the indisposition present, 
but, as a general rule, the solid food ought not to exceed sixteen or 
seventeen ounces a day. The number of meals, and times of eating, 
must be regulated according to the principles laid down at page 99. 

“3. Liquid Food. It is an established rule in training, that the 
less we drink, in moderation, the better; because too much liquid 
dilutes the gastric juice in the stomach (the grand agent in digestion), 
and encourages soft unhealthy flesh. Much drinking also promotes 
undue perspiration, which is weakening, if not occasioned by exercise. 
On no account must the quantity of three English pints, during the 
whole day, be exceeded, taken at breakfast and dinner, and a little 
after supper. In many instances, six and twenty ounces is as much as 
is proper. For breakfast and tea, the liquids may consist of tea or 
milk; and at dinner and supper, home-brewed malt liquor, or wine. In 
training merely for strength, good old malt liquor, drawn from the cask, 
is reckoned the best drink at dinner and supper; but in training for 
health, malt liquor is not always found to agree. The patient must, 
in a great degree, be guided by his own feelings on this and some 
other points, although I believe home-brewed malt liquor will, in most 
cases, be found of much service, particularly after a month’s close 
training. Jackson, the celebrated trainer, affirms, ‘ if any person, 
accustomed to drink wine, would try malt liquor for a month, he 
would find himself much the better for it.’ Sometimes malt liquor 
may be advantageously taken with a toast in it. The quantity must 
not exceed half a pint at dinner, and a third of a pint at supper. If 
the person trained insists on wine, white wine is preferred to red ; and 
two or three glasses may be allowed after dinner, but none after 
supper. It may be taken dilutéd with water, or not, as it is found to 
agree best. Spirits are never permitted on any consideration whatever, 
not even with water. Liquor is never given before meals, unless in 
cases of extreme thirst. Under thirst, the liquor should never be 
taken in great draughts, but by mouthfuls, which quenches the thirst 
better, the chief obje 
' © No fluid is taken hot. The water drank should be as soft as 

“ 4, Ewercise. Trained men should always begin their exercise 
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early in the morning; in summer at six, and in winter at half-past 
seven, or as soon as it is light. ‘The best exercises are walking, riding 
on horseback, friction with the flesh-brush, fencing, quoits, tennis, 
playing at shuttle-cock, and the use of the dumb-bells. These are 
used alternately as convenience serves, but no day must be suffered to 
pass, without one of the first two being used as an out-door exercise, 
and also one of the remainder as an exercise at home. The time of 
exercise abroad is never,to be less than four hours, and should generally 
be from five to six hours, taken at twice or thrice ; the period of the in- 
door exercise being at least one or two hours. If a muscular man, 
during his training, gets much thinner, his exercise must be reduced ; but 
if he gets fatter, or more muscular, it is a proof that it agrees with him. 

“ Captain Barclay says, ‘ Beside his usual or regular exercise, a 
person under training ought to employ himself ip the intervals in every 
kind of exertion which tends to activity, such as cricket, bowls, 
throwing quoits, &c., that during the whole day both body and mind 
may be constantly occupied.’ 

“ The great object of exercise is to increase and regulate all the 
secretions and excretions, more particularly the secretions of the sto- 
mach, intestines, and liver, and the excretions by the skin and kidneys ; 
to augment the size and power of the muscles; to impart tone to the 
nerves ; and where the habit is corpulent, to take off the superfluities 
of flesh and fat; to reduce the quantity of blood, and to make it 
thinner and lighter. By these means a person gains a good appetite, 
a quick digestion, serenity of mind, and a surprising increase of wind 
and strength. 

“‘ Exercise, on the whole, is undoubtedly the most essential branch 
of training. Itis a general rule, that perspiration from exercise 
never weakens. 

“ The union, however, of vigorous exercise and pure air, is the 
grand secret for the acquisition of strength. Diet itself seems to 
be bat a secondary consideration, provided the quantity of food is small. 

“ 5. Air. The necessity of pure air is uniformly insisted on in every 
kind of training. The more man is in the open air, the firmer his 
flesh becomes; and trained persons soon learn almost to disregard the 
weather, only they must change their clothes if wet. Rising early in 
the morning is considered indispensable : in summer, at five or six, and 
in winter, at seven. 

“ Among the ancients, to be exercised in a pure salubrious air was 
deemed of essential importance. The principal schools of the Roman 
athlete were accordingly established at Capua and Ravenna, places, 
the air of which was reckoned the most pure and healthy of any in 
Italy. They carried on their exercises in the open air, in all sorts of 
weather, the changes of which soon ceased to affect them. = 

“ Under training for health, it is indispensable to breathe the open 
air for four hours a day, at least. | 

“6. Sleep. Persons trained for health and strength, ought to go 
to bed early, (at ten o'clock precisely,) and are allowed from seven 
to eight hours’ sleep. As they take a great deal of exercise, they 
require rest, and eight hours’ sleep may be safely allowed, but 7 


rarely more. Under a pro 
almost unbroken, and eer exeedingl reieaing. ~~" . 
“In addition to the preceding rules, it should be observed, that 
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great cleanliness of the person is necessary, and therefore bathing is 
recommended. But bathing either in tepid or cold water has also 
considerable effect in strengthening the body, and may consequently 
be used twice or thrice a week when practicable. For very weakly 
persons the tepid bath at about 93°, brought down gradually to 90°, 
is to be preferred, especially in cold weather; but stronger patients 
may use the cold bath. The cold or tepid shower bath is very useful. 
When the bath cannot be had, I recommend sponging the whole body 


with water (the chill hardly taken off), every morning on getting up, 


following it quickly with a good deal of rubbing with a hard towel. 

“ Keeping the feet perfectly dry at all times is highly necessary. 

“ Effects of training on the body. All my readers will readily 
perceive, that the training now described must invariably have great 
and important effects on every part of the body, and especially on the 
head, the stomach, the lungs, the skin, the bones, and the nerves, 

“In regard to the head, a man in the best ordinary health, when 
he strikes or receives a few blows, becomes giddy ; but this defect is 
corrected in the course of training, and giddiness is prevented. Severe 
blows on the head are also soon recovered. 

“ Its beneficial effects on the stomach and lungs are remarkable. 
The appetite is sharpened, and the digestive powers so improved, that 
all sense of uneasiness and oppression at the stomach are removed by 
it, and the food taken is digested easily and perfectly. Jackson, the 
trainer, states that a course of training is an effectual remedy for 
bilious complaints. 

“ By improving the condition of the lungs, training ensures a free 
and powerful respiration, which is a sign of good health, and is essen- 
tial to a fresh colour of the face, to lively spirits, to cheerful feelings, 
and to the healthy and vigorous action of the body. The chest is 
made much more open by it. Boxers, when trained, surprisingly im- 
prove their wind, as it is said ; that is, they are enabled to draw a 
deeper inspiration, to hold their breath longer, and to recover it sooner, 
after it is in a manner lost. 

“ It has likewise a great influence on the skin, which it renders 
clear, smooth, well-coloured, and elastic, although formerly subject 
to eruptions. Even the skin of a fat person, when he grows leaner 
under training, does not hang loose about him, but becomes elastic 
and tight. 

“ On the bones and nerves training has considerable effect. The 
former become much harder and tougher; indeed, it is well known, 
that the bones of race horses, for example, are as hard as ivory, and 
that the bones of boxers are very seldom broken, even under the vio- 
lent blows they receive. The nerves are most effectually strengthened 
by it,so much so, that it is asserted, that no trained person was ever 
known to become paralytic, or to continue under nervous depression. 

“ The shape likewise is greatly improved ; the belly in particular is 
reduced, which is absolutely for a freer respiration. The 
chest is expanded, and different muscles and parts which are unduly 
enlarged, are reduced, while those which are preternaturally ‘jews 
gain an increase of bulk. Wehavea proof of this in the fact, that 


persons who are regularly and constantly exercised, as fencing masters, 


&e. retain their a and shape to the last, which is 


ppearance, 
much in favour both of health longevity. © 
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“ Such is the nature and such the effects of training. By the pro- 
cesses described, as an able writter correctly remarks, the nature of 
the human frame is totally altered, and in the space of a few months, 
the form, the character, and the powers of the body are completely 
changed, from gross to lean, from weakness to vigorous health, and 
from a breathless and bloated carcass, to one active and untiring; 
and thus, the very same individual, who but a few months before be- 
came giddy and breathless on the least exertion, has his health not 
only improved, but frequently is enabled to run many miles with the 
fleetness of a greyhound, or, in a shortness of time hardly to be cre- 
dited, to walk above a hundred.* 

“ But these effects are not only remarkable, they are also perma- 
nent. In training for wrestling or fighting, indeed, men are brought 
to the very top of their condition, as it is termed, in a very short 
period, by carrying the process to an extreme; and it is found they 
cannot be kept in that condition for any length of time; but in train- 
ing for health our objects are different, and therefore the mode of 
proceeding is in some measure different; we proceed in as certain, 
though a less forcible manner, in order that the effects should be both 
great and lasting.” —pp. 312—326. Sie 

We recommend this work, not for the sake of any novelty there is 
in it, but as a useful collection of authorities: of all original works on 
similar subjects, the best is the Essay of Dr. James Johnson, on the 
Morbid Sensibility of the Stomach. 








MEMOIR OF UGO FOSCOLO. 


[As a contributor to this Magazine, and as a very distinguished mem- 
ber of the republic of letters, we were anxious to procure some 
more authentic and sufficient Memoir of Ugo Foscolo than the 
various notices of his death which had already appeared in the 
publications of the day. This intention would have been probably 
carried into execution had we not met with the subjoined sketch of 
the life of this distinguished poet, patriot, and scholar. Itis age 
written by a person intimately acquainted with his subject; an 
though he assumes the character of a cotintryman of our own, 
judging: from the source whence we derive it, viz. a provincial 


paper, we suspect it to be the production of a certain able com- 
patriot of the departed poet —Eb. ] . 


Amongst the names of those families which, about the year 600, 
took refuge at Rialto and the neighbouring islets, history has pre- 
served that of Fusco or Fosco, from which the three branches, Foscolo, 
Foscari, and Foscarini, celebrated in the history of Venice, took their 
origin. . 

* The training art has arrived to such 
new lights oa the physical changes which 
ventive measures, even in advanced years. 
spiration improved by lessening the size of the 
impurities, and so much improved in ; 
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Ugo Foscolo was born about the year 1776, on board a frigate be- 
longing to the government of Venice, near Zante, where his father 
was governor (provveditor) for that republic. This will put an end 
to the disputes whether he was Greek or Italian. The fact is alluded 
to by Fescolo himself in one of his best odes.* He was educated in 
the University of Padua, where Sibiliato, Stratico, Cesarotti, and 
other great men, instilled into his mind that ardent love for classical 
literature to which Foscolo was enthusiastically devoted to his last 
moment. 

When the first symptoms of democratic feeling approached the 
most ancievt and most aristocratic of all governments—that of Venice 
—Foscolo was suspected to be an ardent democrat, and Cristofaloy 
summoned him befere the Inquisitors of State. His mother, a high- 
spirited Grecian lady, though a great aristocrat, called out to him in 
Greek whilst on his way to the tribunal, “ Die, but do not dishonour 
thyself by betraying thy friends.” But the lion of St Mare had lost 
its claws, and could but roar. After an admonition from the secretary 
of that terrible tribunal, he was discharged, and his mother was ad- 
vised to send him on his travels. He went to Tuscany, and ere he had 
yet attained the age of twenty, he wrote his tragedy “ Tieste,” from 
which Alfieri, then living, argued that the young poet would greatly 
surpass him. 

The Venetian Government succumbing to the menaces of General 
Buonaparte, who affected to discover symptoms of enmity to the 
French Republic in the punishment of the Venetian democrats, ceased 
to pursue strong measures against them, and Foscolo, availing himself 
of their quietude, returned to Venice. His first thoughts were turned 
to the representation of his tragedy, which was strictly classical, and 
altogether on the plan of those of Alfieri. The circumstances under 
which he Prater to have it acted will give some idea of the confi- 
dence which he had in his own strength, as well as of the character of 
the young poet. The Venetians had no great relish for Alfieri’s tra- 
gedies, but preferred to them those of Pepoli and Pindemonte (Gio- 
vanni): in which preference they were certainly wrong. Foscolo, out 
of spite for their taste, caused his tragedy to be acted on the 4th of 
January, 1797, at the theatre of Saint Angelo, whilst at two other 
theatres were produced two new tragedies by Pepoli and Pindemonte 
(Giovanni). His boldness, his youth, and perhaps also the eircum- 
stance of his being a Venetian of high birth, gained him a complete 
victory over his rivals; and the tragedy was repeated ten times succes- 
sively before audiences numerous beyond parallel in the history of the 
Italian stage. This work is certainly not destitute of merit; but it 
was as certainly praised much Rte | its real deserts: and yet when 
we reflect that the author was barely twenty years old at the period of 
its production, it is scarcely possible to be moderate in its praise. His 
name being thus established, Foscolo, who by his powerful friends and 





t This was the name of a kind of high-constable attached to the Inquisitors of 
State. His presence was more dreaded than that of sbirri, or soldiers. 
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relations was destined for a diplomatic career, was sent as secretary to 
Battaglia, who was appointed ambassador from the republic to Buo- 
naparte, in order to save the independence of Venice. All the world 
knows that Buonaparte in the name of liberty and of the rights of 
the people, basely betrayed the Venetians, with whom he was at peace, 
and sold the most ancient republic in the world to Austria, the most 
despotic government of ar i Foscolo, neither liking nor liked by 
the new government, retired into Lombardy, then “ The Cisalpine 
Republic,” where he wrote and published the “ Ultime Lettere di Ja- 
copo Ortis,” a romance pourtraying in the most powerful language the 
utmost vehemence of passion and feeling. No Italian having once 
read can ever forget it, or can rest satisfied with a single perusal, so 
full is it of ardent sentiment, and of the purest love of Italy, which 
he adored. 

Knowing that,in order to be independent and free, it is necessary to 
be ready to fight for independence and freedom, Foscolo enlisted in 
the first Italian legion which was formed, and was shut up in Genoa 
during the famous siege of 1799, with General Massena. There he 
wrote two of the most beautiful odes of which the Italians can boast, 
—both to Luigia Pallavicini, one on her having fallen from her horse, 
another on her recovery from the effects of that accident. After the 
battle of Marengo he remained in the italian army, until, in 1805, he 
was sent to Calais to form part of the army destined for the invasion 
of this island. But greatly disliking the tyranny of Buonaparte, al- 
though admiring him as a general, particularly after he had declared 
himself emperor, and becoming obnoxious to the government by his 
love of freedom and republican principles, he retired from active ser- 
vice, we know not exactly on what terms, but retaining however his 
rank of captain. 

In 1808, and 1809, he published an edition of the works of the 
famous General Montecuccoli, the rival of ‘Turenne, which he dedicated 
to General Caffarelli, minister of war for the kingdom of Italy, to 
whom Foscolo was aid-de-camp. This edition is by far the best 
existing, and is enriched with most learned annotations, by the editor, 
on the art of war in ancient Greece and Rome, as well as in Europe in 
general, sabsequent to the fall of the Roman empire; and this he 
did with the hope of turning the minds of the Italians to arms. 

In 1807, he published, at Brescia, his famous little poem “I 
Sepoleri.” To distinguish the great beauties of this composition, or 
to particularize its faults, would carry us beyond the limits of our 
present essay. Suffice it to say,that it met with unprecedented appro- 
bation, and was followed by a.host of imitators eavouring to follow 
in the footsteps of its author; but, as generally happens in similar 
cases, all scrupulously copying the faults, without approaching the 
beauties of the little poem, which won the heart of almost every reader 
in whose bosom glowed any spark of feeling. 

— en year mewn professor of literature at the University 
of Pavia, being appointed by Napoleon historiographer of the kingdom 
of Italy, Foscolo was called to fill up his place at the University. He 
opened his course with one of the strongest, most liberal, and finely- 
written speeches ever composed by an Italian —“. Del?’ e dell 
Ufficio della Letteratura”” This speech, the character of the man, 
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and the spirit of his lectures, alarmed the /iberal Napoleon, who (it is 
believed chiefly on account of Foscolo’s boldness) by a most despotic 
and arbitrary mandate, suppressed the professorships of literature in 
the three Universities of Pavia, Padua, and Bologna. Thus was 
Foscolo dismissed, after having enjoyed the dignity of professor only 
two months. 

In the year 1812, he wrote another tragedy, “ Ajace,” which was 
represented at Milan, in the theatre Della Scala, producing the greatest 
sensation and exciting the jealousy of the government, the public 
having discovered that it was a satire against “the master of the 
world ;” for under the name of Ajace, they recognized General Moreau; 
Napoleon being supposed designed under the name of Ulysses, &c. 
This tragedy has never been printed. We have, however, read it; 
and although it obtained, perhaps from the persecutions to which its 
author was subjected, a greater degree of celebrity than it justly 
deserved, yet it strikes us as being a noble and finely-written composition, 
as far as we remember. Foscolo was obliged to leave the kingdom of 
Italy, and retired to Florence, glad to escape being immured in a 
state-prison. His tragedy was unmercifully criticised by some hired 
literati, who hated Foscolo for his noble independence, and for the 
profound and undisguised contempt with which he always spoke of 
and acted towards them. Foscolo never forgave them the unfairness 
of their criticism, even on his death-bed. At that time he had also 
written some very excellent articles—all remarkable for their ori- 
ginality, wit, and independence of opinion—in the “ Annali d’ Italia,” 
areview published by him, in conjunction with Dr. Rasori and some 
others. He also published his “ Chioma di Berenice,” in which he 
handles without mercy the pedantry of mere grammarians. Another 
little work of his was then published in Latin, with the curious title, 
“ Didymi Clerici Prophetee Minimi Hypercalypseos, liber singularis ;” 
a most cruel satire against living Italian authors, reviewers, and 
members of government, of which he published the key in London. 

As early as the year 1807, he printed the first book of his transla- 
tion of the Iliad, simultaneously with the first book of Monti’s trans- 
lation. The latter accomplished most nobly his undertaking: but 
Foscolo never published more than the first and third book. The 
latter came out in 1821, and is remarkable, amongst other things, for 
its conciseness—the 431 verses of the original being rendered into 522 
Italian endecassillables. He was prevented from completing his 
translation, partly by the irritability and impatience of his temper, 
partly by his serupulous admiration, amounting almost to awe, of the 
text of Homer, and by his fastidiousness of style and versification. 
Twenty times or more has he been known to vary his version of the 
same period, and at length to remain unsatisfied with himself. He 
translated here and there the passages with which he was most struck 
of his favourite Homer, and, excepting the first and third, he, perhaps, 
never translated one entire book. We have heard him deliver some 
parts of the eleventh book translated. His design was to publish the 
translation with the text, and such notes historical and critical as 
would render his work acceptable to foreign scholars; and had he 
pire ok i canaane-rone have achieved the task with credit 

himself and advantage to literature is tan bie 
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When at Florence, he made a very spirited translation of Sterne’s 
« Sentimental Journey,” which he published in 1813. He went to 
Milan in 1814, and was promoted to the rank of major by the regency 
of the Italian kingdom, after the fall of Napoleon. True to his 
country, it was said that he was privy to a conspiracy asserted to have 
been planned in that year, to drive the Austrians from Italy. Some 
persons accused of high treason upon that occasion were imprisoned 
and condemned, heaven knows how or why; amongst others, Dr. 
Rasori, General De Mneester, General Cavedoni, and Colonel Moretti. 
Foscolo retired to Switzerland, and not thinking it prudent any 
longer to breathe the air of Italy, about the year 1815 he came over 
to this country. 

His reputation secured him a good reception from our most distin- 
guished literati, and from some of the highest of the nobility and 
people of fashion. He todk a great part in the contest about the 
JEolic Digamma, and having built a cottage in the neighbourhood of 
the Regent’s Park, in London, where he lived, he gave it the title of 
Digamma Cottage. He published Ricciarda, a tragedy, of which an 
account was given in the 48th number of the Quarterly Review, to 
which we refer our readers. His Essays on Petrarch, published in 
English, in London, in 1821, established his reputation as one of the 
most clever Italian critics’; and his “ Discorso sul testo di Dante,” 
published in 1826, is worth all that has been written by commentators 
and historians on Dante, down to our days. He finished his disserta- 
tions and notes on the “Divini commedia;” but we do not know 
any thing of the merits of this work, which is in the hands of the 
publisher. 

He has contributed many articles to our most respectable periodi- 
cals, and we can assert that the following were written by him: 

Two articles on Dante in the 29th and 80th volume of the Edin- 
burgh Review. 

An article on'the “ Narrative Italian Poetry,” in the 21st volume 
of the Quarterly Review. 

An article on Wiffen’s Translation of the Gerusalemme Liberata, 
in the 12th number of the Westminster Review. 

An article on Cassanova’s Memoires Historiques, in the 14th number 
of the Westminster Review. 

An article on the Democratic History of the Republic of Venice, in 
the last number of the Edinburgh Review. 

An article on the Italian Tragedy, in the last number of the Foreign 
Quarterly Review. ’ 

Besides many others in minor publications, chiefly in the Retro- 
spective Review and in the London Magazine (New Series): We 
also think, though we are not quite certain, an article on Rose’s 
Translation of Ariosto, in the 30th voulme of the Quarterly Review, 
was the ee te of his pen. The two articles on Dante, and the 
one on the “ Narrative. Italian Poetry,” are superior to the others, 
which are, however, by no means indifferent compo: 

This we think to be as nearly a correct account of his works as 

a Bs have not mentioned some minor pieces of poetry which 
wrote, and amongst which are distinguished a little « Alceo,” 
and some most beautiful fragments of “Inni alle Grasie” to Canovs. 
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His preface to an edition of Boccaccio’s Novels, published by Picker- 
ing in the year 1825, is worthy of being particularly recorded as a 
good history of the Decameron. 

Of his private life, it is not our intention to speak. To the private 
life of the dead ought, in our opinion, to be applied the maxim of the 
Roman law of the XII tables—“< Eorum mania sacra sunto;’’ and as 
we are not disposed to write a panegyric on Foscolo, so we will not 
unveil, with uumerciful hand, the fault to which he was subject: our 
friendship for him renders us unfit for the task; for we should, we 
fear, praise too highly his good qnalities, and extenuate, with too 
much partiality, his failings. Of these, however, we must say, that 
they have been greatly exaggerated. Being a distinguished man, his 
faults were more exposed to the observation of those who undertook to 
scrutinize his conduct, many of whom were most happy in discovering 
in him some points which served to gratify their appetite for scandal. 
Faults in distinguished characters are the more uncharitably exposed 
and less excused in general, as envy seizes with avidity upon every 
occasion of depreciating those who stapd high in public opinion; and 
not only the severe and sturdy censor, but the malevolent slanderer 
are listened to with greater pleasure than him who stands forth to 
excuse or defend the character of a person who may have been too 
severely blamed or falsely accused—“ Ambitionem scriptores facile 
adverseris: obtrectatio et livor pronis auribus accipiuntur: quippe 
adulationi fedum crimen servitutis, malignitati falsa species libertatis 
inest.” 

Nothing could be more interesting than Foscolo’s conversation on 
literary subjects, but particularly on Homer and Dante, who with our 
Shakspeare, were his favourite authors. He spoke not only with great 
fluency, but with great animation and emphasis, which was censured 
by our countrymen with about as much reason as our phiegmatic man- 
ners are ridiculed by the Italians. His erudition was vast, and his 
memory most tenacious, which enabled him with the greatest ease, 
and without the slightest tincture of pedantry, to season his conversa- 
tion with the most pertinent and pleasing quotations 

* Siccome gemme in bel ricamo d’oro.” 

It always appeared that his opinion was that of all the greatest men 
of all times and countries; and he forced you to silence less by his 
reasons, than by the host of authorities which he so well knew how to 
call to his assistance, even in the most desperate and paradoxical cases. 
Those who have not known him long and intimately, may got, perhaps, 
conceive how he could be so much praised and admired. Those who 
had the honour of being his friends, fully subscribed to the following 
language, which, in vain, was add to him by the Quarterly Re- 
view, speaking of his “ Ricciarda:”—* To Signor Foscolo, who is resi- 
dent amongst us, we may address ourselves more personally. To him, 
whose mind is so richly stored, not merely with the intellectual trea- 
sures of his own country, but those of ancient Greece and Rome: to 
bim who is a scholar in the highest sense of the word, not merely 
from skill in recollecting the anomalies of language, and the peculiar 
usages and foree of words, (thoagh from the notes appended to a spe- 


cimen of a translation of the Iliad, we should suppose him profound 
Ee ae of entering into 
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the spirit and character of the great ancient writers; to him whose 
eal over his own language—the language of Dante, Petrarch— 
(why not Ariosto ?)—and Tasso—is only so great as to lead him to a 
somewhat wanton and capricious display of power in inverting it, and 
condensing it into epigramic conciseness; to him we would say, that 
the name of Foscolo should be known to posterity as something 
greater than that of the author of ‘ Ortis’s Letters,’ or even of 
 Ricciarda.’” : 

He died on the 10th inst. of dropsy, produced by a painful liver 
complaint of very long standing. 








WEST INDIES, 


Chronological Hi of the West Indies. By Captain Thomas.Southey, Com- 
mander, Royal Navy. man & Co. London. 1827. 3 vols. 8vo. 


Tus country, which, in the few short centuries that it has been 
known to Europeans, has been-stained with more crimes than even 
the vast number which blacken the long dark catalogue of human 
wickedness in the old countries of the world, has never yet had an 
historian able to record its deep sufferings and its wild and romantic 
struggles with oppression with a pen of sufficient power. Captain 
Southey has altogether shrunk from the task ; while perhaps he has 
taken the very best means of providing a succedaneum. With an 
industry and a research worthy of his brother, the most voluminous 
and the most erudite of our litterateurs, he has ransacked every 
authority on the subject, and. produced them almost in their own words 
—not a Spaniard that has recorded the progress of his countrymen— 
not a Buccaneer that has employed his dearly bought leisure in narrating 
his adventures—not a sailor who has scribbled his journal—nor a priest 
his mission—nor a traveller his travels, that Captain Southey has not 
exhausted of their most essential matter. With a taste moreover 
worthy of the poet laureate, he has let slip no marvellous adventure, 
no great exploit—there is no curious event, no remarkable produc- 
tion of nature, or phenomenon of heaven or earth, that has not struck 
upon an eye vigilant for the perception of such obj 
mixed up, it is true, with a register of less 
chronological dates and lists of changes; and bei 
order of time, they do not present themselves to 


without some painful search; but here in these three volumes they 
are, forming a storehouse of all that is interesting in 
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“ We sailed, then, from Martinico the 16th of November, and the 
18th, at day-break, we had, as it were, a sort of presage of what was 
going to happen: it was a meteor, which taking fire towards the stern 
of our bark, passed with a great noise over our mast-head, like a 
fiery dragon, went, and was dissipated, and we lost sight of it towards 
the place where the savages appeared a quarter of an hour afterwards ! 
I saw them first, to the number of nine piraguas, which looked at a 
distance only like pieces of timber floating on the water, and showed 
them to Captain la Bourlotte, who said, after he had looked at them, 
‘Father, if we were in any other place, I should think that it was an 
army of savages going upon some expedition.’ But a moment after- 
roe seeing them tack, he cried out, ‘ Get ready! get ready ! they 
are the savages!’ As they were still a full league from us, we ha 
time to prepare for action, and to say some short and fervent prayers. 

“ The largest piragua, leaving the eight others, came boldly to 
reconnoitre us. Our captain did what he could to run her on board 
athwart ships, and sail over her; but the Caribs adroitly avoided the 
shock, and always kept her head towards us. 

“ We had pointed the gun to rake the piragua from one end to the 
other, and it was loaded with a large ball, an iron chain, and two 
bags of old nails and musket-balls. Half the savages on board the 
piragua rowed; all the others held each of them two arrows on their 
bow-string, ready to let fly. When they were about twenty paces 
from us, they made great cries and hootings on coming to attack us; 
but as we went to them before the wind, the fore-sail covered us, and 
they could not see to fire at us: our gunner seeing them close, chose 
his time so well, and let off his gun so a propos, that the discharge 
knocked down more than half the savages, and if the stern of the 
piragua had not pitched, not one of them would have escaped. There 
were more than twenty killed by this discharge, so that the sea all 
round our bark became bloody, and the piragua was stove, and full 
of water; they did not for that cease to close with us, and those 
that had escaped, seeing us clear of the sail, shot a number of arrows, 
and wounded two of our soldiers, one in the finger, which was cut off 
the next day, and the other in the thigh, who died a few days after- 
wards at Martinico. 


he would have been killed: but he did not endure that long; M. de 
prggis Sec y ne Fy ta re tide The ball through 
him, and M. de Maubray would have finished him with his pistol, but 
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her a blow with a half-pike in the neck, which made her drop her 
prize. This wound, nevertheless, did not prevent her from throwing 
herself upon the girl, and biting her a second time, before we could 
get her out of the piragua! A Negro, who had lost both his legs by 
our shot, refused the hand which was held out to save him: after being 
lifted up on the side of the piragua, he threw himself head foremost 
into the sea; but his feet being not quite separated from his legs, he 
hung by the bones and drowned himself! 

“ We also tried to save a young English lady, the mistress of the 
girl we had taken on board. .The piragua being separated from the 
bark, we saw her for some time upon a chest, holding out her hands 
to us; but as we went to her, the chest upset, and we never saw her 
again ! 

“ While were occupied in saving these poor miserable creatures, our 
old savage captain, all wounded as he was, came towards us, and 
raising his body half out of the water, like a Triton, holding two 
arrows on the string of his bow, fired them into the bark, and dived 
immediately under the water: he returned thus bravely five times to 
the charge ; and his strength failing him before his courage, we saw 
him fall backwards and sink to the bottom! Another old man, who 
had remained on the bark's rudder, having lost his hold, began to 
cry out, and implore us not to kill him. I instantly begged Captain 
Bourlotte, who, to satisfy me, threw a rope’s end to him, but he could 
not catch it; and seeing that he used all his efforts to regain the 
bark, Bourlotte shot him in the face, and he sunk to the bottom. 
In the beginning of the action I had seen a young savage in the 
water that could not be more than two years old, moving his little 
hands; but it was impossible to save him.’”’"—pp. 16—18. 


The account of the treatment of a witch in Martinico, translated 
from Du Tertre, may be added to the discreditable instances recorded 
of the victims to the same superstition in this country : here is the same 


cruel dilemma as in our cases—if not a witch, to be drowned—if a 
witch, to be burned:— 


“ There was a woman burnt at Martinico for witcheraft this year. 
Du Tertre says, ‘ That it was almost impossible to doubt of her guilt; 
for they proved, that the moment she ‘touched infants they became 
languid, and died in that state! That she sent a sort of unknown 
caterpillar to the houses of those with whom she quarrelled, which 
destroyed the best of every thing they had, while none of the neigh- 
bouring houses suffered any injury from these insects, and other similar 
things! The judge having put her in irons, to get the truth from her, 
had her examined, to see if she had any mark, such as they say that 
the devil puts upon all sorcerers ; but not finding any, he resolved to 
try if the remark which, he said, he had read in several authors worthy 
of credit, was true : it was, that sorcerers never cry while they are in 
the hands of justice! He therefore begged one of our fathers, 
without discovering his design to him, to go and see this poor unfor- 
tunate, and say every thing the most touching that he could, to make 
_ v This gee weep for her fault. 

priest did not fail to go, and in the which 
served her for a prison, he said everything he to affect her, but 
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in vain. The judge, having now this further proof, had her conducted 
to a magazine, where he requested the same priest to speak to her 
again; but scarcely had he opened his mouth when she began to cry, 
and shed so many tears, that she made all those who saw her cry 
likewise. The judge, not satisfied with this proof, followed the 
counsel of a Mr. Jacques, a surgeon, an Italian by birth, and called 
the Roman, who told him that he had seen the trial by water practised 
in Germany and in Italy, and he was allowed to use it. This “ good 
man,” without taking the advice of the Jesuit fathers, or ours, con- 
demned this poor wretch! 

«“ ¢ The next day they carried her to a tolerably deep river near the 
“ Carbet,” where they stripped her. M. Jean, who upon this occasion 
acted more like an executioner than a surgeon, tied her two thumbs to 
her two great toes, and having fastened a great rope round her waist, 
which was across the river, she was pushed into the water, and hauled 
to the deepest part, where she floated like a balloon, without their 
being able to sink her, although she herself made several efforts to go 
to the bottom! More than 200 persons were present at this sight, 
and would have gone away sufficiently convinced; but this Roman 
sent a little boy to swim to her, who having fastened a sewing needle 
in her hair, she sunk like a piece of lead to the bottom: in the space 
of a good “ miserere” they saw her motionless ; and when they had 
taken her out of the water, were obliged to give her something to 
quench her thirst! These three circumstances, of not being able to 
sink her without a little morsel of iron, of her being under water 
without breathing, and without having swallowed any water, deter- 
mined the judge to condemn her to death the next day! 

“¢* But while he was preparing the sentence, this Roman thought 
proper during the evening to giver her the trial according to his plan ; 
and he burnt her so severely upon the sides and flanks, that she died 
the same night, without having confessed the crime of which she was 
accused !’” 

The same author relates the following curious story :—* A young 
Frenchman being cast on the shores of St. Domingo, betook himself to 
the woods. He was destitute of clothing, and had preserved nothing 
but two knives. The first day he was lucky enough to catch two small 
pigs; one of them he killed, the flesh of which he eat raw, and gave 
the blood to the other pig which appeared hungry, and drunk it up 
like milk. The next day he rw sedes ie kill the remaining one ; but 
observing that it followed him about every where, and that it had 
become so greedy of the blood of other pigs, that it joined in the chace 
of them, and waited until he had cut their throats that it might be 
served, he determined to let it live. In a few days it came to eat raw 
flesh; and in proportion as it grew in size, it would.seize the largest 
hogs, and hold them by the ear until the blood sprung out ; when the 
beast was secured and slaughtered it would drink the blood, and join 
its master in a feast upon the raw flesh. The young Norman and the 
hog lived in this manner fourteen months, sharing in the chase and 
living faithfully together, both man and hog became so tall and so fat 
that the one looked like a giant and the other like a monster.”—Du 
Tertre, tom. iii. p. 146. 

The Caribs, of whose cannibalism we hear much in the early part of 
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these volumes, seem to be nice in their taste of human flesh: it js 
with some reluctance that they eat whites, as they say they give them 
the bellyache. They have tasted of all nations. The Frenchman is 
esteemed the most delicate eating, and the Spaniard the hardest of 
digestion. So is it written in Davis's History of the Caribbee Islands, 
». 362. 

Governor Poincy (1660) of St. Christophers, used to administer justice 
once a week under the great fig-tree at Basse Terre. M. du Parquet 
did the same at Martinico, under his calabash-tree at Fort St. Pierre ; 
and the parties were never dismissed until they had come to an agree- 
ment and embraced each other. It was the practice at this time to punish 
negroes by nailing them up by one ear; and after leaving them in this 
state some time to cut the ear off. Du Tertre records, that a negro, 
in his remembrance, having already lost one ear by this punishment 
was condemned to lose the other; he would not however be prevailed 
upon to submit to the operation until he had had an audience of the 
governor, the M. de Poincy mentioned above; which was at length 
granted, when he threw himself at his feet, and beseeched him to take 
pity upon him, “ for should they,” said he, “ cut off my remaining ear 
where shall I be able to put my cigar?” For it is the custom of the 
negroes always to carry a rolled leaf of tobacco behind the ear to 
smoke when they are at work. The governor was touched by his 
simplicity and let him off. 


‘Under the year 1665, is the following curious report of an act of 
taking possession, by an ageut of the French West-India Company. 


“ Upon the 13th of December, M. de Chambre, agent-general for 
the affairs of the Company, took possession of the island of St. Chris- 
topher for the Company, with the following ceremonies, which he him- 
self has described :—‘ Having received the key, I opened and shut the 
doors. Ientered and came out again. I went down to the officers, 
where I had a fire made, and smoked. I drank and I eat. I went 
into the chapel, and had mass performed after the clock struck. I went 
into the guard-house, and I made the garrison go out, and I made them 
re-enter, under the authority of the West India Company. I raked 
the ground, and took up the stones. I cut down the trees by the root, 
and pulled up the herbs and replanted others; and at last I went upon 


the terrace, where I had the guns fired, and cried out ‘God save the 
King and the Company !’” 


__In spite, however, of this most indefatigable agent’s exertions, the 
island of St. Christopher was soon after delivered to the English Go- 
vernment—not, indeed, without a proportionate quantity of trouble. 

In Esquemeling’s History of the Buccaneers is the following story 
of the wild dogs of Tortuga; which contains a remarkable instance 
of intelligence and honourable feeling even amongst dogs. Esqueme- 
ling states himself to have been an eye-witness of the fact :-— 


“These dogs run up and down the woods and fields, commonly 
fifty, three-score, or more, together ; being withal so fierce, that they 
will often assault an entire herd of wild boars, not ceasing to worry 
them till they have fetched down two or three. One day, a French 
buccaneer showed me a strange action of this kind. Being in the 
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fields a hunting together, we heard a great noise of dogs which had 
surrounded a wild boar. Having tame dogs with us, we left them to 
the custody of our servants, being desirous to see the sport. Hence 
my companion and I climbed up two several trees, both for security 
and prospect. The wild boar, all alone, stood against a tree, defend- 
ing himself with his tusks from a great number of dogs that inclosed 
him ;—killed with his teeth, and wounded several of them. This 
bloody fight continued about an hour; the wild boar, meanwhile, at- 
tempting many times to escape. At last, flying, one dog leaping upon 
his back, fastened on his testicles, which at one pull he tore in pieces: 
the rest of the dogs, perceiving the courage of their companion, fas- 
tened likewise on the boar, and presently killed him. This done, all 
of them, the first only excepted, laid themselves down upon the ground 
about the prey, and there peaceably continued, till he, the first and 
most courageous of the troop, had eat as much as he could: when this 
dog had left off, all the rest fell in to take their share, till nothing was 
left! What ought we to infer from this notable action, performed by 
wild animals, but this—that even beasts themselves are not destitute 
of knowledge, and that they give us documents how to honour such as 
have deserved well ?”’—Esquemeling’s History of the Buccaneers, 


chap. 4. 


Coming down as late as 1757, we find recorded, not the discovery of 
an island, but of a hermit, in Tobago—not a solitary colonist, like 
Robinson Crusoe, but a sort of “ Man of the Hill,’’ like the hero of 
Fielding’s story in Tom Jones. 


“ In this year, Captain Thompson was a midshipman on board his 
Majesty’s ship Stirling Castle, and landed at Tobago, ‘ where the 
Europeans had as yet no settlement.’ He says,‘ having wandered 
into the woods in search of wild oranges, he was surprised by the 
discovery of a hut, the inhabitant of which, a venerable-looking 
man, addressed him in French; and, to his astonishment, declared 
he had resided twenty-one years in that solitary situation, having 
scarcely any communicatian with a human being. The Indians, he 
said, would sometimes call at his hermitage when hunting, give 
him part of their game, and shave his beard off with their knives; 
bat he had never paid attention enough to their language to con- 
verse in it. He had been a priest in Martinico; but advancing 
some tenet which gave offence, he was seized in the night, and 
transported to Tobago. Offers were made to convey him to Europe, 
which he declined, observing that he was perfectly reconciled to 
his situation, and happier than he could be in any other.’” 


Among other anecdotes of the natural history of this quarter of the 
globe, we select Mr. Lott’s account of a conger-eel, abridged from a 
letter in the Dutch Philosophical Transactions, written the 7th June, 
1761, from Rio Essequibo :— 


“ The fish here called the drill wisch, or conger-eel, is a kind of 
eel, in length from one to five feet, and of this singular quality, that 
it produces all the known effects of electricity—the like shock, the 
like real or supposed cures. I at first cured fowls, grown paralytic by 
contractions of the nerves; and then, proceeding from animals to men, 
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by electrifying a paralytic, by striking his knees three times with one 
of these fishes fresh taken. ‘The shock was such as to throw him 
down, with the two persons who held him; but he soon got up, and 
instead of being carried from the place of operation, walked away, as 
if nothing had ever ailed him. With this admirable eel I have like- 
wise cured nervous disorders, fevers, and very severe head-achs, to 
which the slaves here are peculiarly subject. Some of these wonders 
were performed before the governor, and several other persons of 
distinction.” —p. 343. 


Of the same class of anecdotes is the following :— 


“ The inhabitants of St. Lucia have discovered an animal flower. 
In a cavern of that isle, near the sea, is a large basin, from twelve to 
fifteen feet deep, the water of which is very brackish, and the bottom 
composed of rocks, from whence at all times proceed certain sub- 
stances, which present at first sight beautiful flowers, of a bright 
shining colour, and pretty nearly resembling our single marygolds, 
only that their tint is more lively. These seeming flowers, on the 
approach of a hand or instrument, retire, like a snail, out of sight. 
On examining this substance closely, there appears in the middle of 
the disk four brown filaments, resembling spider’s legs, which move 
round a kind of yellow petals, with a brisk. and spontaneous motion. 
These legs reunite like pincers to seize their prey; and the yellow 
petals immediately close to shut up that prey, so that it cannot escape. 
Under this appearance of a flower is a brown stalk of the bigness of a 
raven’s quill, and which appears to be the body of some animal. It is 
probable that this strange animal lives on the spawn of fish, and the 
small insect which the sea throws up into the basin. This zoophyte 
is mentioned by Dr. Pinckard, in his Notes on the West Indies, vol. i. 
p. 348, as being known at Barbadoes.”—p. 374. 


Of a very different kind from the former heterogeneous specimens 
which we have taken from this multifarious production, is the following 
most interesting and characteristic letter from a British officer, which 
gives an animated description of a hurricane, and the behaviour of 
British seamen under the most trying circumstances. The extract only 
looks long ; therefore we shall make no apology for its apparent ex- 
tension. The reader will find it go into a very small compass of time :— 


“ The following characteristic description of a hurricane, and of 
the loss of his majesty’s ship Phoenix, was written by the first lieutenant 
of that ship :— 

“ October the 2d, spoke to the Barbadoes off Port Antonio in the 
evening. At eleven at night it began to snuffle, with a monstrous 
heavy appearance from the ccetiand chain the topsails. Sir 
Hyde sent for me—* What sort of weather have we, Archer? ’— It 
blows a little, and has a very ugly look: if we were in any other 
country but this, I should say we were going to have a gale of wind.’— 
* Aye, it looks so very often here, when there is no wind at all; how- 
ever, don’t hoist the topsails till it clears a little—there is no trusting - 
any country,’ At twelve I was relieved—the weather had the same 
grum look: however, they made sail upon her, but we had a dirty 


night. At eight in the morning I came up again—found it i 
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hard from E.N.E. with close-reefed topsails upon the ship, heavy squalls 
at times. Sir Hyde came upon deck—‘ Well, Archer, what do you 
think of it ?’—‘ Oh, sir, ’tis only a touch of the times—we shall have 
an observation at twelve o’clock: the clouds are beginning to break 
— it will clear up at noon, or else blow very hard afterwards.’— I 
wish it would clear up, but I doubt it much: I was oncein a hurricane 
in the East Indies, and the beginnig of it had much the same appearance 
as this ; so take in the topsails—we have plenty of sea-room.’ 

“ At twelve the gale increasing still, we wore ship to keep as near 
mid-channel, between Jamaica and Cuba, as possible: at one, the 
gale increasing still; at two, ‘ harder yet—it still blows harder!’ reefed 
the courses, and furled them; brought to under a foul mizen-stay- 
sail, head to the northward. In the evening, no sign of weather 
taking off, but every appearance of increasing, prepared for a proper 
gale of wind; secured all the sails with spare gaskets; good rolling 
tackles upon yards—spanned the booms ; saw the boats all made fast ; 
new-lashed the guns—double-breeched the lower-deckers ; saw that 
the carpenters had the tarpaulines and battens all ready for hatch- 
ways; got the top-gallant-masts down upon deck; jib-boom and 
spritsail-yard fore and aft; in fact, every thing we could think of to 
make a snug ship. 

“ The poor devils of birds now began to find the uproar in the 
elements, for numbers came on board of us, both of sea and land 
kinds ; some I took notice of, which happened to be to leeward, turned 
to windward like a ship—tack and tack—for they could not fly against 
it; and when they had come over the ship, dash themselves down on 
the deck, and never attempt to stir till picked up; aud when let go 
again, would not leave the ship, but endeavour to hide themselves from 
the wind. At eight o’clock a hurricane—the sea roaring, but the 
wind still steady to a point; did not ship a spoonful of water. How- 
ever, got the hatchways all secured, expecting what would be the 
consequence should the wind shift: placed the carpenters by the main- 
mast with broad axes, knowing from experience, that at the moment 
you may want to cut away to save the ship, an axe may not be found, 
Went to supper—bread, cheese, and porter: the purser frightened 
out of his wits about his bread-bags ; the two marine officers as white 
as sheets, not understanding the ship’s working so much, and the noise 
of the lower-deck guns, which by this time made a pretty screeching 
to people not used to it: it seemed as if the whole ship’s side was 
going at each roll, Wooden, our carpenter, was all this time smoking 
his pipe and laughing at the doctor ; the second lieutenant upon deck, 
the third in his hammock. At ten o’clock I thought to get a little 
sleep; came to look into my cot—it was full of water; for eve 
seam, by the straining of the ship, had begum to leak; stretche 
myself, therefore, upon deck between two chests, and left orders to 
be called should the least thing happen. 

* At twelve, a midshipman came to me—‘ Mr. Archer, we are just 
going to wear ship, sir’ —‘ Oh, very well, I will be up directly ; what 
sort of weather have you got ?’—‘ It blows a hurricane.’ Went upon 
deck, found Sir Hyde there; ‘ It blows damn’d hard, Archer.’ ‘ It 
does indeed, sir.’ ‘I don’t know that I ever remember its blowing 
so hard before; but the ship makes very good weather of it upon this 
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tack, as she bows the sea; but we must wear her, as the wind has 
shifted to the S.E. and we are drawing right upon Cuba; so do you 
go forward, and have some hands stand by; loose the lee-yardarm of 
the foresail, and when she is right before the wind whip the clue garnet 
close up, and roll the sail up.’ ‘ Sir, there is no canvas can stand 
against this a moment; if we attempt to loose him, he'll fly into rib- 
bands in a moment,and we may lose three or four of our people ; she’ll 
wear by manning the fore-shrouds.’ ‘ No,I don’t think she will.’ «I'll 
answer for it, sir; I have seen it tried several times on the coast of 
America with success.’ ‘ Well, try it; if she does not wear, we can 
only loose the foresail afterwards.’ This was a great condescension 
from such a man as Sir Hyde. However, by sending about two 
hundred people into the fore rigging, after a hard struggle she wore: 
found she did not make so good weather on this tack as the other, for 
as the sea began to run across, she had not time to rise from one sea 
before another dashed against her. Began to think we should lose 
our masts, as the ship lay very much along, by the pressure of the 
wind constantly upon the yards and masts alone ; for the poor mizen stay- 
sail had gone in shreds long before, and the sails began to fly from the 
yards through the gaskets into coach-whips. My God! to think that 
the wind could have such force ! 

« Sir Hyde now sent to see what was the matter between decks, as 
there was a good deal of noise. As soon as I was below, one of the 
marine officers calls out, ‘ Good God! Mr. Archer, we are sinking; 
the water is up to the bottom of my cot.’ ‘ Poo, poo, as long as it is 
not over your mouth you are well off; what the devil do you make this 
noise for?’ I found there was some water between decks, but nothing 
to be alarmed at; scuttled the deck, and let it run into the well: 
found she made a great deal of water through the sides and decks; 
turned the watch below to the pumps, though only two feet of water 
in the well; but expected to be kept constantly at work now, as the 
ship laboured much, with hardly a part above water but the quarter- 
deck, and that but seldom. ‘Come, pump away my boys. Carpenters, 
get the weather chain-pump rigged.’ ¢ All ready, sir.’ ‘Then man 
it, and keep both pumps going.’ 

“ At two o’clock the chain-pump was choaked: set the carpenters 
at work to clear it; the two hand-pumps at work upon deck. The 
ship gained upon us while our chain-pumps were idle ; in a quarter of 
an hour they were at work again, and we began to gain upon her. 
While I was standing at the pumps cheering the people, the carpenter's 
mate came running to me with a face as long as my arm—‘Qh, sir, 
the ship has sprung a leak in the gunner’s room.’ ‘Go, then, and tell 
the carpenter to come to me, but don’t speak a word to any one else.’ 
‘Mr. Goodinch, Iam told there is a leak in the gunner’s room; g0 
and see what is the matter, but don’t alarm any body, and come and 
make your report privately to me.’ A little after this he returned: 
‘ Sir, there’s nothing there, ’tis only the water washing up between the 
timbers that this booby has taken for a leak” ‘ Oh, very well; go 
upon deck, and see if you can keep any of the water from washing 
down below.’ ‘ Sir, [have had four people constantly k the 
hatchway secure, but there is such a weight of water upon deck that 
nobody can bear it when the ship ro 3.’ 
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“ Shortly afterwards the gunner came to me: ‘ Mr. Archer, I should 
be glad you would step this way into the magazine for a moment.’ I 
thought some damned thing was the matter, and ran directly, ‘ Well, 
what’s the matter here?” ‘ The ground tier of powder is spoiled ; 
and I want to show you that it is not out of carelessness in me in 
stowing it, for no powder in the world could be better stowed: Now, sir, 
what am I to do? if you don’t speak to Sir Hyde, he will be angry 
with me.” Icould not but smile, to see how easy he took the danger 
of the ship, and said to him, ‘ Let us shake off the gale of wind first, 
and talk of the damaged powder afterwards.’ 

“ At four, we had gained upon the ship a little, and I went. upon 
deck, it being my watch. The second lieutenant relieved me at the 
pumps. Who can attempt to describe the appearance of things upon 
deck? if I was to write for ever I could not give you an idea of it: a 
total darkness all above—the sea on fire, running as it were in Alps, 
or Peaks of 'Teneriffe—mountains are too common an idea; the wind 
roaring louder than thunder (absolutely no flight of imagination) ; 
the whole made more terrible, if possible, by a very uncommon kind 
of blue lightning. The poor ship very much pressed, yet doing what 
she. could; shaking her sides, and groaning at every stroke. Sir 
Hyde upon deck, lashed to windward. I soon lashed myself alongside 
of him, and told him the situation of things below; the ship not making 
more water than might be expected from such weather; that I was 
only afraid of a gun breaking loose. ‘ I am not in the least afraid of 
that ; I have commanded her six years, and have had many a gale of 
wind in her, so that her iron work is pretty well tried, which always 


gives way first—Hold fast! that was an ugly sea; we must lower the . 


yards, I believe, Archer—the ship is much pressed.’ ‘If we attempt, 
sir, we shall lose them, for a man aloft can do nothing ; besides, their 
being down would ease the ship very little. The mainmast is a sprung 
mast—I wish it was overboard without carrying any thing else along 
with it; but that can soon be done, the gale cannot last for ever, ’twill 
soon be daylight now.’ 

“ Found by the master’s watch it was five o’clock, though but a 
little after four by ours; glad it was so near daylight, and looked for 
it with much anxiety. Cuba, thou art much in our way! Another 
ugly sea! Sent a midshipman to bring news from the pumps: the ship 
was gaining on them very much, for they had broke one of their chains, 
but ’twas almost mended again. News from the pump again—she 
still gains !—a heavy sea! Back water from to leeward half way up 
the quarter-deck—filled one of the cutters upon the booms, and tore 
her all to pieces; the ship lying almost upon her beam ends, and not 
attempting to right again. Word from below that the ship. still gained 
on them, as they could not stand to the pumps, she lay so much along. 
Said to Sir Hyde, ‘ This is no time, sir, to think of saving the masts ; 
—shall we cut the mainmast away?’ ‘Aye, as fast as youcan.’ [ 
accordingly went into the weather chains with a pole-axe to cut away 
the lanyards; the boatswain went to leeward, and the carpenters 
stood by the mast: we were all ready; when a very violent sea broke 
right on board of us, carried every thing upon deck away, filled the 
ship full of water; the main and mizen masts went, the ship righted, 
but was in the last struggle of sinking under us. As soon as we could 
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shake our heads above water, Sir Hyde exclaimed, ‘ We are gone at 
last, Archer—foundered at sea!’ * Yes, sir, farewell! and the Lord 
have mercy onus!’ I then turned about to look forward at the ship, 
and thought she was struggling to get rid of some of the water: but 
all in vain—she was almost full below. God Almighty! I thank 
thee, that now I am leaving this world, which I have always considered 
as only a_passage to a better, I die with full hope of thy mercies, 
through the merits of Jesus Christ thy Son, our Saviour.’ I then felt 
sorry that I could swim; as by that means I might be a quarter of an 
hour longer dying than a man who could not, as it it is impossible to 
divest ourselves of a wish to preserve life. At the end of these re- 
flections, I thought I felt the ship thump, and grinding our feet: it 
was so. ‘ Sir, the ship is ashore.’ ‘ What do you say? ‘ The ship 
is ashore, and we may save ourselves yet.’ By this time the quarter- 
deck was full of men that had come up from below, and the Lord 
have mercy upon us! flying about from all quarters. 

“ The ship made every body sensible now that she was ashore, for 
every stroke threatened a total dissolution of her whole frame ; found 
she was stern ashore, and the bow broke the sea a good deal, though 
it was washing clean over at every ‘stroke. Sir Hyde—‘ Keep to the 
quarter deck, my lads—when she goes to pieces ’tis your best chance.’ 
A providential circumstance got the foremast cut away, that she might 
not pay round broadside to: lost five men cutting away the foremast, 
hy the breaking of a sea on board, just as the mast went: that was 
nothing—every one expected it would be his own fate next. Looked 
for day-break with the greatest impatience: at last it came—but what 
a scene did it show us! the ship upon a bed of rocks, mountains of 
them on one side, and cordilleras of water on the other ; our poor ship 
grinding and crying out at every stroke between them; going away 
by piecemeal: however, to show the unaccountable workings of Pro- 
vidence, that often what appears to be the greatest evil proves to be 
the greatest good, that unmerciful sea lifted and beat us up so high 
among the rocks, that at last the ship scarcely moved. She was a 
very strong ship, and did not go to pieces at the first thumping, 
though her decks tumbled in. We found afterwards, that she had 
beat over a ledge of rocks, almost a quarter of a mile without us; 
where, if she had struck, every soul of us must have perished. I now 
began to think of getting on shore; so stripped off my coat and shoes 
for a swim, and looked for a line, to carry the end with me. I luckily 
could not find one, which gave time for recollection : ‘ This won’t do for 
me to be the first man out of the ship, and first lieutenant ; we may get 
to England again, and people may think I paid a great deal of attention 
to myself, and did not care for any body else—No, that won’t do; instead 
of being first, I'll see every man, sick and well, out of her before me.’ 

“ T now thought there was not a probability of the ship’s going soon 
to pieces, therefore had not a thought of instant death; took a-look 
round with a sort of philosophic eye, to see how the same situation 
affected my companions; and was not surprised to find the most 
swaggering, swearing bulliesin fine weather, were now the most pitiful 
wretches on earth, when death appeared before them. Several people 
that could swim went overboard to try for the shore ; nine of them were 
drowned before our eyes. However, two got safe; by which means, 
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with a line we got a hawser on shore, and made fast to the rocks, upon 
which many went, and arrived safe. There were some sick and 
wounded on board, who could not go this way ; so we got a spare top- 
sail-yard from the chains, and got one end on shore and the other into 
the cabin-window, so that most of the sick got ashore this way. As I 
had determined, so I was the last man out of the ship, which was 
about ten o’clock. The gale now began to break. Sir Hyde came to 
me, and taking me by the hand, was so affected as to be hardly able to 
speak: ‘ Archer, I am happy beyond oe to see you on shore ; 
but look at our poor Pheenix!’ J turned about, but could not say a 
single word, being too full: my mind had been too actively employed 
before, but every thing now rushed upon me at once, so that I could 
not contain myself, and IT indulged for a full quarter of an hour. By 
twelve it was pretty moderate; got some sails on shore, and made 
tents; found great quantities of fish drove up by the sea in holes 
amongst the rocks; knocked up a fire, and had a most comfortable 
dinner. In the afternoon we made a stage from the cabin windows to 
the rocks, and got out some provisions and water, lest the ship should 
go to pieces, and then we must all perish with hunger and thirst ; for 
we were upon a desolate part of the coast, and under a rocky mountain, 
which could not supply us witha single drop of water. 

“ Slept comfortably this night; and the next day, the idea of death 
vanishing by degrees, the prospect of being prisoners, perhaps during 
the war, at the Havanna, and walking three hundred miles to it through 
the woods, was unpleasant; however, to save life for the present, 
employed this day in getting more provisions and water on shore, which 
was not an easy matter, on account of decks, guns, and rubbish that 
lay over them, and ten feet of water besides. In the evening I pro- 
posed to Sir Hyde to repair the remains of the only boat left ; and that 
I would venture to Jamaica myself, and if I got safe, would bring 
vessels to take them all off—a proposal worth thinking of. It was next 
day agreed to; so got the cutter on shore, and set the carpenters to 
work on her. In two days she was ready ; and at four o’clock in the 
afternoon I embarked with four volunteers, and a fortnight’s pro- 
vision; hoisted English colours as we put off from the shore, and 
received three cheers from the lads left behind, which we returned, and 
set sail witha light heart; having not the least doubt, that, with God’s 
assistance, we should come back and bring them all off. Hada very 
squally night, and a very leaky boat, so as to keep two buckets 
constantly bailing. Steered her myself the whole night by the stars ; 
and in the morning saw the island of Jamaica, distant about twelve 
leagues. At eight in the evening arrived in Montego Bay. 

“ IT must now begin to leave off, particularly as I have but half an 
hour to conclude, else my pretty little short letter will lose its passage, 
which I should not like, after being ten days at different times writing 
it, beating up with the convoy to the northward, which is a reason that 
this epistle will never read well; for I never sat dowu with a proper 
disposition to go on with it; but as I knew something of the kind would 
please you I was resolved to finish it; yet it will not bear an overhaul ; 


so don’t expose your son’s nonsense. 
“ But to . Instantly sent off an express to the admiral ; 


another to the Porcupine man of war; and went. myself to Martha 
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Brae, to get vessels ; for all their vessels here, as well as many of their 
houses, were gone to Moco. Got three small vessels, and set out back 
again to Cuba; where I arrived the fourth day after leaving them. I 
thought the ship’s crew would have devoured me on my landing ; they 
wisked me up on their shoulders presently, and carried me to the tent 
where Sir Hyde was. I must omit many little anecdotes that happened 
on shore, for want of time; but I shall have a number of stories to tell 
you when I get alongside of you ; and the next time I visit you, I shall 
not be in such a hurry to quit you asI was the last; for then I hoped 
my nest would have been pretty well feathered. But my tale is forgot. 
I found the Porcupine had arrived that day, and the lads had built a 
boat, almost ready for launching, that would hold fifty men; which 
was intended for another trial, in case I should have foundered. 

“ Next day, embarked all our people that were left, amounting to 
250; for some had died of the wounds they got coming on shore; 
others by drinking rum; and others had straggled into the country. 
All our vessels were so full of people, that we could not take away 
the few clothes that were saved from the wreck ; that was a trifle, since 
our lives and liberties were saved. 

“To make short of my story, we all arrived safe at Montego Bay; 
and shortly after at Port-Royal, in the Janus, which was sent on 
purpose for us, and were all honourably acquitted for the loss of the 
ship. I was made admiral’s aide-de-camp, and a little after sent down 
to St. Juan’s, captain of the Resource, to bring what were left of the 
poor devils to Blue-fields, on the Musquitoshore, and then to Jamaica, 
where they arrived after three months’ absence, and without a prize, 
though I looked out hard, off Portobello and Carthagena. 

* Found, in my absence, that I had been appointed captain of the 
Tobago; where I remain his Majesty’s most true and faithful servant, 
and my dear mother’s 

* Most dutiful Son, 
“ — ARCHER.” 


Du Tertre gives this definition of the origin of the word “ Bucca- 
neer,” and of their mode of life :— 


“ The Buccaneers are so called from the word Joucan, which is a 
sort of wooden gridiron, made of several sticks placed upon four forks, 
upon which the Boucaniers broil their hogs, sometimes quite whole, 
with which they feed themselves, without eating any bread. They 
were at this time‘ une sorte de gens remassez,’ men from all countries, 
rendered expert and active from the necessity of their exercise, which 
was to go in chase of cattle to obtain their hides, and from being 
chased themselves by the Spaniards, who never gave them any quarter. 
As they would never suffer any chiefs, they passed for undisciplined 
men, and the greater part had sought refuge in these places, and were 
reduced to this way of life to avoid the punishments due to the crimes 
which they had committed in Europe, and which could be proved on 
many of them. 

“Tn geaeral they were without any habitation or fixed house, but 
only rendezvoused where the cattle were to be found,and some sheds which 
were covered with leaves, to defend them from the rain, and to the 
hides of the animals which they had killed aot pvargciacry. oH 
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pass to barter for them with wine, brandy, linen, arms, powder, balls, 
and some other utensils which they needed, and which are the only 
moveables of the Buccaneers. 

“ J will not trouble myself to prove that their life was laborious and 
full of danger; it is sufficient to say, that they hunted every day, that 
they were dressed in a pair of drawers, or at most in a shirt, shod with 
the skin of a hog’s leg, fastened on the top and behind the foot with 
‘equillettes’ of the same skin, girdled round the middle of their 
body by a sack, which served them to sleep in as a defence 
against the innumerable insects which bit and sucked the blood 
from all parts of their bodies which were left uncovered. 

«“ When they had killed a beast, they skinned it with difficulty, 


and contented themselves with breaking the bones of the legs and: 


sucking the warm marrow, throwing away the rest. They then 
went in search of a hog, which they brought with their skins to 
the boucan, sometimes two or three leagues: if they eat in the 
open country, it was always with their musket cocked (‘bande’), 
and very often back to back, for fear of being surprised by the 
Spanish Mulattoes, who killed them without mercy, and sometimes 
in the night stuck their lance into the sack where they were sleep- 
ing. When they returned from the chase to the boucan, you 
would say that these are the butcher’s vilest servants, who have 
been eight days in the slaughter-house without washing themselves. 
I have seen some who had lived this miserable life for twenty 
years, without seeing a priest, and without eating bread.” —Du 
Tertre, tom. iii. p. 141. 


One of the most famous of these Buccaneering heroes was Colonel 
Morgan, afterwards called Sir Henry Morgan. We shall conclude our 
miscellaneous extracts with the narrative of one of his daring exploits. 
—These are the men who are said to have brought home that spirit of 
fearless daring, which has from that time been characteristic of the 
British sailor. 


“ Henry Morgan, with twelve sail, and seven hundred fighting men, 
landed in Puerto de Santa Maria, in Cuba, and proceeded to Puerto 
del Principe, which they entered after an action of four hours. The 
inhabitants, having notice of the attack, had removed their valuables. 
The prisoners were confined in the churches, where several were 
starved to death, and others were tortured, to force a confession of 
where their money was seereted. Morgan obtained only fifty thousand 
pieces of eight, in money and goods, and five hundred oxen, with suffi- 
cient salt to cure them: he made his prisoners assist in killing and 
salting them for his fleet; and, fearful of being attacked by a superior 
force, he embarked as expeditiously as possible, and returned to 
Jamaica, where the men’s prize-money did not suffice to pay their debts. 

“ Morgan, therefore, proposed another expedition, without imparting 
the name of the place he intended to attack. There had been a 
quarrel between the Frenchmen who were with him and the English, 
and he could only muster nine sail of vessels, some of which were only 
large boats, and four hundred and sixty fighting men: with these he 
stood over to the Spanish Main, near Costa Rica, and his arrival 
“Gene followers of his siteatica to storm Puerto by night. 
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Some objections were made to the attempt, by those who thought their 
numbers too few to succeed against so strong a city; but Morgan 
persuaded them by saying, ‘If our number is small, our hearts are 
great; and the fewer persons we are, the more union, and the better 
shares we shall have in the spoil!’ He then proceeded to Puerto de 
Naos, ten leagues west of Puerto Bello, and up the river to Puerto 
Pontin: here they left their vessels, with a few men on board; the rest 
landed at midnight, at Estera longa Lemos—an Englishman who had 
been a prisoner there serving as a guide. They got to the outposts of 
the city, surprised and seized the sentinel, and to the nearest 
castle without being discovered! This they summoned to surrender, 
with threats of giving no quarter if the garrison resisted. Resistance 
was made—the castle was stormed—and, to strike terror into the 
Spaniards, Morgan put the whole garrison into one room over a 
magazine, which he set on fire and blew them all up! 

“ The city was unprepared to resist : the inhabitants, panic-stricken, 
were throwing all their jewels and money into wells and cisterns! 
One party of the pirates, assigned for the purpose, ran immediately 
to the cloisters, and seizing all the women and priests, secured them 
prisoners. 

“ The governor of the city, unable to rally the terrified citizens, 
retired to one of the castles, from which he so annoyed the assailants, 
that at one time Morgan began to despair of success. The English 
colours were opportunely hoisted upon one of the smaller castles, and 
shouts of victory reanimated him: he now determined to storm the 
largest fort by escalade, and sent to the governor to say, that unless 
he surrendered, the scaling-ladders should be placed against the fort 
by the monks and nuns, his prisoners: the ladders were made broad 
enough to admit four persons to ascend at once. The governor, faithful 
to his duty, opposed the placing of the ladders by these miserable people 
to the last, and killed great numbers of them: it was however done, 
and the pirates stormed the place, throwing fire-balls from the walls 
among the Spaniards. In vain the governor encouraged his men; 
many killed by him for quitting their posts, and many of the assailants 
fell under his sword. At last, refusing the quarter which was offered, 
and disregarding the entreaties of his wife and daughters, who on their 
Knees besought him to surrender, he found the death he sought. 

“It was almost dark, and the attack had commenced at daylight. 
Morgan enclosed all his prisoners in the castle, and the wounded 
were placed in an adjoining room, with guards over them. The con- 
querors abused their victory, by committing every excess ferocious men 
could invent. Glutted with rape and murder, and drunk, fifty deter- 
mined men might have retaken the city, and destroyed them all! 

- © Next day the work of torture began, to force the prisoners to tell 
where their treasures were hid. Numbers died upon the rack; and 
though Morgan knew the governor of Panama was coming with a large 
force against him, secure of a retreat to his ships, he kept the place 
for fifteen days—many of his followers dying during that time from 
their excesses, He desired his principal prisoners to procure from the 
inhabitants one hundred thousand pieces of eight, to ransom the town ; 
otherwise he threatened to destroy it and all the castles. Me 

The near approach of Don Juan Perez de Guzman, with 1500 
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troops, called his attention. Instead of retreating at once, Morgan 
placed 100 of his men, well armed, at a narrow pass through which 
Don Juan must pass: these put to flight the vanguard of Don Juan’s 
forces, and obliged him to retire. Don Juan sent a flag of truce 
to Morgan, to say if he did not immediately depart, no quarter should 
be given to himself or followers. Morgan said, he would go if the 
contribution was paid—if not, he would destroy the city and the 
castles, and put to death his prisoners. Knowing himself unable 
to prevent the execution of the threat, and astonished at the bravery 
of such a handful of men, Don Juan left the inhabitants to do the 
best they could, and sent to Morgan for a pattern of those arms 
with which he had achieved such a conquest. Morgan received the 
messenger with great civility, and gave him a pistol and a few small 
bullets to carry back, ‘as the pattern he requested, of the arms with 
which he had taken Puerto Bello: and this he would lend his master 
for twelve months, after which time he would come to Panama for it.’ 
Don Juan returned the present, with thanks for the loan, and at the 
same time sent Morgan a gold ring- set with a fine emerald; and 
desired he would not give himself the ‘ trouble of coming to Panama, 
as he had done to Puerto Bello; for he did assure him he would not 
speed so well there as he had done here.’ 

“ Morgan got the ransom he asked—embarked some of the best 
guns from the castle—spiked the rest—and returned to Cuba, where 
he divided his plunder: it amounted to 250,000 pieces of eight, 
besides rich merchandize of all sorts. After the division, he returned 
to Jamaica.” - 


=" 
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Specimens of the Polish Poets, with Notes and Observations on the Literature of 
Poland. By John Bowring. London. Baldwin & Co. 1827. 12mo. 


Mr. Bowrine’s activity is almost as remarkable as the universality 
of his genius for the acquisition. We had scarcely dismissed the 
“ Servian Poetry” from our attention, when these Polish Poets so- 
licited our notice ; and now in the very act of considering their merits, 
we are informed by a prospectus that a volume of specimens of the 
Hungarian and Transylvanian songs is on the point, of being — 
lished. This same prospectus contained an apology for some delay 
in the appearance of a history of Bohemian literature, in three vo- 
lumes, with translations and specimens ; and for a similar delay in 
the publication of the Runes of Finland. The prospectus to which 
we have alluded likewise contains a list of Mr. Bowring’s works from 
the Russian, the Spanish, the Dutch, the German languages; from all 
of which he has selected and translated works, not only with a mar- 
vellous facility of versification, but with great taste, spirit, and even 
enthusiasm. ‘The present work, though curious and interesting as con- 
taining a body of national poetry hitherto almost unknown in this country, 
is by no means so pleasing to the mere lover of as many of Mr. 
Bowring’s former publications: Perhaps the reason is to be found in 
the more intimate connexion of Poland with the rest of which 
has given the poets of that land too great a turn for } pers 
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haps also the commonness of a knowledge of Latin, and a love of 
composition in that language, may have led them to smooth down 
their national and original modes of thought and expression, and have 
clogged their more inspired thoughts by a fear of violating the ex- 
ample of classical models. However this may be, the Polish Speci- 
mens, while they are pleasing and graceful compositions, are by no 
means either so wild or so beautiful as the specimens Mr. Bowring 
has given either of the Servian or the Russian. Perhaps the most 
original of the poems he bas quoted are two or three very ancient 
specimens from the Lithuanian dialect. 

The “ Old Lithuanian Song” has the true pathos of the ballad, and 
turns upon the{ sterling subjects of that simple and touching class of 
poetry, the fading away of beauty in its prime—the infidelity of man— 
his hypocrisy, and the transference of his inconstant affections :— 


“ Through the pine-trees’ darksome woods, 
Through the fir-groves’ solitudes, 
On my piebald steed I come, 
Hurrying to her mother’s home :-— 
© Mother, hail !’—* Thou’rt welcome now 
To my cottage lone and low.’ 
‘ Tell me mother ! tell me where 
I may seek my cherish’d fair !” 
‘In yon chamber dark and still 
Lies thy lovely maiden ill, 
Restless on the green-rob’d bed.’ 
Hapless youth; with gentle tread 
O’er the yard I swiftly glide, 
Lingering on the threshold side: 
There I wiped my tears, and took 
Her white hand with gentlest look ;— 
‘ Lovely sufferer! flower of spring! 
Time sweet remedy shall bring.’ 
‘ Call me—call me thine no more, 
Soon life’s short remains are o’er ; 
I within my grave shall lie, 
Thou thy flowing tears must dry ; 
Thou wilt come and see me home 
To my solitary tomb: 
Crowds of maidens shall be there, 
Feeling joy, but feigning care. 
One with rosy cheeks shall be 
Even then beloved by thee.’ ” . 


We shall now turn to the regular chronological series. 

From Kochanowski, a poet who was born at Siczyn, in 1530, and 
died in 1584, we select the following poem, not for the sake of any 
novelty in the idea, but for the classical neatness and harmony of its 
images, and for the ease of the translation. This poet obtained his 
chief reputation by a series of Threns, or laments over the loss of his 
child, which Mr. ing finds it almost impossible to translate into 
English, from the of diminutives in our language, . 
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“ PANNA XII. 


“ Sweet village! peace and joy’s retreat ! 
Owho shall tune thy praise to song! 
O who shall wake a music meet 
Thy smiles, thy pleasures to prolong ! 


« Bliss dwells within thy solitude, 
Which selfish avarice never stains,* 
Where thought and habit make us good, 
And sweet contentment gilds our gains. 


** Let others seek a dazzling court, 
Where treachery poisons eye and ear ; 
Or to the troubled sea resort, 
With death and danger ever near, 


_ © Let others sell their tongues for hire, 


With falsehood and with trick delude ; 
Or fame, or victory’s wreath acquire, 
By deeds of darkness and of blood. 


“ The ploughman tills the fertile field, 

His children bless his daily care ; 
While the rich fruits his labours yield, 
His well-contented household share. 


“ For him the bee its honey stocks, 
For him its gifts the orchard holds ; 
For him are shorn the fleecy flocks, 
For him the lambkins fill the folds. 


“ He gathers from the generous meads 
Their offering to his annual store, 
And winter with her snow-storms leads 
Repose and pleasure to his door. 


“ Around the fire they tell their tales, 
The songs are sung with smiles and glee ; 
The bowing dance again prevails,f 
The cenar and the goniony.§ 


“ At twilight’s hour the swains repair 
To where the crafty foxes hie ; 
The hare, the thoughtless fowls they snare, 
And aye return with full supply. 


‘¢ Or in the stream the baited hook,— 
The light and treacherous net they fling, 
While near the gently echoing brook 
The warblers of the forest sing. 





was considered a most degrading vice among the old Sclavonians.” 
Postvomms of ta law.” 


‘arry, which is now called in P 
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“ The cattle seek the watery mead, 
The shepherd sits in solitude 
While to his gay and rustic reed 
Dance all the nymphs that grace the wood. 


“ At home the housewife’s busy hands 
The evening’s frugal meal provide ; 
Tis all the produce of her lands— 
No wish is breathed for aught beside. 


“ She counts the herds; she knows the sheep 
When from the pasture-meads they come :— 
Her busy eyes can never sleep, 
Abroad they watch—direct at home. 


“ The little children reverent bow, 
And ask an aged grandsire’s love, 
Who tenderly instructs them how 
In peace and virtue’s path to move, 


“ So rolls the day; but many a sun 
Would sink his chariot in the sea, 
Were I to end the tale begun 
Of rural joy and revelry.” 


Simon Szymonowiez was born at Leopol in 1558, and died in 
1624. He was the author of religious plays and mysteries—and of 
idyls—the one called witchcraft is apparently an imitation of The- 
ocritus—it is a poem of some power: it commences thus.— 


THE JEALOUS WIFE. 


“ Three nights have pass’d since he left me here, 
And something is amiss I fear ; 
Yes! surely something is amiss ;— 
And what he does, and where he is, 
I can’t divine:—And who can bear 
The throb of doubt and woe like this ! 


“ Thestyli, bye Fae magie’s rites 
The awful tools—To-night, to-night 
My heart shall summon witehoraft’ sprites; — 
And revel in the wild delight. | 
Why did he marry thus to leave me ?— 
He well may grieve, who thus could grieve me. 
I'll pour perdition on the maid 
Who first his faithless passions sway’d: 
She wounded me,—it shall return, 
Canker’d within her heart to burn. 


“ Moon! I conjure thee—thou art pure; 
Yet when thou know’st my wrongs, thy eyes, 
Pitying the miseries I endure; 
Will show the midnight’s mysteries 


Eel bay ee m my parents’ ty’ home 
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He bore me, in his scorn to waste 
Affection’s blush and passion’s bloom ;-—— 
A wife unstain’d, a faithful mate, 

He leaves me to be desolate. 


“ Pledged faith! Avenge, avenge me now! 
Thou God above! look down below: 
He sees thee not—he knows thee not; 
Be shame and wretchedness his lot! 
His heart is scared—his thoughts rebel,— 
Now scathe him with the fires of hell! 
*Tis an unholy task, I know; 
But grief is deaf—it must be so: 
I know damnation’s fiends await 
Those who would tear the veils of fate. 
It must be so, I cannot stay,— 
Come, tardy Thestili, obey ! 


“ Pour white millet on the pan, 
Shake it o’er the glowing fire ; 
Fan, the blazing cauldron fan,— 
Stronger the flame must burn, and higher. 
Husband, turn to thy wife’s desire: 
Mighty magic ! cs fiat him home ;— 
My grief is mad,—Come, husband, come!” 


Before the rite is finished, the husband rushes in, under the 
influence of its mysterious power, and though he is only “ half- 
booted,” his wife, in her joy, forgives his equivocal situation. 

Simeon Zimorowicz was born at Leopol, in 1604, and died pre- 
maturely in 1629. The song beginning thus— 


“ I saw thee from my casement high, 
And watch’d thy a countenance ; 
With silent step thou glidedst by, 
And did’st not cast a hurried glance 
Upon my mean abode, nor me.” 


is graceful and harmonious; but as Mr. Bowring does not give him 
credit for these qualities, we suppose the grace and harmony are due to 
the translator. ‘The invocation to Leopol, commencing with these 
verses, is entitled to the same character :— 
“ Zephyr! that gently o’er Ukraine art flying, 
Go and salute my Marina for me; 
Whisper her tenderly, soothingly sighing 
‘ Lo! he has:sent these soft accents to thee !’ 


“ Why dost thou dwell, my sweet maiden, so lonely ? 
Why dost thou dwell in so gloomy a spot ? 


Think of the of Leopol;—only _ 
Think, my eis mesa though thou visit it not.” 


The next poet in chronological order is the well known Casimir 
Sarbiewski, whose Latin poems are all but classical. His writings 
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being in Latin, (as well as those of several of his fellow countrymen.) 
are so universally read, that it would be no novelty to introduce any 
of them here. 

The writings of Gawinski, a poet of the seventeenth century, are 
chiefly pastorals and epigrams. We discern no claim to excellence in 
those translated by Mr. Bowring. 

Ignatius Krasicki was archbishop of Gniezno. He was born in 
1734, and died in 1801. He was a popular poet of his country, and 
filled ten volumes with his works, consisting of translations, satires, 
fables, plays, romances, odes, and epistles. The only poem Mr. Bow- 
ring has translated, is a long and elaborate one on the War of Chocim, 
which is written in a sustained style, in imitation of the epic models 
of Italy, Portugal, and Spain. We shall copy but one stanza as a 
specimen. 

“ Fall’n Greece! on thy majestic ruins, high 
The haughty Moslem rears his tyrant throne : 
How many desolated nations lie 
In dust !—how many suffering kingdoms groan ! 
Towns, towers in ashes sink ; by his stern eye 
Dismay’d, their terror trembling millions own, 
Shuddering in dread, when, with half-stifled breath, 
They see him wave the scimitar of death.” 


Wegierski, born in 1755, died at Marseilles in 1787; he is called 
the Polish Piron, a character which indicates licentiousness, both in 
his life and his poems. The verses Mr. Bowring has translated are 


nevertheless free from this stain, and are lively and amusing. Such is 
the character of the dream called 


MY WIFE. 


“ Strangely ’wilder’d Ibmust seem, 
I was married—in a dream,— 
O the ecstasy of bliss! 
Brother ! what a joy it is! 
Think about it, and confess 
’Tis a storm of happiness,— 
And the memory is to me 
Sunbeams ;—But fifteen was she. 
Cheeks, of roses red and white; 
Mouth like Davia’s; eyes of light, 
Fiery, round, of raven hue, 
Swimming, but coquettish too: 
Ivory teeth; lips fresh as dew ; 
Bosoms beauteous, hand of down, 
Fairy foot. She stood alone 
In her graces,—shé was mine, 
And I drank her charms divine. 

YORE se 


“ But in early years our schemes 
Are but showy shadowy dreams ; 
For a season they deceive, 

‘Then our souls in darkness leave. 
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Oft the bowl the water bears, 
Yet ’tis useless soon with years ; 
First it cracks, and then it leaks, 
And at last—at last it breaks. 
All things with beginning tend 
To their melancholy end :— 

So her beauty fled. 


* * * * 


“ Then did anger, care and malice, 
Mingle up their bitter chalice. 
Riches like a whirlwind flew, 
Honours, gifts, and glories too ; 

And my lovely wife, so mild, 

Fortune’s frail and flatter’d child, 

Spent our wealth, as if the day 

Ne’er would dim or pass away : 

And—O monstrous thought !—the fair— 
Scratch’d my eyes, and tore my hair. 
Nought but misery was our guest, 

So I sought the parish priest. 


“¢ Father! grant me a divorce— 
Nay! you'll grant it me of course: 
Reasons many can be given,— 
Reasons both of earth and heaven.’ 


“ ¢ J know all you wish to say: 
Have you wherewithall to pay ? 
Money is a thing of course,— 
Money may obtain divorce.’ 


“ ¢ Reverend father! hear me :—Please ye, 
Tis not an affair so easy.’ 
‘ Silence, child! where money’s needed 
Eloquence is superseded.’ 


“ Then I talk’d of morals; but 
.The good father’s ears were shut. 
With a fierce and frowning look 


Off he drove me,— 
And I woke.” 


The following miscellaneous extracts give us a fair idea of Polish 
gaiety :— 
“ WHAT WE LIKE. 
Co kto lubi. 
“ Let the toper his empty glasses fill 

And the gambler throw his dice with skill ; 

Let the huntsman gallop his steed at will, 

And the warrior other warriors kill ; 


Let the courtier buz in the palace gate, 
The usurer eat the youth's estate ; 
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The lawyer pillage, and prose and prate, 
And rob even beggars, with look sedate ; 
The monk may leave his sandals where 
They tell strange tales,—I nothing care, 
If of this world’s follies I get my share: 
Let each just do as he likes—that’s fair.” 





“ The end of life is happiness Pursue 
That end life’s transitory journey through, 
Nor fear, on earth, while happiness pursuing 
That thou art storing up for heaven thy ruin. 
But if thou fear the future, O beware 
At every step, and tread with cautious care ; 
For in this world,—to sin, and sin unheeded, 
A very decent character is needed: 
So get a character, and then just do 
Whate’er you please,—the world will smile on you.” 





“ Helter-skelter a dandy scuds over the streets, 

With his hot foaming steeds, helter-skelter ; 

The dread and annoyance of all that he meets, 
Who fly at his coming for shelter. 

His horses he flogs, and cries ‘ Out of the way!’ 
As they tear up the pebbles and stones, sir ; 

And he thinks it a great condescension to say— 
‘ Be off! or I break all your bones, sir.’ 

I saw him once knock a poor mendicant down, 
And laugh as the luckless one stumbled ; 

And I said, ‘ Ere he reaches the verge of the town, 
That cold-hearted pride will be humbed ! 

Sure a tyrant like this, one so reckless and base, 
Should be curb’d to be cautious or quiet.’ 

But still he dash’d on in his life-scorning race, 
Till he rattled towards Nowy Swiat : 

When he struck on a stone at a corner,—and smack 
Went the axle, and down came the hero: 

He was thrown like a stone from a sling, on his back, 
And his pride sunk at once below zero. 

I've seen him on erutches, and hope he has found, 
This secret—I need not reveal it,— 

"Tis easy indeed to occasion a wound, 
But not very easy to heal it.” - 


Niemcewicz was a patriot as well as poet, and when driven from 
Poland sought refuge in North America, where he became the friend 
of Washington, whose life he wrote. He is a very voluininous and a 
very popular writer, His dwmy or elegies are written with much force 
7 po Prater: 1 “y hs ‘ Glinski, aie thé name of a Polish 
chief, who flouris a e beginning of the sixteenth century, 
we shall make an extract ; Glinski fe fought agua his ge and 
met with ingratitude from the czar; in service he had con- 
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quered, who deprived him of his eyesight, and placed him in per- 
etual confinement: he is supposed in the poem to be dying in a 
ungeon, and addressing his ode daughter :— 


“ My foes had wrought 
Upon the czar, and roused him to distrust. 
He met indignantly my honest thought, 
Dash’d my awakening virtue to the dust ; 
Bid them tear out my eyes, and bind me here 
In galling fetters to this dungeon drear, 


“ Ten years have pass’d; and yet I live. The sun 
And the gay stars shine on, but not for me: 
Darkness and torments with my being run; 
My strength decays; my blood flows freezingly 
Through my chill’d veins; and death—not gentle death— 
Lays its rude hand upon my weakening breath. 


“ Yet a few days—this corpse, my grief’s remains, 
Will ask a handful of unfriendly earth: 
Leave then, my child! these foul and foreign plains, 
Blest who can claim the country of his birth: 
The Poles forgive,—and thou shalt be forgiven ; 
My child, be blest, and I, be left to heaven ! 


“ Yes! thou shalt see thy country, and its smile 
Shall chase the memory of these gloomy days ; 
Thy father’s princely hall shall greet thee ; while 
Thy thought o’er long-departed glory strays: 
Thy friends, thy countrymen, shall welcome thee, 
Give thee their love-—but pour their curse on me. 


“ Yet e’en my death may hallow'd thoughts inspire ; 
From this scathed trunk may wisdom’s blossoms grow: 
My history shall check revengeful ire,— 
None other Pole shall join his country’s foe. 
Why should a traitor live ?——when he hath bound 
His veil’d and sorrowing country to the ground !’ 


“ Thus spake the miserable man. A groan, 
A dark and hollow groan the dungeon fill’d ; 
On her pale breast his snow-white head was thrown, 
Death’s shade o’ershadowd it, and all was still’d. 
So died the mighty Glinski ;—better lot 
Might have been his ;—but he deserved it not.” 


The following duma is thé most popular poem of the kind in Poland. 

It is certainly a ballad of great spirit : 
“ porTrooxt. 
“ Sluchaycie rycerze mlodzi. 
“ Come listen, youthful warriors, now: 

While ny tad tle of gt i told 

And let it kind glow, 

While it reeords tho deeds of old. 


; 
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i} For I will sing the glorious‘ wreath, | 
q| Which erst the hero ‘wore, ° 
| Who nobly died a hero’s death, 








While p Bia with leoreld letory @ ver. 


“ Chmielnicki’s fierce and savage band 

Had ravaged our Padolia’s vales,~ 

The cries of mothers fill’d the land, 
Wide-echoed round from hills‘and dales. 

Our ploughmen from their fields are torn, - 
Our maidens shameless slavery prove ; 

Our shepherds are to exile borne==. . © 
Not to be exiled from their love. 


) 
| 
| | “ Potocki—old and hoary stood, 





Proud in felicity and fame, ' 
When the loud shrieks —the cry of blood,— 
Like soul-disturbing tempests came: 
He sigh’d ;—a stream of tears roll’d down 
His venerable cheeks, while thought 
mit} Rush’d on the brighter moments gone: 
| But age had come, and left eget 
Hi | “ The will, but not the power, was there. — 
i Down dro p’d the faulchion from his grasp 
ae But see his hero-son appear— 
ad Spring on his steed—the war-brand clasp. 
oe) | Why should he waste in ease and sloth’: 
me) The brightness of his morning star, 
Wt When virtue and when valour both © 
att Had charm’d his ear with tales of war? 


“* My son noble ques Si ena 
‘ Thy country groans ;—Go, warrior; 
Thy bosom now thy country’s shield o> 
Be worthy of thy siresand me! = 
Go! for thy or live :-<be blest iti 
With tri 71 
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Saw amidst many a maiden fair, : Tr is ped eu a 
NNR shes oa 2 ie ae 
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meer Vt ip ch a a ER 
To him whoee valiant eword should claim. 


In battle fray the bravest part. P 
“ Then drew the ardent hero nigh, 
| And lowly bent on reverent knee :-— 
‘O thou, my heart's felicity ! | jes 
All, all life’s sweets I owe to thee. if 
Now bless mé in the field of death, a 
And smile upon me, struggling there ; Mae 
My heart’s best. blood,—my latest breath,— BS 
I'll pour for fame and thee, my fair!’ 2 


“ His heart was full,—he spoke no more. ._.~ 
Her eyes were wet,—the maid unbound . 


The snow-white scarf her bosom wore, a 
And girt the hero’s shoulder. round. eet | 

‘ Go, rescue what is lost!—my vow . ne 
By this pure pledge shall fail thee never ; pat 


Be crown’d with bright affection now, : 
Be crown’d with bliss, with fame, for ever !’ 


“ Meanwhile the piercing clarions sound, 

The dust-clouds o’er the plains arise ; 

And | of warriors gather round, 
While and armour dim the eyes. 

The courts, the gates, the lofty walls, 
A thousand anxious gazers show ; 

The slow-descending drawbridge falls, 
While to the gory fight they go. 


ede me :—through a gloomy night 
Yellow: Lake they sped ;— 
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: 

) They bathed his wounds; they wash’d the gore 

With tears,—while round the corpse they stand. 
; Then on their shields that corpse they bore, 

y } Their hope—and of their father-land. 


. “¢ And on a green and woody glade 

1] ’Neath a proud tomb his dust they set ; 
Then hung his armour and his blade, 
i And that white scarf,—with blood ’t was wet. 
| And there through many a day forlorn, 
| His joy-abandon’d maiden went ; 
| And from the evening to the morn 





She pour’d—she wept—love’s sad Jament. 


“ Sleep, noble hero! sweetly sleep 
Within this dark and sacred wood; 
The silent moon her watch shall keep 
out Upon thy grave-stone’s solitude. 
Ph And should some future warrior come, 
ie And the decaying trophies see ; 
a , : 
ie His eye may linger on thy tomb, 
§ut And learn to fight and die from thee.” 


- 

The two last poets are living: Brodzinski and Lach Szyrma. The 
former translated Scott’s Lay of the Last Minstrel, and is described 
| by Mr. Bowring as “ a poet of a most decided genius, who has given 
. an intense character of nationality to all his productions.” It is added, 
that “if any man can be considered the representative of Polish feel- 
ings, and as having transfused them into his productions, Brodzinski 
is the man.” We are therefore sorry that our limits confine us to 
one short specimen of his talents. It is 






“ THE BATTLE FIFLD OF RASZYN. 
















“ A balmy air is up, the night is still, 
‘The tired steeds graze upon the watery meads ; 
The willows bend their branches o’er the rill 


| That angrily breaks through the impeding weeds. 


| “ The field is silent,—but that echoes lone, 
Roused by the swain from the dark cells awake ; 
The shifting clouds sweep o’er the stedfast moon, 
Who shoots her silver arrows o’er the lake. 


A | “ Sweet moon! now watching yon fair concave o’er, 
Not brightly thus thy pure and pale lamp shone, 
When war's black smoke had veil'd t thee; and its roar 
Roll’d through the neighbouring woods the deathful groan. 


“ Then fled the villager his burning shed ; 
The shrieking babes clung to their mother’s breast 


Drums, clarions, cannon’s thundering; and the dead 


J 


And tortur’d dying. Not "tis all at rest. 
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“ Where the blood flow’d, now gleams the falling dew ; 
The green grass grows, the grateful balmy hay 
Is gather’d in ;—the labouring ox anew 
Ploughs for fresh harvests on his wonted way. 


“ But all these mounds are tombs! the wild winds pass 
Mournfully, murmuring sorrow as they go ; 
The Cicades have left the close-mown grass, 
To sing their songs of exile and of woe. 


“ Sad memory! the spirits of the dead 
Flit by me; shade is hurried after shade. 
Here mangled corses lift their ghastly head, 
There shadowy arms wave high the gleaming blade. 


“ But what dim shade is that, where sits the bird 
Of evening on the pensive alder-tree ! 
O’er rustling piles of armour sure I heard 
Him stalk ;* the wind wakes his harp’s harmony. 


“ Shades of the friends I loved! how long, how long 
Will ye in bloody garments haunt this spot; 
Around the tombs where sleep our fathers throng 
Clamouring for vengeance? Ah! we hear ye not.” 








* The poet Godebski was killed at the battle of Raszyn. There eight thousand 
Poles are said to have subdued forthy thousand Austrians. Brodzinski was also 


present. 
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Description or a Youne Creote Lapy.—We may see a very fine 
young woman awkwardly dangling her arms with the air of a Negro servant, 
olling almost the whole day upon beds or settees, her head muffled up with 
two or three handkerchiefs, her dress loose, and without stays. At noon we 
find her gobbling pepper pot, seated on the floor with her sable handmaids 
around her. In the afternoon she takes her siesto as usual, while two of 
these damsels refresh her face with the gentle breathings of the fan, and a 
third povvelies the drowsy powers of Morpheus Sp aor scratchings on 
the sole of either foot. When she rouses from slumber her speech is whining, 


languid, and childish. When arrived at maturer age, the consciousness of 
her ignorance makes her abscond from the sight or conversation of every 
rational creature. Her ideas are narrowed to the ordinary subjects that pass 
before her, the business of the plantation, the tittle-tattle of the parish—the 
tricks, = paris diversions, and p te discourses of black servants, 
equally illiterate and unpolished.— "s Jamaica. 
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Tonca Bripzt.—The young lady having been a, anointed with 
cocoa-nut oil, scented with sandal-wood, was in the choicest mats of 
the Navigator’s Islands, of the finest texture, and as soft as silk. So many of 
these costly mats were wrapped around, perhaps more than forty yards, that 
her arms stuck out from her body in a ludicrous manner: and she could not, 
strickly speaking, sit down, but was obliged to bend in a sort of half-sitting 
posture, leaning upon her female attendants, who were under the necessity of 
again raising her when she required it. A young girl, about five years of 
age, was also dressed out in a similar manner, to be her immediate and 
yarticular handmaid. Four other young virgins, about sixteen, were also 

er followers, and were dressed out in a manner nearly similar, but not 
with quite so many mats. The lady and her five companions being all ready, 
proceeded to the maldi of Tooitonga, who was there, waiting for their arrival, 
together with a number of other chiefs; two matabooles sitting before him. 
Being arrived, they' seated themselves on the green before Tooitonga. After 
the lapse of a little time, a woman entered the circle with her face covered up 
with white gnatoo. She went into the house of the maldi, and proceeded 
towards the upper end, where there sat another woman in waiting, with a 
large roll of gnatoo, a wooden pillow, and a basket containing bottles of oil. 
The woman, whose face was veiled, took the gnatoo from the other, wrapped 
herself up in it, and laying her head upon the wooden pillow, fell or pre- 
tended to fall fast asleep. No sooner was this done than Tooitonga rose up, 
and taking his bride by her hand, led her into the house, and seated her on 
his left hand. ‘Twenty baked hogs were now brought into the circle of the 
maldi, and a number of expert cooks came with knives procured from Euro- 
pean ships—(formerly they used bamboo) to try their skill in carving with 
speed and dexterity, which is considered 2 great recommendation. A consi- 
derable part was shared out to the chiefs, each taking his portion and putting 
itin his bosom. ‘The remainder of the pork was then heaped up, an 
scrambled for at an appointed signal. The woman who had laid herself 
down, covered over with gnatoo, now rose up and went away, taking with her 
the gnatoo, and the basket containing the bottles of oil, as her perquisites. 
Tooitonga then took his bride by her left hand, and led her to his dwelling, 
followed by the little girl and the four other attendants ; and the people now 
dispersed, each to his Sens. Tooitonga being arrived with his bride at his 
residence, accompanied her into the house appropriated for her, where he left 
her to have her mats taken off, and her esenl dives ut on; after which she 
amused herself in conversation with the women.—Mariner’s Account of the 
Tonga Islands. 


CanniBat Ericurism.—A savage belonging to St Vincent’s showed me 
the foot of an “ Alouague,” which he had in his basket; he only ate 
Alouagues, who are savages from the Main, near the Oronoko. They say 
that Christians give them the belly-ache. They had, nevertheless, within 


the year, eat the heart of an Englishman.—Southey’s Chronological History 
of the West Indies. 


It is singular, that the same maxim should have been adopted by three 
distinguished commanders—Turenne, Buonaparte, and Nelson ; each 0 whom 
is recorded to have said, “ He had done nothing, so long as any thing 
remained to be done.” 


To forget all benefits, and to conceal the remembrance of all injuries, are 


maxims by which political men lose their honour but make their cs. 
Life of Bishop Watson. 


_Iypran Jonas.—Herrera, D. 3. L. 2. C. 5. relates a story of an Indian 
diver for oysters being swallowed by a fish called “ The Indian’s 


companions baited for the monster wie te fey wean 
and restored their countrymen , 7 tstory 
the West Indies. chen y ott to Seaton > 4 
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ExecuTIon by OvSTER-SHELLS.—A young chief, however, objected to this 
measure, and proposed that it would be better to decapitate them at once, 
and take their heads home. The plan was immediately assented to; but 
some one observing that they had no knives with them, another, casting his 
eyes upon the ground, remarked, there was something that would do as well ; 
and taking up a shell from a neighbouring spot, where large pearl oysters 
had been eaten, he proposed to proceed to work with such, as substitutes for 
knives. This was immediately approved of, and the four unfortunate 
victims were taken in hand. It was in vain that they begged their lives, 
pestesting See they were not the persons they had been taken for. In vain 
did Mr. Mariner point out the cruelty of the act, urging them at least to 
kill them speedily, and cut off their heads afterwards ; but to this remon- 
stance they only answered, that their prisoners deserved to be tg Lamy ty 
for the many atrocities they had committed; and as to killing them first, 
and cutting of their heads afterwards, they thought it unnecessary trouble. 
This horrible piece of cruclty was accordingly committed on the spot. 
They began the operation, (after having stripped themselves, to prevent 
their garments getting bloody), by haggling at. the back of the neck ; 
they then cut gradually round the throat, till they had got through 
every thing but the spine, which they divided by turning the head down, 
and giving it a violent twist. This done, they washed themselves, resumed 
their gnatoos, and proceeded with the four heads to the garrison.— Mariner's 
Account of the Tonga Islands. 


Philosophers have puzzled themselves how to define man, so as to distin- 
guish him from other animals. Burke says, ‘‘ Man is an animal that cooks 
its victuals.” - “‘ Then,” says Johnson, “ the proverb is just, there is reason 
in roasting eggs.” Dr. Adam Smith has hit this case ; ‘‘ Man,” says he, “ is 
an animal that makes bargains; no other animal does this—one dog does not 
change a bone with another.” 


In Spain, after a lady had obliged her gallant by all possible civilities and 
compliance, to confirm her kindness she would show him her foot, and this 
they called the highest favour. The feet and legs of queens were so sacred, 
that it was a crime to think, or at any rate to speak of them. On the arrival 
of the Princess Maria Anna of Austria, the bride of Philip IV. in Spain, a 

uantity of the finest silk stockings were presented to her in a city where 
there were manufactories of that article. The major-domo of the future 
queen threw back the stockings with indignation, exclaiming, ‘“‘ Know that 
the queens of Spain have no legs.” When the young bride heard this, she 
began to weep bitterly, declaring she would return to Vienna, and that she 
would never Bene set foot in Spain had she known that her legs were to be 
cut off. This ridiculous etiquette was on one occasion carried still further : 
one day as the second consort of Charles II. was riding a very spirited horse, 
the animal reared on his hinder legs. At the moment when the horse seemed 
on the point of falling back with his fair rider, the queen slipped off on one 
side, and remained with one of her feet hanging in the stirrup. The unrul 
beast, irritated still more at the burden which fell on one side, kicked wi 
the utmost violence in all directions. In the first moments of danger and 
alarm, no person durst venture to the assistance of the queen for this reason, 
that excepting the king and the chief of the menimos, or little pages, no 
person of the male sex was allowed to touch an t of the queens of Spain, 
and least of all their feet. As the danger of the queen au ented, two 
cavaliers ran to her relief. One of them seized the bridle of horse, while 
the other drew the queen’s foot from the stirrup, and in orming this 
service dislocated his thumb. As soon as they had saved her life they 
hastened away with all possible expedition, ordered their fleetest horses to 
be saddled, and were just preparing for their flight out of the kingdom, when 
am er came to inform them that at the queen's intercession, the king 
had pardoned the crime had committed iri touching her person— 
Meiner’s History of the Fe Sez. . 7 
Ocr. 1827. T 
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Before a stranger yentures to pass final sentence on the anti-social man- 
ners of the English, he should see them at home in the country: London is 
not their home ; it is an encampment for business and pleasure, where every 
body thinks of himself. You might as well look for humanity in a field 
of battle as for urbanity and attention in a busy crowd.—Simond’s Tour 
through Great Britain. 


The late king is said to have observed to a person who approached him 
in a moment of personal restraint indispensable in his situation“ Here you 
see me check-mated.”—TIbid. 


Rear Nositity.—The family of Confucius is, in my opinion, the most 
illustrious in the world. After a penta ascent of eight or ten centuries, our 
barons and princes of Europe are lost in the darkness of the middle ages ; but 
in the vast equality of the empire of China, the posterity of Confucius have 
maintained above two thousand. two hundred years their peaceful honours 
and perpetual succession. The chief of the family is still revered by the 
sovereign and the people, as the lively image of the wisest of mankind. The 
nobility of the Spencers has been illustrated and enriched by the trophies of 
Marlborough ; but I exhort them to consider the Fairy Queen as the most 
precious jewel of their coronet. Our immortal Fielding was of the younger 
branch of the earls of Denbigh, who draw their origin from the counts of 
Habsburg, the lineal descendants of Eltrico, in the seventh century duke of 
Alsace. Far different have been the fortunes of the English and German 
divisions of the family of Habsburg: the former, the knights and sheriffs of 
Leicestershire, have slowly risen to the dignity of a peerage; the latter, the 
emperors of Germany and kings of Spain, have threatened the liberty of the 
old, and invaded the treasures of the new world. The successors of Charles 
the Fifth may disdain their brethren of England ; but the romance of Tom 
Jones, that exquisite picture of human manners, will outlive the palace of 
the Escurial, and the imperial eagle of the house of Austria.—Life of Edward 
Gibbon.— Autobiography, vol. xiv. 


Tue Pracue or Ants 1n Hisrantota.—The Spaniards were beginning 
to enjoy the fruit of their labours in Espanola, when that, and particularly 
San Juan’s Island, were so oyerrun with ants, that it was feared they would 
be totall Sopepeigret. Those in Espanola did great damage to the trees, 
those in San Juan stung as severely as bees. The inhabitants, to keep them 
away at night, placed their bed-posts in four large troughs filled with water. 
Those in Espanola began to eat the tree at the root ; and, as though fire had 
fallen from heaven and burnt them, they appeared black and dry—whole or- 
chards together, every orange and “ eanafistola” tree was destroyed. As a 
remedy to cure this plague, some dug a deep trench round the trees, and 
killed the ants in the water, and others tried to burn them: their young were 
found four palms deep in the ground, in white clusters. The Franciscan 
fathers in La Vega placed three or four pounds of sublimat of mercury upon 
the rails of their gallery—all the ants in the neighbourhood went to it: the 
died immediately upon tasting it ; but for half a league round they repaire¢ 
to this deadly banquet, till the gallery was black with their bodies, and the 
fathers determined to remove the bait. ‘The inhabitants, that they might 
have an acceptable mediator, and that God might signify whom he liked, 
made a solemn procession, the bishop, clergy, and all the city, and cast lots 
for all the saints in the Litany: it fell upon St. Saturnino, who was received 
with great joy as the patron, and his festival celebrated with great solemnity 
then and always afterwards ; and from that day they say the plague began to 
diminish—Southey’s Chronological History of the West Indies. 


The same insect often lives successively in three or four worlds. It is 


an inhabitant of the water during one iod, of the earth during another, 
and of the air duri tied ;'and fed for i ious abodes by new 
Fee ane uments, and a new form in each—Kirby’s Introduction 10 
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The inhabitants of Rum were for some time Papists after their laird 
became a Protestant. Their adherence to their old religion was strengthened 
by the countenance of the laird’s sister, a zealous Romanist ; till one Sunday 
as they were going to mass under the conduct of ines patroness, Maclean, 
the laird met them on the way, gave one of them a blow gn the head with a 
‘ellow stick, 1 suppose a cane, and drove them to the kirk, from which they 
ome never since departed. Since the use of this mode of conyersion, the 
inhabitants of Egg and Canna, who continue Papists, call the Protestantism 
of Rum the religion of the yellow stick.—Johnson's Journey to the Hebrides. 


All travels has its advantages. If the passenger visits better countries he 
may learn to improve his own ; and if fortune carries him to a worse, he may 
learn to enjoy it.—Jbid. | 

Picmy Nations.—The Pegnet were a fabulous people, whose residence 
is indiscriminately placed in Thrace, in India, and in Ezhiopia; and who 
were of so diminutive a size, that the stature of their men is said never to 
have exceeded an inch, or at the most a foot. The women arrived at matu- 
rity at three years of age, and at eight were considered old. Their houses 
and cities were built of egg-shells, and their country dwellings consisted of 
holes which they formed for themselves in the earth. They used hatchets 
to reap their corn, and the operation was one of much labour to them. 
Hercules was assailed by these little creatures while asleep, after the defeat 
of the giant Anteus; on awaking, he found one party endeayouring to 
secure his feet, while others were mounting upon his , and the queen, 
with the flower of her army, was attacking his head. The hero laughed at 
their ridiculous assaults, and enveloping his enemies in his lion’s skin, carried 
them to Enugystheus. The Pigmies were, nevertheless, of a warlike spirit: 
they were engaged in perpetual conflicts with the cranes, who came annually 
from Scythia to invade their territories ; and whom, mounted on partridges, 
rams, and fonts, proportioned to their size, they valiantly encountered and 
repulsed. ‘The traditions relative to the Pigmies are supposed to have origi- 
nated from the Greeks, who probably invented the fable of a race of dwarfs 
as a contrast to the giants, in whose existence they believed. They deriv 
the idea of the fiction from the Pechinians, a diminitive people of Ethopia, 
who were in the habit of assembling in bodies to drive from their fields the 
flocks of cranes which, in their migrations, used to molest their territories. 
The Nubians are still remarkable for the shortness of their stature. Gerana, 
queen of the Pigmies, was said to have been transformed into a crane, and 
to have headed these birds in their attacks upon her former — ne 
hame signifying crane in Greek). She was a beautiful woman, but of so 
ferocious a character, that she was not suffered to educate her son, lest she 
should communicate to him a similar disposition. Many ancient writers 
have mentioned the Pigmies in imitation of Homer, who compares the 
l'rojans assailing the Greeks to the cranes darting upon the te ag ad but 
who appears to have been ignorant of the fables relative to their dwarfish 
size.—Classical Manual.—Homer’s Iliad, Book iii. 


Queen Anne's greatest favourite was the Duchess of Marlborough ; but 
her capr ice, haughtiness, and abuse of the influence she possessed oyer her 
Majesty’s mind caused her to look about for another favourite, and turned 
her eyes upon Lady Masham. The duchess was now roused with jealousy. 
Some gloves of a particular make, which she refused the queen, and a pasar 
of water she, with affected carelessness, in her Majesty 8 presence, let full on 
Lady Masham’s gown, gaye a turn to the affairs o me The gueen and 
duchess now became highly incensed against other. The new fayourite’s 
brother solicited the duke for a regiment; he refused this request, and the 





ueen granted it. The tories this opportunity to deliver the queen 
from her domestic slavery, ta uz athe poe of Mar h, to make a 
change le to restore the 
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It is not a little curious to notice the resemblance between popular stories 
in different countries. The anecdote of the Dauphin having sent Henry the 
Fifth a present of tennis-balls when that monarch threatened to invade 
France in 1414, is familiar to every reader of Shakspeare ; and a similar fact 
is recorded by the Eastern historians. 

‘* Dara, or Darius, willing to insult Alexander, (who had withholden his 

rtion of the tribute exacted by former Persian kings, and had declared that 
S would resist the demand by force of arms,) sent him, if we may credit 
the historian Tabri, a ball anda chugan, as instruments of sport better suited 
to his youth and inexperience than warlike occupations.”—Ouseley Travels, 
vol. i. p. 350. 


Revolutions in fashions have generally arisen from a peculiarity in the 
dress of some eminent personage to conceal a bodily defect: the homage of 
flatterers soon induces them to imitate their master ; and when adopted at 
court, it would take but little to render the custom universal. The close 
crops of the reign of Francis the First were occasioned by a wound which 
that prince received in his head, and which obliged him to have his hair cut 
off. The beautiful hair of Louis XIV. when a child introduced the use of 
perukes with long floating curls. The enormous wigs which succeeded to 
these, which were adopted by all Europe, but which have now become a 
mere appendage to the magistracy, were invented towards the end of the 
seventeenth century, to conceal a slight inequality in the shoulders of the 
dauphin. Yellow, which before the siege of Ostend in 1601, had been held 
in excessive contempt, was in consequence of the vow made by the Infanta 
Isabella, wife of the Archduke Albert, brought into vogue under the name 
Isabella. The vow alluded to was, that she would not change any of the 
vestments which she then wore until the place was taken: the siege lasted 
three years and seventy-eight days. Such a lapse of time must have occa- 
eek a singular alteration in the whiteness of the linen worn immediately 
next the skin ; and the archduchess never quitted it, conformable to her vow, 
until the day that she entered the city; and yellow, which it of course 
became, was for a long time a fashionable colour. Henry II. from a scar 
he had in his neck, mounted the ruff; and the women, always in extremes, 
adopted it, but with excessive exaggeration —The Paris Spectator. 


Savace Notions or Money.—The first thing that he and his wife had 
to do when they arrived at the governor’s house, where they went to reside, 
was to sweep out a large court-yard, and clean down a great pair of stairs. 
In vain they endeavoured to explain, that in their own country they were 
chiefs, and, ing. accustomed to be waited on, they were quite unused to such 
employments. Their expostulations were taken no notice of, and work they 
must. At first their life was so uncomfortable, that they wished to die ; no 
one seemed to protect them ; all the houses were shut against them ; if they 
saw a body eating, ay were not invited to partake. Nothing was to be 
got without money, of which they could not comprehend the value, nor how 
this same money was to be obtained in any quantity. If they asked for it, 
nobody would give them any, unless they worked for it ; and then it was so 
small in quantity, that they could not get with it one-tenth of what they 
wanted. One day, whilst sauntering about, the chief fixed his eyes upon @ 
cook’s shop, and seeing several persons enter, and others again coming out 
with victuals, he made sure that they were sharing out food, according to the 
old Tonga fashion; and in he went, glad enough of the occasion. After 
waiting some time with anxiety to be helped to his share, the master of the 
shop asked him what he wanted, and, being answered in an unknown lan- 
guage, straightway kicked him out, taking him for a thief, that only wanted 
an opportunity to steal. Thus, he said, even being a chief did not prevent 
him used ill, for, when he told them he was a chief, they gave him to 
understand, that money made a man a chief. After a time, however, he 
acknowledged that he got better used, in proportion as he became acquainted 
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with the customs and language. He expressed his astonishment at the per- 
severance with which the white people worked from morning to night, to get 
money ; nor could he conceive how they were able to endure so much labour. 
After having heard this account, Finow asked several questions respectin 

the nature of money ; what is it made of P—is it like iron? can it be fashione 

like iron into various useful instruments ? if not, why cannot people procure 
what they wantin the way of barter ?—But where is money to be got >—if it 
be made, then every man ought to spend his time in making money, that 
when he has got Fag he may be able afterwards to obtain whatever else 
he wants. In answer to the last observation, Mr. Marine replied, that the 
material of which money was made was very scarce an¢ difficult to be got, 
and that only chiefs and great men could procure readily a large quantity of 
it; and this either by being inheritors of plantations or houses, which they 
allowed others to have, for paying them so much tribute in money every year ; 
or by their public services ; or by paying small sums of money for things 
when they were in plenty, and afterwards letting others have them for larger 
sums, when they were scarce; and as to the lower classes of people, they 
worked hard, and got paid by their employers in small quantities of money, 
as the reward of their labour, &c. That the king was the only person that 
was allowed to make (to coin) money, and that he put his mark upon all he 
made, that it might be known to be true ; that no persen could readily procure 
the material of which it was made, without paying money for it; and if 
contrary to the taboo of the king, he turned this material into money, 
he would scarcely have made as much as he had given for it. Mr. 
Mariner was then going on to show the convenience of money as a 
medium of exchange, when Filiméédtoo interrupted him, saying to Finow, 
I understand how it is;—money is less cumbersome than goods, and 
it is very convenient for a‘man to exchange away his goods for money ; 
which, at any other time, he can exchange again for the same or any other 
goods that he may want; whereas the goods themselves may perhaps} spoil 
by keepin spexmeneniy if provisions, ) but the money he supposed would not 
spoil; and although it was of ‘no true value itself, r being scarce and diffi- 
cult to be got without giving something useful and really valuable for it, it 
was imagined to be of value; and if every body considered it so, and would 
readily give their goods for it, he did not see but what it was of a sort of real 
value to all who sed it, as long as their neighbours chose to take it in 
the same way. r.Mariner found & could not give a better explanation ; he 
therefore told Filimééatoo that his notion of the nature of money was a just 
one. After a pause of some length, Finow replied that the explanation did 
not satisfy him ; he still thought it a foolish thing that people should place a 
value on money, when the either could not or would not apply it to any useful 
(physical) purpose. ‘ If,” said he, “it were made of iron, and could be con« 
verted into knives, axes, and chisels, there would be some sense in placing a 
value on it; but as it is, I see none. Ifa man,” he added, ‘has more yams 
than he wants, let him exchange some of them away for pork or gnatoo. 
Certainly money is much handier, and more convenient, but then, as it will 


not spoil by being kept, people will store it up, instead of sharing it out, as.a_ 


chief ought to do, and thus become selfish ; whereas, if provisions were the 
principal property of a man, and it ought to be, as being both the most 

and the most necessary, he could not store it up, for it would il, and so he 
would be obliged to exchange it away for something else useful, or share it 


out to his nei d inferior chiefs and dependants, for nothing.” He 
nd Drveantens’ = T eudamtand pew very toll whet Ut le tbat mabie the 


concluded by saying, “ I understand now v 
pipelangia ri welsh it is this money !"—_Mariner’s Account of the Tonga 
slands. | 


In 1819, the total number of persons who were members of the “ Legion 
d’Honneur” was 41,209 ; of whom, 27,568 military and 1,110 civilians were 
named before the Charter or Restoration, and 10,015 military and 2,516 
civilians had been appoisited since that epoch. | 
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The midst ifipottant évents have frequently resulted from very trifling 
causes. Elinor of Guyenne becanie divorced from her husband Louis le 
Jeune of France, because he persisted in shaving his chin and cropping his 
head. This divorce cost France the loss of those fine provinces which were 
the dowry of this princess, and which devolving to England caused the wars 
which desolated France during four hundred years.—The Paris Spectator. 


Rostnson Cavsoes.—At one of the islands belonging to Juan de Ampues, 
the pilot ran away. Cifuentes and his crew, all equally ignorant of navi- 
gation, made sail for San Domingo, were dismasted m a gale of wind, and 
driven in the night upon the “Serrana” shoals: the crew, a flask of powder 
and steel, were saved, but nothing else. They found sea-calves and birds 
upon the island, and were obliged to eat them raw, and drink their blood, 
for there was no water. After some weeks, they made a raft with fragments 
of the wreck, lashed together with calf-skin thongs: three men went off upon 
it, and were lost. Two, and a boy, staid upon the island—one of whom, 
Moreno, died four days afterwards raving mad, having gnawed the flesh off 
his arms: the sutvivors, Master John and the boy, dug holes in the sand 
with tortoise-shells, and lined them with calf-skins to catch the rain. Where 
the vessel was wrecked, they found a stone which served them for a flint: 
this invaluable prize enabled them to make a fire. 

Two men had been living upon another island two leagues from them, in 
similar distress, for five years; these saw the fire, and upon a raft joined 
their fellow-sufferers. They now built a boat with the fragments of the 
wreck—made sails of calf-skins, and caulked her with their fat, mixed with 
charcoal: one man and the boy went away in her: Master John, and one 
whose name has not been preserved, would not venture in her: they made 
themselves coracles with skins, and coasted round the shoals, which they 
estimated at twelve leagues long. At low water there were seventeen islands, 
but only five which were not sometimes overflowed. Fish, turtle, sea-calves, 
birds, and a root like purslane, was their food. The whites of turtle-eggs, 
when dried and buried for a fortnight, turned to water, which they found 
good drink: five months in the year these eggs were their chief food. T hey 
clothed themselves and covered their hut with calf-skins, and made an 
enclosure to catch fish, twenty-two fathoms long, with stones brought out of 
the sea—and raised two towers in the same Jaborious way, sixteen fathoms 
in circumference at the base, and four in height, at the north and south 
extremities of the island: u these they made fires as signals. To avoid 
= crabs and sails which tormented them at night, they slept in the 
day time. 

_Three years after the other went away, Johni’s sufferings. began to affect 
his reason: in a fit of despair, he applied to the devil for that relief his 
prayers had failed to bring ; and rising in the dark, hie fancied the devil was 
close to the hut. Jolth iwakkstied Wis companion, and taking a crucifix for 
protection, ran praying to the other end of the island. About a fortnight 
afterwards, John thought he heard his visitor again, but did not see him. 
And it now pleased God to relieve them: they saw a ship, and made a great 
smoke upon their tower, Which was seer. John and his companion were 
carried to the Havannah, where their a é and story attracted great 
attention. John was twice sick during te eight years, both times in oy 


— both times bled himself—Southey’s Chronological History of the 
ndaies. 


Epvucation at Pusiic Scnoors —Our seminaries of learning do not 
exactly correspond with the precept of a Spartan king, “that the chi dshould 
be instructed in the arts which will be useful to the man ;” since a fini 
Stee FURY (cree fot tie ehd py coy , int total 7a 
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Voltaire remarks, “ Human nature would be too wretched if it was as 
common to commit enormities as to believe them ;” and that “ Whoever has 
many witnesses of his death always dies with courage.”—Age of Louis XIV. 


DescriPTION OF A cuURIOUS SPRING IN Barsapors.—The followin 
description of a curious spring at Barbadoes, is taken from Dr. Pinchard’s 
Notes on the West Indies; and as it is less deformed by that gentleman’s 
inflated style than the other parts of his work, it is given in his own words, 
vol. i. p. 298 :—** On approaching the spot, we came to a small hut, in which 
was living an old black woman, who employed herself as a guide to exhibit, 
under a kind of necromantic process, all the details of this boiling and burning 
fountain. The old dame, bearing in her hand a lighted taper, and taking 
with her an empty calabash, and all the other necessary apparatus of her 
office, led the way from the hut down to the spring. In a still and most 
secluded situation, we came to a hole, or small pit, filled with water, which 
was bubbling up in boiling motion, and pouring, from its receptacle, down a 
narrow channel of the gully. Here our sable sorceress, in all the silence and 
solemnity of magic, placing the light at her side, fell down upon her knees, 
and with her calabash emptied all the water out of the hole ; then, immersing 
the taper in the deep void, she suddenly set the whole pit in a flame: when 
she instantly jumped upon her legs, and looked significantly round, as if 
anxious to catch the surprise expressed upon our countenances from the work- 
ings of her witchcraft. The taper being removed, the empty space continued 
to burn with a soft lambent flame, without the appearance of any thing to 
support the combustion. We observed fresh water slowly distilling into the 
pit, from the earth at its sides, and dropping to the bottom; and as this 
increased in quantity, it raised the flame higher and higher in the pit, sup- 
porting it upon its surface, and conveying the appearance of the water itself 

ing on fire; although it was very clear and pure, and not spread with any 
oily or bituminous matter. When the water had risen to a certain height, the 
flame became feeble, then gradually declined, and presently was extinct. The 
water was now seen to boil | and bubble as before, and soon overflowing the 
pit, resumed its course down the narrow channel of the gully, and all was 
restored to the state in which we found it. You will, before this, have 
discovered that the water was cold, and that the boiling and burning of this 
fiery deep was only the effect of inflammable gas, which escaping from the 
bowels of the earth, and rising from the bottom of the pit, supported the 
flame when it was empty, and bubbling through it when. it was filled with 
water, gave it the appearance of a boiling spring. During the combustion, the 
smell of the inflammable air was very powerful.”—Southey’s Chronological 
History of the West Indies. 


Savack WAcERr.—Two daughters of a chief of this place agreed to play 
at the game of lafo against two young chiefs belonging to the same place, 
upon the following conditions:—If the girls lost the game, they were to 
divide a yam, which they had in their ion, and ote half to the young 
chiefs ; but if, on the contrary, these lost the game, they were still to have 
half the yam, but were to go out and kill a man, and give half his ng to 
the girls. The result was, that the latter won the game, and giving half 
their yam to the two chiefs, waited the performance of their agreement. The 
two young men set out under cover of the darkness of the night, and con- 
cealed themselves near an enemy’s fortress. Early in the morning, a man 
came out of the fencing to fetch some salt-water from the shore in cocoa-nut 
shells, which he carried with him fot the purpose. When he approached 
the place where the two lay concealed, they started out upon him, killed him 
with their clubs, anid, at the risk of their lives, brought his body to Nookoo 
Nookoo, where they divided it, and faithfully performed their promise— 
Mariner’s Account of the Tonga Islands. 

Adam Smith gays, “There is no art which one government sooner learns 
of another, than thet of draining tnoney froin the pockets of the people. 
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In France, before the Revolution, there were nineteen archbishops ; one 
hundred and twenty-two bishops; one thousand two hundred and eighty- 
eight abbeys ; twelve thousand four hundred priories ; and fourteen thousand 
seven hundred and eighty curates.— Wars of the French Revolution. 


Morta.ity From Starvation 1n GuapaLoure.—The war which had 
been waged between the Spaniards and the French, under the former 
governor, had rendered it the most desolate of all the American colonies. 
Want of provisions had reduced many to such extremity, that death was the 
object of their wishes. Du Tertre, with five other religioners, landed at 
Guadaloupe. In M. Vernade’s house he found one hundred sick persons 
lying upon the ground, or at least upon some reeds, wallowing in their own 
filth, many reduced to the last extremity, and without succour from any 
person. ‘I had hardly finished with one till I was obliged to run to another: 
sometimes, while I was burying one rolled up in banana leaves, (there was 
no talking of linen in those times,) I heard nothing from all sides the house 
but dying voices, that said, ‘ Stay a moment, father: don’t fill up the grave ; 
you will not have more trouble for two or three than for one only!’ And 
in general it = so that I buried, very commonly, two or three in the 
same grave!” ‘These maladies and this mortality lasted till the arrival of M. 


Aubert.—Southey’s Chronological History of the West Indies. 


Crry Distase.—I have heard that Mr. Abernethy has given the name of 
the “ city disease” toa class of dyspeptic and hypochondriacal complaints, 
produced by the late commercial embarrassments. ‘These causes have cer- 


tainly multiplied the evil, but have not created a new genus of disease.—Dr. 
Johnson on the Stomach, 4th Edition. . 


DIFFICULTY IN COMPREHENDING THE Art oF Writinc.—This mode 
of communicating sentiments was an inexplicable puzzle to Finow ; he took 
the letter again and examined it, but it afforded him no information. He 
considered the matter a little within himself; but his thoughts reflected no 
light upon the subject. At length he sent for Mr. Mariner, and desired him 
to write down sownething: the latter asked what he would chose to have 
written ; he replied, put down me: he accordingly wrote “ Feenow” (spell- 
ing it after the strict English orthography): the chief then sent for another 
Englishman who had not been present, and commanded Mr. Mariner to turn 
his back and ivok another way, he gave the man the paper, and desired him 
to tell what that was: he accordingly pronounced aloud the name of the 
king, upon which Finow snatched the paper from his hand, and, with asto- 
nishment, looked at it, turned it vouhl dood examined it in all directions ; 
at length he exclaimed, ‘‘ This is neither like myself, nor any body else ! 
where are my legs ? how do you know it to be 1?” and then, without stop- 
ping for any attempt ‘at an explanation, he impatiently ordered Mr. Mariner 
to write something else, and thus employed him for three or four hours in 
putting down the names of different persons, places, and things, and making 
the other man read them. This afforded extraordinary diversion to Finow, 
and to all the men and women present, particularly as he now and then 
whispered a little love anecdote, which was strictly written down, and 
audibly read by the other, not a little to the confusion of one or other of the 
ladies present. It was all taken in good humour, however, for curiosity and 
astonishment were the prevailing passions. How their names and circum- 
stances could be communicated through so mysterious a channel, was alto- 

ether past their comprehension. Finow had long ago formed his opinion of 
ks and papers, and this as much resembled witchcraft as any thing he 
had ever seen or heard of. Mr. Mariner-in vain attempted to explain. He 
had yet too slender a knowledge of their language to make himself clearly 
understood: and, indeed, it would not have an easy matter to have 
explained the composition of elementary sounds, and of arbitrary signs ex- 
pressive of them, to a people whose minds were already formed to other 
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modes of thinking, and whose language had few expressions but what con- 
cerned the ordinary affairs of life. Finow, at length, thought he had got 
a notion of it, and explained to those about him that it was very possible to 
put down a mark or sign of something that had been seen both by the writer 
and reader, and which should be mutually understood by them ; but Mr. 
Mariner immediately informed him, that he could write down any thing 
that he had never seen. The king directly whispered to him to put Toogoo 
Ahoo (the king of Tonga, whom he and Toobo Nuha had assassinated many 
years before Mr. Mariner’s arrival). ‘This was accordingly done, and the 
other read it; when Finow was yet more astonished. He then desired him 
to write “ Tarky,” (the chief of the garrison at Bea, whom Mr. Mariner and 
his companions had not yet seen ; this chief was blind in one eye). When 
“'Tarky ” was read, Finow inquired whether he was blind or not. This 
was putting writing to an unfair test! and Mr. Mariner told him, that he 
had only written down the sign standing for the sound of his name, and not 
for the description of his person. He was then ordered in a whisper to 
write, “ T'arky, blind in his left eye,” which was done, and read by the 
other man to the increased astonishment of every body. Mr. Mariner then 
told him that, in several parts of the world, messages were sent to great 
distances through the same medium ; and, being folded and fastened up, the 
bearer could know nothing of the contents; and that the histories of whole 
nations were thus handed down to posterity, without spoiling by being kept 
(as he chose to express himself). Finow acknowledged this to be a most 
noble invention, but added, that it would not at all do for the Tonga islands ; 
that there would be nothing but disturbances and conspiracies, and he should 
not be sure of his life, perhaps, another month. He said, however, jocularly, 
that he should like to know it himself, and for all the women to know it, 
that he might make love with less risk of discovery, and not so much chance 
of incurring the vengeance of their husbands.—Mariner’s Account of the 
Tonga Islands. 


The King of France mourns in violet by the sight of the crown, ‘which 
gus him the title of first hereditary canon of the churches of St. Hilaire de 

vitiers, of St. Julian les Mans, of St. Martin de Tours, of Angiers, of Lyons, 
and of Chalons. 


Dacier says, “‘ There are two cardinal points in a man’s life, which deter- 
mine his happiness or his misery: these are his birth and his marriage. It 
is in vain for a man to be born fortunate if he be unfortunate in his 
marriage.” 


Las Casas’s Account oF THE CavELTIES OF THE SPANIARDS TOWARDS 
THE Inprans.—Bartholomew de las Casas returned to Spain, to plead the 
cause of the Indians, whom he declared the Spaniards had destroyed with 
wanton cruelty. He says they laid wagers which could with one thrust of a 
sword g hcg « an Indian’s bowels, or cut off his head, with the greatest dex- 
terity: they made long low gibbets of such a height, that the feet of those 
that were hanging just touched the ground ; upon these they hung thirteen 
in honour and worship of our Saviour and his twelve apostles, as they said ; 
and making a great fire under, burnt them alive: they made grates of 
“‘ pearches and pitchforks,” and with a little fire underneath, they, by little 
and little, roasted them alive. Las Casas says he saw at one time four or five 
of the principal lords broiled upon these gridirons ; and that a serjeant whose 
friends he knew at Seville, when a captain ordered some poor wretches that 
were roasting to be strangled, because he could not sleep for their noise, 
the serjeant would not let them be , but filled their mouths with 

ullets to prevent their cries: and as the Indians sometimes killed a Spaniard, 
the latter made a law among themselves, that for ev 5 ag ry agar 
Pres hundred Indians.—Southey’s Chronological istory of West 
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Giszon’s Cuaracter or Bayte—A calm and lofty spectator of the 
religious tempest, the philosopher of Rotterdam, condemned with equal firm- 
ness the persecutions of Louis the Fourteenth, and the republican maxims of 
Calvinists, their vain prophecies, and the intolerant bigotry which sometimes 
vexed his solitary retreat. In reviewing the controversies of the times, he 
turned against each other the arguments of the disputants; successively 
wielding the arms of the Catholics and Protestants, he proves that neither the 
way of authority, nor the way of examination, can afford the multitude any 
test of religious truth ; and dexterously concludes that custom and education 
must be the sole grounds of popular belief. The ancient paradox of Plu- 
tarch, that atheism is less pernicious than superstition, acquires a tenfold 
vigour, when it is adorned with the colours of his wit, and pointed with the 
acuteness of his logic. His Critical Dictionary is a vast repository of facts 
and opinions ; and he balances the false religions in his sceptical scales, till 
the opposite quantities (if I may use the language of , annihilate 
each other. The wonderful power which he so boldly exercised, of assem- 
bling doubts and objections, had tempted him jocosely to assume the title of 
the vepeAnyepera Zeve, the cloud-compelling Jove ; and in a conversation with 
the ingenious abbé (afterwards cardinal) de Polignac, he freely disclosed his 
universal Pyrrhonism. ‘I am most truly (said Bayle) a Protestant ; for I 
protest indifferently against all systems and all sects.”—Life of Edward 
Gibbon.—Autobiography, vol. xiv. 


INDIAN MODE OF picci1ne 1n Sovutn Amenica.—The mode of diggin 
among this people is very curious and ungainly. Four Indians are employe 
in the operation, the work of a single individual with us. The implement 
they use is a simple wooden spit or fork, with a projecting arm let in about a 
foot from the point, by which the force it into the ground; the quantity of 
earth thrown up by a unity of these instruments, which they press into the 
ground to the tuneof a song, I observed to be about equal to what a common 
gardener’s spade would throw up ; the celerity, however, and precision with 
which they worked, was truly surprising.—Andrews’s Journey in South 
America. 

Tus Apventures or Henry May.—The first Englishman ever known 
to have been upon the Bermudas or Summer Islands, was Henry May, 2 
worthy mariner, that went with Captain Lancaster to the East Indies in 
1591; and on his return to England by the West Indies, Captain Lancaster 
being in distress, sent May to England by one Monsieur de la Barbotier, to 
acquaint the merchants with their estates: they sailed from Laguna in 
Espanola, the last day of November, and upon the 17th of December 
following were cast away upon the NW. end of the Bermudas. Twenty-six 
of the crew only were saved. May being the only Englishman on board, and 
the raft and boat that towed it only holding half of the crew, May did not 
attempt to get upon it till he was called b Barbotier. After rowing all 
day they landed before dark, almost dead with thirst. They found several 
wrecks, and from some inscriptions learnt there were some Spanish, some 
Dutch, and some French. 

They lived five months upon the island—built themselves a bark of eighty 
tons, and fitted her out with stores saved from the wreck. Instead of pitch, 
they caulked her with plaster made of lime and tortoise oil, which dried as 
hard as stone. Their sea-stock were thirty live tortoises, and with the tops of 
the palmeta berries they made bread. Several hogs were upon the island, but 
so lean, “+ could not eat them. Upon the 20th of May they made Cape 
Breton, in Newfoundland—got refreshments from the savages, and proceeded 
so the banks, where they e several ships that refused to take any of them 
os ‘rrench chip aap ap ie them for a short ge in her 
they a Fren ip, into which Captain Barbotier and compan 
Were put, and May arrived at Falmouth in August 1594. This account 
written by lay himself, and published in Smith’s History; p. 173 
Southey's History of the West Indies. 
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Sune Sten OF INDicesT16n.—The moment we call forth conscious sen- 
sation or excitement in the stomach, whether it be of a pleasurable or a painful 
kind, we offer a violence to that organ, however slight may be the degree. 
Whenever the conscious sensibility of the stomach (or, indeed, of any other 
internal organ), is excited by any thing we introduce into it—by any thing 
generated in it—or by any influence exercised on it, through the medium of 
any other organ, we rouse one of Nature’s sentinels, who gives us warning that 
her salutary laws are violated, or on the point of being violated. Let us view 
the matter closer. We take an abstemious meal of plain food, without any 
stimulating drink. Is there any conscious sensation produced thereby in the 
stomach? I say no. We feel a slight degree of pleasant excitement 
throughout the whole frame, especially if we have fasted for some time 
previously, but no distinct sensation in the stomach. There is not—there 
ought not to be, any conscious excitement or sensation induced in this organ by 
the presence of food or drink, in a state of health—so true is the observation, 
that to feel we have a stomach atallis no good sign.—Dr. Johnson on the 
Stomach, 4th Edition. 


Charost, one of the officers who landed with the French army in Ireland 
in 1798, speaking of his religion to the Bishop of Killala, said, ‘‘ His reli- 
gion he had got to seek, because his father being a Catholic and L's mother 
a Protestant, they left him at liberty to choose for himself, and he i.ad never 
yet found time to make the inquiry, which however he was sensible he ought 
to make, and would make when heaven should grant him repose.—History 
of the Wars of the French Revolution. 


Savaces First Seeing A Watcu.—One morning, during Finow’s stay 
at this island, some of the natives brought Mr. Mariner’s watch, which they 
had procured from his chest, and, with looks of curiosity, inquired what it 
was. He took it from them, wound it up, put it to the ear of one of them, 
and returned it. Every hand was now outstretched with eagerness to take 
hold of it ;—it was applied in turns to their ears ;—they were astonished at 
the noise it made ;—they listened again to it, turned it on every side, and 
exclaimed, “‘ Mo-ooi!” (It is alive!) They then pinched and hit it, as if 
expecting it would squeak out. They looked at each other with wonder, 
laughed aloud, and snapped their fingers. One brought a sharp stone for 
Mr. Mariner to force it open with. He opened it in the proper way, and 
showed them the work. Several endeavoured to seize hold of it at once, but 
one ran off with it, and all the rest after him. About an hour afterwards, 
they returned with the watch completely broken to pieces ; and, giving him 
the fragments, made signs to him to make it do as it did before. Upon his 
making them understaud that they had killed it, and that it was impossible 
to bring it tolife again, the man, who consideredit as his property, exclaiming 
mow-mow (spoiled !), and making a hissing noise, expressive of disappoint- 
ment, accused the rest of using violence, and they in return accused him and 
each other. Whilst they were in high dispute, another native approached, 
who had seen and learned the use of a watch on board a French ship. 
Understanding the cause of their dispute, he called them all cow valé (a pack 
of fools), and explained, in the following manner, the usé of the A poem 
Making a circle in the sand, with sundry marks about its circumference, and 
turning a stick about the centre of the circle, to represent an index, he informed 
them that the use of the watch was to tell where the sun was: That when 
the sun was in the east, the watch would tno to such a mark, anid when the 
fun was highest i would point here, and when in the west it would point 
there ; and this, he said, ie watch would do, although it was in a nye 4 
and could riot see the sun ; adding, that in the night-time it would tell what 
portion of a day’s length it T be before the sun would rise again. It 
would be difficult to convey an idea of their astonishment. One 
said it was an another said it was a plant ; ee told them it 
was fi all Foonnooa boto! an ingenious 


manufacttted, éxclaimed, 
people !—Mariner’s Account of thé Tonga Islands. 
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Grnnon’s Earty Love.—lI hesitate, from the apprehension of ridicule, 

when I approach the delicate subject of my early love. By this word I do 
not mean the polite, attention, the gallantry, without hope or design, which 
has originated in the spirit of chivalry, and is interwoven with the texture of 
French manners. I understand by this passion the union of desire, friend- 
ship, and tenderness, which is inflamed by a single female, which prefers her 
to the rest of her sex, and which seeks her sane pers as the supreme or the 
sole happiness of our being. I need not blush at recollecting the object of 
my choice ; and though my love was disappointed of success, I am rather 
vroud that I was once capable of feeling such a pure and exalted sentiment. 
rhe personal attractions of Mademoiselle Susan Curchod were embellished 
by the virtues and talents of the mind. Her fortune was humble, but her 
family was respectable. Her mother, a native of France, had preferred her 
religion to her country. The profession of her father did not extinguish the 
moderation and philosophy of his temper, and he lived content, with a small 
salary and laborious duty, in the obscure lot of minister of Crassy, in the 
mountains that separate the Pays de Vaud from the county of Burgundy. 
In the solitude of a sequestered village he bestowed a liberal and even learned 
education on his only daughter. She surpassed his hopes by her proficiency 
in the sciences and languages; and in her short visit to some relations at 
Lausanne, the wit, the beauty, and erudition, of Mademoiselle Curchod were 
the theme of universal applause. The report of such a prodigy awakened 
my curiosity; I saw and loved. I found her learned without pedantry, 
lively in conversation, pure in sentiment, and elegant in manners; and the 
first sudden emotion was fortified by the habits and knowledge of a more 
familiar acquaintance. She permitted me to make her two or three visits at 
her father’s house. I sonnel some happy days there, in the mountains of 
Burgundy, and her parents honourably encouraged the connnexion. In a 
calm retirement the gay vanity of youth no longer fluttered in her bosom ; 
she listened to the voice of truth and passion ; and I might presume to hope 
that I had made some impression on a virtuous heart. At Deters and Lau- 
sanne I indulged my dream of felicity : but on my return to England, I soon 
discovered that my father would not hear of this strange alliance ; and that 
without his consent I was myself destitute and helpless. After a painful 
struggle I yielded to my fate: I sighed as a lover, I obeyed as a son; my 
wound was insensibly healed by time, absence, and the habits of a new life. 
My cure was accelerated by a faithful report of the tranquillity and cheerful- 
ness of the lady herself; and my love subsided in friendship and esteem. 
The minister of Crassy soon afterwards died ; his stipend died with him ; his 
daughter retired to Geneva, where, by teaching young ladies, she earned a 
hard subsistence for herself and her mother; but in her lowest distress she 
maintained a spotless reputation, and a dignified behaviour. A rich banker 
of Paris, a citizen of Geneva, had the good fortune and sense to discover 
and possess this inestimable treasure ; and in the capital of taste and luxury 
she resisted the temptations of wealth, as she had sustained the hardships of 
indigence. ‘The aso of her husband has exalted him to the most conspi- 
cuous station in Europe. In every change of p ity and disgrace he has 
reclined on the bosom of a faithful friend; and Mademoiselle Curchod is 
now the wife of M. Necker, the minister, and perhaps the legislator of the 
French monarchy.— Life of Edward Gibbon.—Autobiography, vol. xiv. 


How to x1tt Crass.—Nearer the beach the gull that sweeps the surface 
of the om pe ocean of the globe, hovered, watching the crabs which the 
heavy surf cast up on the shore. This bird would take them on high and 
then let them fall on the shingle to crack their shells, and I have seen the 
same unlucky crab endure this three or four times, till the object of its 

0 


torturer was attained. I observed another species of bird of prey, with an 
open bill formed like scissors, the lower part plowing below the surface of 
the water, and taking the fish near it, by the 


upper its 
prisoner—Andrews's Journey in South America. | ei wha 
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DicESTIBILITY OF vARIOUS Kinps oF Foop.—On the digestibility of 
different alimentary substances, a very curious series of experiments was made 
by M. Gosse, of Geneva. This gent eman, by swallowing air, was able, at 
any time, to disgorge the contents of his stomach, and thus examine the 
comparative digestibility of different articles of food. Dr. Gosse informs us 
that, in about an hour and a half after taking food, the aliment is changed 
into a pultaceous mass, the gastric juice merely rendering it fluid, without 
altering its nature. When the digestion was properly carried on, there was 
no appearance of acid or alkali, and it required about three hours for its com- 
pletion. When the digestive power, on the other hand, was weak, vegetable 
food ran into the acetous fermentation, and animal food into the putrefactive. 
In these states of weak or impeded digestion, vegetable matters, wine, and 
even spirits, soon degenerated into a strong acid; while all oily substances 
became rancid, and animal matters putrid, producing sour and fetid eructa- 
tions. The following results of Dr. Gosse’s experiments on himself and 
animals, seem to accord with general observation, and are all that may be 
necessary for the guidance of the dyspeptic :— 


I. Substances insoluble, or very difficult of Solution in the Stomach. 


Animal Substances.—1. Tendinous parts. 2. Bones. 3. Oily or fatty parts: 
‘1. Hard-boiled white ofegg. 5. Skins of fishes. 

Vegetable Substances.—1. Oily seeds. 2. Expressed oils of different nuts 
and kernels. Dried grapes (raisins.) 4. Rind of farinaceous substances. 35. 
Pods of beans and pease. 6. Skins of stone fruits. 7. Husks of fruit with 


grains or seeds. 8. Stones of fruit. 
II. Substances partly Soluble and partly Insoluble. 


Animal Substances.—1. Pork dressed in various ways. 2. Black puddings. 
3. Fritters of eggs, fried eggs and bacon. 

Vegetable Substances.—1. Dressed salads of various kinds. 2. White 
cabbage less soluble than red. 3. Beet-root, onions, and leeks. 4. Roots of 
red and yellow carrots. 5. The pulp of fruit with seeds. 6. Warm new 
bread and sweet pastry. 7. Fresh and dried figs. Of all these substances 
there were parts which were not digested in the stomach, but which were 
digested, however, while passing along the intestines, though at the expense of 
irritation there. 


III. Substances Soluble and easy of Digestion, requiring an hour or an hour 
and a half for their reduction into a Pulp in the Stomach. 


_ Animal Substances.—1. Veal, lamb, mutton, and the flesh of young animals 
in general, are more easy of digestion than that of the old. 2. Fresh eggs. 
3. Cow'’smilk. 4. Perch boiled. 

Vegetable Substances. 1. Celery, tops of asparagus. 2. Bottoms of arti- 
chokes. 3. Boiled pulp of fruits. 4. Pulp or meal of farinaceous seeds. 5. 
Different sorts of wheaten bread, without butter, the second day after baking, 
the crust more sothan the crumb. Brown bread, in proportion as it contains 
mens Fe is less digestible. 6. Turnips, potatoes, (mealy) parsnips, not 

old. ) 


IV.—Substances which appeared to facilitate the Power of the Gastric Juice. 


Salt—spices—mustard—horse-radish—capers—wine and spirits in small 
quantities—old cheese—sugar in small quantity—bitters. Gentle exercise. 


V.—Substances which retarded the Power of the Gastric Juice in the 
Stomach, and occasioned some of the Food to pass undigested into the 
Intestines. 

Water, particularly when jaken hot, and in large quantity—acids—as- 
tringents—oily substances—strong and violent exercise—Dr. Johnson on the 

Stomach, 4th Edition. 
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Grsnon’s Earty Love.—I hesitate, from the apprehension of ridicule, 
when I approach the delicate subject of my early love. By this word I do 
not mean the polite; attention, the try; without hope or design, which 
has originated in the spirit of chivalry, and is interwoven with the texture of 
French manners. I understand by this passion the union of desire, friend- 
ship, and tenderness, which is inflamed by a single female, which prefers her 
to the rest of her sex, and which seeks her ion as the supreme or the 
sole happiness of our being. I need not blush at recollecting the object of 
my choice ; and though my love was disappointed of success, I am rather 

roud that I was once capable of feeling such a pure and exalted sentiment. 
The personal attractions of Mademoiselle Susan Curchod were embellished 
by the virtues and talents of the mind. Her fortune was humble, but her 
family was respectable. Her mother, a native of France, had preferred her 
religion to her country. The profession of her father did net extinguish the 
moderation and philosophy of his temper, and he lived content, with a small 
salary and laborious duty, in the obscure lot of minister of Crassy, in the 
mountains that separate the Pays de Vaud from the county of Burgundy. 
In the solitude of a sequestered village he bestowed a liberal and even learned 
education on his only daughter. She surpassed his hopes by her proficiency 
in the sciences and languages; and in her short visit to some relations at 
Lausanne, the wit, the beauty, and erudition, of Mademoiselle Curchod were 
the theme of universal applause. The report of such a prodigy awakened 
my curiosity; I saw and loved. I found her learned without pedantry, 
lively in conversation, pure in sentiment, and elegant in manners; and the 
first sudden emotion was fortified by the habits and knowledge of a more 
familiar acquaintance. She permitted me to make her two or three visits at 
her father’s house. I some happy days there, in the mountains of 
Burgundy, and her parents honourably encouraged the connnexion. In a 
calm retirement the gay vanity of youth no longer fluttered in her bosom ; 
she listened to the voice of truth and passion ; and I might presume to hope 
that I had made some impression on a virtuous heart. At and Lau- 
sanne I indulged my dream of felicity: but on my return to England, I soon 
discovered that my father would not hear of this alliance ; and that 
without his consent I was myself destitute and helpless. After a painful 
struggle I yielded to my fate: I sighed as a lover, I obeyed as a son; my 
wound was insensibly healed by time, absence, and the habits of a new life. 
My cure was accelerated by a faithful report of the tranquillity and chicerful- 
ness of the lady herself; and my love subsided in friendship and esteem. 
The minister of Crassy soon afterwards died ; his stipend died with him ; his 
daughter retired to Geneva, where, by teaching young ladies, she earned a 
hard subsistence for herself and her mother ; but in her lowest distress she 
maintained a spotless reputation, and a dignified behaviour. A rich banker 
of Paris, a citizen of Geneva, had the good fortune and sense to discover 
and possess this inestimable treasure ; and in the capital of taste and luxury 
she resisted the temptations of wealth, as she had sustained the hardships of 
indigence. ‘The genius of - husband has exalted him to the most cae ri 
cuous station In Kurope. in ev change of and disgrace e 
a = ve bosom - a faithful friend ; med siaatlediie a 
now the wife of M. Necker, e minister, and perhaps the legislator of the 
French monarchy.—Life of Edward Gibbon.—Autobwography, vol. xiv. 


mee te: Canpa——Neater the beach the gull that the surface 
of the mightiest ocean of the globe, hovered, watching the 
heavy surf cast up on the shore. This bird would take them on 
then let them fall on the shi to crack their shells, and 

same unlucky crab endure this three or four ti till the object 
torturer was attained. I observed another s of bird of 
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DicESTIBILITY OF VARIOUS Kinps oF Foop.—On the digestibility of 
different alimentary substances, a very curious series of experiments was made 
by M. Gosse, of Geneva. This gentleman, by swallowing air, was able, at 
any time, to disgorge the contents of his stomach, and thus examine the 
comparative digestibility of different articles of food. Dr. Gosse informs us 
that, in about an hour and a half after taking food, the aliment is changed 
into a pultaceous mass, the gastric juice merely rendering it fluid, without 
altering its nature. When the digestion was properly carried on, there was 
no appearance of acid or alkali, and it required about three hours for its com- 
pletion. When the digestive power, on the other hand, was weak, vegetable 
food ran into the acetous fermentation, and animal food into the putrefactive. 
In these states of weak or impeded digestion, vegetable matters, wine, and 
even spirits, soon degenerated into a strong acid; while all oily substances 
became rancid, and animal matters putrid, producing sour and fetid eructa- 
tions. The following results of Dr. Gosse’s experiments on himself and 
animals, seem to accord with general observation, and are all that may be 
necessary for the guidance of the dyspeptic :— 


I. Substances insoluble, or very difficult of Solution in the Stomach. 


Animal Substances.—1. Tendinous parts. 2. Bones. 3. Oily or fatty parts: 
4. Hard-boiled white ofegg. 5. Skins of fishes. 

Vegetable Substances.—1. Oily seeds. 2. Expressed oils of different nuts 
and kernels. Dried grapes (raisins.) 4. Rind of farinaceous substances. 5. 
Pods of beans and pease. 6. Skins of stone fruits. 7. Husks of fruit with 
grains or seeds. 8. Stones of fruit. 


II. Substances partly Soluble and partly Insoluble. 


Animal Substances.—1. Pork dressed in various ways. 2. Black puddings. 
3. Fritters of eggs, fried eggs and bacon. 

Vegetable Substances.—1. Dressed salads of various kinds. 2. White 
cabbage less soluble than red. 3. Beet-root, onions, and leeks. 4. Roots of 
red and yellow carrots. 5. The pulp of fruit with seeds. 6. Warm new 
bread and sweet eer: 7. Fresh and dried figs. Of all these substances 
there were parts which were not digested in the stomach, but which were 
digested, however, while passing along the intestines, though at the expense of 
irritation there. 


III. Substances Soluble and easy of Digestion, requiring an hour or an hour 
and a half for their seheation into a Pulp in the Stomach. 


Animal Substances.—1. Veal, lamb, mutton, and the flesh of young animals 
in general, are more of digestion than that of the old. 2. Fresh eggs. 
3. Cow’smilk. 4. P boiled. 

Vegetable Substances. 1. Celery, tops of 2. Bottoms of arti- 
chokes. 3. Boiled pulp of fruits. 4. Pulp or meal of farinaceous seeds. 5. 
Different sorts of wheaten bread, without butter, the second day after baking, 
the crust more sothan the crumb. Brown bread, in proportion as it contains 
me pa is less digestible. 6. Turnips, potatoes, (mealy) parsnips, not 

old. | 


IV.—Substances which appeared to facilitate the Power of the Gastric Juice. 
Salt—spices—mustard—horse-radish—capers—wine and spirits in small 
quantities—old cheese—sugar in small quantity—bitters. Gentle exercise. 
V.—Substances which retarded the Power of the Gastric Juice in the 
Comat, sant Coliseo Food to pass undigested into the 
ntestines. ? 
Water, particularly when 3aken hot, and in large quanti —acids—as- 
tringents—oil bstances—strong and violent exercise-—Dr. ohnson on the 
Stomach, 4th Edition é 
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CANAL SHARES, &c. 


[Oct, 


Vorrarre’s Patvate Tueatricats.—The highest gratification which | 
derived from Voltaire’s residence at Lausanne, was the uncommon circum. 
stance of hearing a great poet declaim his pd tg ay on the stage. He 

d ladi 


had formed a company of gentlemen an 


es, some of whom were not 


destitute of talents. A decent theatre was framed at Monrepos, a yy 
e 


house at the end of a suburb; dresses and scenes were 


rovided at t 


expense of the actors ; and the author directed the rehearsals with the zeal 


and attention of paternal love. 


In two successive winters his tragedies of 


Zaire, Alzire, Sulime, and his sentimental comedy of the Enfant Prodigue, 


were played at the theatre of Monrepos. 


Voltaire represented the characters 


best adapted to his years—Lusignan, Alvarez, Benassar, Euphemon. His 
declamation was fashioned to the pomp and cadence of the old stage; and he 
expressed the enthusiasm of poetry, rather than the feelings of nature.— 
Life of Edward Gibbon.—Autobiography, vol. xiv. 








PRICES OF SHARES IN THE PRINCIPAL CANALS, DOCKS, 
WATER-WORKS, MINES, &c. 





CANALS. 
Ashton ..cccccccccoss TTTTT? TT 
Birmingham ......-ccecceces eee 
Coventry ....+seeeeeee eeecceves 
Ellesmere and Chester.......... 
Grand JumetieR .ocscccecsecccccs 
Huddersfield .......cessseees ose 
Kennet and Avon ....cscccessees 
BAROGIEED « corccccsecccoococces 
Leeds and Liverpool........++.. 
Oxford eeeeeereeereeee eeeeerere 
Regent's 0.4 wccccccesce Ceccces 
Rochdale... ...c.cceses eeccccece 
Stafford and Worcester ........ 
Trent and Mersey ...........06. 
Warwick and Birmingham...... 
Worcester ditto ........ ecee 

DOCKS 


Commercial........ 


East India..... eccccee 6 - eneebe 
London........ see ooh etbstnad 
St. Catherine’s...... ecccee 1 


West India er eee eee eee ee eee teense 


WATER WORKS. 


East London...... PPTTITITi Titre 
Grand Junction ........ ecccccee 
me .cedbenndes TTT TTT TS eocce 
South London .......... eevecce 
West Middlesex .......... ccccce 


GAS COMPANIES, 


City Of SGRGUD ccédecdocoes 100 
See ieee 100) 
BR er ree 50 
OS eee eeeee 

United General ............ 50 


Westminster ... 


















| Vauxhall Bridge..........+. 








INSURANCE OFFICES. 


AIDEN. ccccccccocoaceoves? 500 


PEE « coosccteceseseséce Ue 
Ditto Marine .....-ee+++++- 100 
i nadnphaasientth O64 che. ae 
British Commercial ........ 50 
Ge... sod cd etooce a a P 


Guardian...c.csccceosesess 100) 
Hope see eereteeeee eeeeeee 50 


Imperial ....cccccesccccess O00 
Ditto Life ........eeee+0++ 100 


ar Diiossebadeeneasheus 100 
RRM I a ee COC 
Debates ..ccocvcestoeces 20 


ENE cacdenochesbuseanaess 20 
Royal Exchange ......+.0+++ 


MINES. 
Anglo-Mexican........+se0- 100 
Bolan 400 


*#eereeeewreeeenenere 


Brazilian COCR CR eee ete eee ates 100 


DUNGEe «nw coc chocaneeeted an 
Real Del Montg........... 400 
United We snaneceeodse 40 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


Australian Agricultural Comp.100 
British Iron Ditto....... -- 100 


Gener! Steam Nay on.. 100 
Irish Proyincial Bank....... 1 
Rio De la Plata Com y oe 
Van Dieman’s Land Dit .- 100 
Reversionary Interest Society 100 
Thames Tunnel Company .. 
Waterloo Bridge. .......... 





Amt.{| Per 
paid. | share. 
50 56 
| 10 9 
5 410 
5 9 10 
5 415 
100 151 
10 21 10 
5 5 
50 95 
10 8 5 
10 10 
12 10) 2010 
2 1 3 
2 3 
100 260 
85 30 
400 320 
20 
20 8 10 
21 7 
410 410 
32 10; 12 
ll 16 
40 8 
10 6 
i3 3 10 
25 23 10 
5 3 
65 62 
42 6 
100 ° 
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LITERARY INTELLIGENCE. 


Chronicles of the Canongate, by the author of Waverley, &c. will be published in 
October, in twovols. post 8vo.—Tale ist, The Highland Widow.— Tale 2d, ‘The Two 
Drovers.—Tale 3d, The Surgeon’s Daughter. 

The Romance of History. Under this title a work on England, in three vols. from 
the pen of Mr. Henry Neele, the poet, is announced for publication in October. It 
consists of Tales founded on fact, and illustrative of the romantic annals of each 
reign, from the Norman Conquest to the Restoration. 

In the press, a Poem descriptive of Henley-on-Thames and its immediate Environs. 

Dr. Uwins will publish very early in the present month, a small volume on Diseases 
Connected with Indigestion ; which will also contain a Commentary on the Principal 
Ailments of Children. 

A Treatise on the Cutaneous Diseases incidental to Childhood ; comprehending 
their Origin, Nature, Treatment, and Prevention. By Walter C. Dendy, Surgeon to 
the Royal Infirmary for Children, &c. Illustrated by twenty-four coloured Deli- 
neations of the most important Diseases. 

The Author of A Whisper to a Newly Married Pair, &c. has in the press an his- 
torical work entitled the Old Irish Knight, which will shortly appear in one volume, 
12mo, 

Shortly will be published, Snatches from Oblivion, containing Sketches, Poems, 


and Tales, 
Early in November will be published, the Literary Souvenir, by Alaric A. Watts, 


embellished with 15 engravings. 

In November will be published the ‘‘ Forget Me Not” for 1828: consisting of 
more than eighty composjtions in verse and prose, embellished with highly finished 
engravings. 

Dr. Conquest will publish early in October, a fourth and carefully revised edition of 
his Outlines of Modern Midwifery. 

Cases and Observations on the Successful Treatment of Disorders of the Digestive 
Organs, Asthma, Deafness, Blindness, Lameness, &c. by Galvanism, &c. by M, 
la Beaume, Medical Galvanist and Surgeon Electrician, F.L.S. &c. will soon be 
published. 

The Parliamentary Speeches of the Right Hon. George Canning will shortly appear 
in five volumes ; it will also contain an authentic memoir of Mr. Canning, his portrait, 
a fac-simile of his hand-writing, and a plate exhibitative of his mode of correcting 
and revising his speeches. 

Hope Leslie, or Early Timess in the Massachusetts. By the Author of Redwood, 
A New England Tale, &c. 

Introductory Report to the Code of Prison Discipline, explanatory of the prin- 
ciples on which the Code is founded. Being part of the system of Penal Laws pre- 
pared for the State of Louisiana. By Edward Livingston. 








WORKS LATELY PUBLISHED. 


Q. Horatii Flacci Opera: containing an Ordo and Verbal Translation, interlinearly 
arranged ; with preliminary Dissertations illustrative of the Life, Writings, and Ver- 
sification of Horace. By P. A. Nuttall, LL.D. Editor and Translator of Juvenal’s 
Satires, Virgil’s Bucolics, &c. 4 yols.18mo. 16s. : 

Twe nty-six Illustrations to Walton and Cotton’s Complete Angler. 8vo. Prints 215, 
dto. India Proofs, 2i. 2s. : : 

The Religion of Christ is the Religion of Nature. Written in the Condemned 
Cells of Newgate, by Jorgen Jorgenson, late Governor of Iceland. 8vo. 10s.6d, 
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PRICES OF THE ENGLISH AND FOREIGN FUNDS. 
(From August 24 to Sept. 24, 1827.) 

ENGLISH FUNDS. HIGHEST. LOWEST. LATEST, 
Bank Stock, 8 per Cent.....eeeee0 Shut .seee0 Shut ..ee6- shut 
3 per Cent. Consols..sseceseeeeve B85 seeder B65 -eseee 865 
3 per Cent. Reduced .s.eseeeeees soak caéccos GR. cisdic thm 
3} per Cent. Reduced.......+++0+ shut .seeee Shut ....+. shut 
New 4 per Cents. .eeccesesseeee 102 seeeee 100} «+00 101} 
Long Annuities, expire 1860 ...... shut ....+. shut ...... shut 
India Stock, 10} per Cent. ...0++ 256) .cecee 254 wiceee 2544 
India Bonds, 4 per Cent. ....++4+ 945. PM.eeee 875. pM... ee 945. pm. 
Exchequer Bills, 2d. perday ....++ 62s. pm..... 55s. pm...+. 60s. pm. 

FOREIGN FUNDS. 


Austrian Bonds, 5 per Cent. eo.ee- 93h sevvee 93 easves YS} 





Brazil ditto, ditto ....scescsesee G7 woccee GSE weeeee 64 

i : Buenos Ayres ditto, 6 per Cent. .. 64% ....06 06 iii. 8s 
e Chilian ditto, ditto ....ees.eeeee © 2B seceee 24 severe 24 
, Columbian ditto 1822, ditto ...se0 27 ssccee 22h eceeee 24h 


Ditto ditto 1824, ditto ...cceseee SOR eveeee 26 seseee 28 
7 Danish ditto, 3 per Cent. 0.2.20 GBP .cevee Gib wecoee 62} 
French Rentes, 5 per Cent. ...+++ 1024 ...c00 101$ ....2. 101} 
Ditto ditto, 3 per Cent. .e.sseeeee T3E eocces TOR voces 72} 


aL Greek Bonds, 5 per Cent. .....066 15 ccesee 15 seceee 159 

aE Mexican ditto ..sescrecesesccces SSE seccee BSR weceee 39 

| ; Ditto ditto, 6 per Cent..... eoseee GTR wcccee 46 coovee 494 
My Peruvian ditto, 6 per Cent. ..seee 25 secoee 23h esecee 24 


Portuguese ditto, 5 per Cent....s0+ 76% ..ceee T5h eoceee 76 
: é Prussian ditto 1818, ditto ....eee0 101} weeece 100} «2.000 100} 
Ditto ditto 1822, ditto ..sescceee 100 ssccoe 99 coceee 99 
Russian ditto, ditto. .eeecesesecs Gh seccee DIR ceceee 2h 
Spanish ditto, ditto. ....ssseeees 


Cates 









Rosert W. Moors, Broker, 
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